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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





THE exuberance of the feelings amid scenes of gaiety induces the fair and youthful to 
shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and therefore to devote increased atten- 
tion to the duties of the Toilet. It is at this festive season that 


Rowlands’ Auxiliaries of Health and Beauty 
are more than usually essential. The Patronage of Royalty throughout Europe, their gene- 
ral use by Rank and Fashion, and the universally-known efficacy of these articles, give them 
a celebrity unparalleled, and render them peculiarly 


ELEGANT AND SEASONABLE PRESENTS. 





ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Is a delightfully Fragrant and Transparent Preparation for the Hair, and an Invigorator 
and Purifier beyond all Precedent. In dressing the Hair nothing can equal its effect, ren- 
dering it so admirably soft that it will lie in any direction, and imparting a transcendent 


lustre. 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 


FOR THE SKIN AND COMPLEXION, 


Is unequalled for its rare and inestimable qualities. The radiant bloom it imparts to the 
Cheek, the softness and delicacy which it induces of the Hands and Arms, its capability of 
soothing Irritation, and removing Cutaneous Defects, Discolorations, and all unsightly 
appearances, render it INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY TOILET. 


’ 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

Compounded of the choicest and most recherché ingredients of the Oriental Herbal, is of 
inestimable value in PRESERVING AND BEAUTIFYING THE TEETH, imparting to them a pearl- 
like whiteness, strengthening the Gums, and in rendering the Breath sweet and pure. 

Sold by A. Row.anp & Sons, 20, Hatton-garden, London, and by Chemists and Perfumers. 

*.* Beware of Spurious Imitations!! 





THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES, 
WITH THE MEANS OF CURE. 
RICHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, and Ginger Pills. —The 


candid avowal of the ingredients contained in these pills, it is hoped, will overcome that 
prejudice which exists amongst the educated classes against “ Patent Medicines,” and prove 
that they are no nostrum to be palmed off on the public by an ignorant empiric as a panacea 
for all disorders, but a valuable medicine, carefully prepared by a qualified practitioner, and 
offered as a safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for indigestion, constipation, liver and 
stomach complaints. 

Prepared only by Mr. Pricnarp, 65, Charing-cross, and to be had of all Vendors, in 
Bottles at ls. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. 








) R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be dis 
tinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. The method does not require the 
extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are 
loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication, Decayed teeth stopped and 
rendered sound and useful in mastication —At home from Ten till Five. 
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This day is published, in crown 8vo., price 4s. 6d., cloth, 


NQUIRY INTO THE EVIDENCE RELATING to the CHARGES 
BROUGHT BY LORD MACAULAY AGAINST WILLIAM PENN. By JOHN 
PAGET, Esgq., Barrister-at- Law. 


Edinburgh and London: W11LL1amM Biackwoop and Sons. 








[On the Ist of December, price 2s., No. CXXIX. (XCIIL. New Series), 
THe ECCLESIOLOGIST. Published under the Superintendence of the 


Ecclesiological Society. 

ConTENTs:—On a Wooden Church of the Sogne Fiord, Norway—Some Remarks on 
Glass Painting. V.—Anc‘ent English Art—Architectural Notes in France. I.—White- 
wash and Yellow Dab. II.—Shottesbrook Church and its arrangements—The late Dean 
of Ely—Meeting of Parish Choirs at Ashbourne—Announcement of a History of Altars— 
The Merton College Library Windows—The Movement against Pews—Scudamore Organs 
eg Ee os aa Chants—The New Foreign Office—Reports, &c. Title and Index to 

ol. a 


London: J. Masters, Aldersgate-street-and New Bond-street. 





This day is published, in 2 vols., feap. 8vo., price 12s. 
THE BALLADS OF SCOTLAND, Edited by PROFESSOR 
AYTOUN. 
WILLIAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Of whom may be had, by Proressor AyTOUN, 


LAYS OF THE SCOTTISH CAVALIERS. Eleventh Edition, 7s. 6d. 
BOTHWELL: A Poem. Third Edition, 7s. 6d. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS, by Bon Gauttier. Fifth Edition, 8s, 6d. 
FIRMILIAN; A Spasmodic Tragedy. Foolscap, 5s. 





Shortly will appear, in one volume, elegantly printed, verbatim from the Roman edition 
recently published, in 8vo., upon cold-pressed paper, cloth boards, price 10s. to Sub- 
scribers ; non-Subscribers, 12s, 


H KAINH AIAGHKH. NOVUM TESTAMENTUM ex Antiquissimo Codice 
Vaticano. Edidit ANcELUs Matus, S.R.E. Cardinalis. Prospectuses can be had of the 
Publishers. 

London: Davip Nutt, and W1LL1aMs and NorGAreE. 





Under the express Patronage of Her Majesty and H. R. H. the 
Prince Consort. 


Now ready, Twenty-eighth Edition, in one vol., royal 8vo., with the Arms beautifully 
engraved, handsomely bound with gilt edges, price 31s. 6d. 


ODGE’S PEERAGE and BARONETAGE for 1859, corrected throughout 
from the Personal Communications of the Nobility. 

The present Edition has been considerably enlarged, and contains a full aceount of the 
Families of the Baronets, with their collateral branches. 

Lodge’s Peerage is acknowledged to be the most complete, as well as the most elegant, work of the kind. 
Nothing can exceed the facility of its arrangements, or the beauty of its typography and binding, and for its 
authority, correctness, and embellishments, the work is entitled to the high place it occupies on the tables 
of her Majesty and the Nobility. 


London: Hurst and Biackett, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 

Tux advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
Best Texts ExTanT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its pregress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the T nivir- 
sity. There have also been supplied, where necessary, SUMMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
TasLes, BrograpuicaL Notices, Inpicrs, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and cna 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pocket Cxrassics” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 





CLOTH. C!.OTH 

ZEscuytus . ‘ * ‘ - 8 O| Horatius ‘ P . e — 
ARISTOPHANES. 2 vols, ‘ - 6 O | JuvENALIs ET PERSiUs , é — = 
ARISTOTELIS EtHIca . ° - 2 QO] Livius. 4vols. . . - es 
CasarR . ° é e “ - 2 6 | Lucanus ‘ e e e — i. 
CICERO DE OFFICIIS, DE SENECTUTE, Lucretius , ° . e e 8 0 
ET DE AMICITIA ‘ r . 2 O| Pueaprus . e e ‘ eo 1 4 
Cornetius NEpos P ‘ - 1 4] SaLtustius . e e e e 2 0 
DEMOSTHENES DE Corona et As- SopHnocLes ° . e « 8 0 
CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . - 2 0} Tacrrus. 2 vols. ° e » &' 0 
Euripipes. 8 vols. ° - 6 6 | THUCYDIDES. 2vols. , e - 6 0 
Euripipis Tracepi2z VI. . - 8 6 | VirRGiLius - ‘ ° ‘ «3&6 
Heropotus. 2 vols. ° 5 6 | XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA ~ ia & 
Homer ILias ; ‘ - 8&8 6 | Porte Scenic! Graci ‘ «2 @ 

OpyssEA . ° “ <i @ 





¢,* A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required. 
SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Texts of the “Oxrorp Pocker Crassics,” are now in course of 
publication, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members o 
the Universities. 


= 








Of SOPHOCLES are already published:— | Orestes (ditto) . . . -— 

Asax (including the Text) . . 1 0 | Pua@nissa (ditto). . aes 

Evectra (ditto). ° P . 1 © | Hrrrorytus (ditto) . . 2 8 

Cvieus Rex (ditto) ° . - 1 0 | AtceEstts (ditto) . . . - 10 
—- CoLoneus (ditto) . - 1 0} ** The Nores separately, in One Volume, 

ANTIGONE (ditto) ‘ -— cloth, 3s. 

PutLoctTetes (ditto) ° ° 2 8 

‘TKACHINIZ . . 1 0 


*.* ‘he Notes separately, One Volume, | Dewosruenes pE Corona (with Text) 2 0 











cloth, 3s. 6d. ZEscHINEs IN CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) 2 0 
Of ASSCHYLUS are already published:— | Virc1t—Georaics (ditto) . . 2 0 
Pxomerneus Vinctus (with Text) 1 0 Bucorics (ditto) . . 1 0 
Serr. m contra Tuesas (ditto) . 1 0 AENEID (ditto) 2 2 8 
Persa (<itto) : . . 1 0 | Horace, Opes AND Epopes (ditto) 2 0 
AGAMEMNON (ditto) c «eo - Satrres (ditto) c+ = ® 
CuoerHon (ditto) r a —- Epistles anv Ars Pogtica 
EvumentpEs (ditto) ‘ 1 0 (ditto) ° ° ° . 1 0 
Suppvices (ditto) . . ! 1 0 Horace—tThe Notes separately, in One 


*,* The Notes separately, One Volume, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Of EURIPIDES are already published :— 
Hecusa (with Text) . ‘ « &® 
Mepza (ditto) ° ° ‘ « 1 © 
Oxford, and $77, Strand, London: J. H. and J. Parxer. 








Volume, cloth, 2s. 


Sat.ust, JucurtTuHA (ditto) 1 6 

CaTILINE (ditto) . a ie. 
CornELius Nepos (dittoc) . . 1 & 
Puzprus (ditto) . ° * oe f 0 
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CHAPMAN AND HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


MR. CARLYLE’S NEW WORK. 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, called FREDERICK 
THE GREAT. By THOMAS CARLYLE. In demy 8vo., with Portraits and Maps, 
vols, I, and II. Price £2. { Second Edition is now ready. 


MEMOIRS OF BARTHOLOMEW FAIR. By HENRY MOR- 
LEY. With facsimile Drawings, engraved upon wood by the Brothers Dalziel. Demy 8vo., 
price 21s., handsomely bound. {This day. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN EXCURSION TO CALIFORNIA.” 

LIFE IN VICTORIA. By WM. KELLY. 2 Vols. Post 8vo., 21s. 





[ This day. 
PROVERBS WITH PICTURES. By CHARLES H. BENNETT. 
With about 250 Illustrations. Feap. 4to., 7s. 6d. [ This day. 


THE SUNBEAM. A Book of Photographs from Nature. Edited 
by P. H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A. In 1 vol. handsomely bound, price £3 3s. [This day. 


SONGS BY A SONG WRITER. By W.C. BENNETT. Post 8vo., 
price 3s. 6d. [ This day. 

THE ENGLISH SCHOOL GIRL, HER POSITION AND 
DUTIES. By Mrs. ALFRED HIGGINSON. Post 8vo., sewed, 1s. 6d. 


SKETCHES OF ALGERIA DURING THE KABYLE WAR. 
By H.M. WALMSLEY. Post 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


HERALDRY: in HISTORY, POETRY, and ROMANCE. By 
ELLEN JANE MILLINGTON. With numerous Illustrations. Post 8vo., 9s. 


EARLY ANCIENT HISTORY; or, The ANTE-GREEK PERIOD, 
as it appears to us since the most Recent Discoveries in Egypt and Assyria. By 
HENRY MENZIES. Post 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


A MONTH IN YORKSHIRE. By WALTER WHITE. Third 
Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 9s. 


THE WHIST PLAYER. The Laws and Practices of Short Whist 


Explained and Illustrated. By Lieutenant-Colone] B****, With numerous diagrams 
printed in colours. Second Edition. Imp. 16mo., 5s. 


HEALTH AND DISEASE, THEIR LAWS, WITH PLAIN 
PRACTICAL PRESCRIPTIONS FOR THE PEOPLE. By BENJAMIN RIDGE, 
M.D., F.R.C.S. Post 8vo., cloth, 12s, 


COUNTRY LIFE IN PIEDMONT. By ANTONIO GALLENGA. 
Post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d. 


THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM; or, EROS and ANTEROS. 
By HENRY J. THURSTAN. Crown Svo., 8s. 6d. 


THE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION: a Concise Account and 
Comparative Review of the English Professions. By H. BYERLEY THOMSON, 
B.A., of the Inner Temple. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


INDUSTRIAL AND SOCIAL POSITION OF WOMEN, in 
the Middle and Lower Ranks. Post 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. By SIR EDWARD 
BULWER LYTTON. With Portrait and Vignettes. 5 vols., crown 8vo., 40s. 


POETICAL WORKS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWN- 
ING. Fourth Edition. 3 vols. feap., 18s. 


HISTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 
By THOMAS MACKNIGHT. Vols. I. and II., demy 8vo., cloth, 30s. 
CuapMan and Hatt, 1938, PICCADILLY. 
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Now ready, price 6s. 
THE LONDON REVIEW. No. XXII. January, 1859. 


ConTENTS :— 


1, Early Christian Monachism. 7. Literary Scepticism. 

2. Scotch University Reform. 8. Illustrated Works. 

3. Memoirs of Saint Simon. 9. Christianity and Ethics. 
4. Comparative Literary Rank of Nations. 10. Fiji and the Fijians. 

5. The Ministry of Life. Brief Literary Notices. 


6. Arithmetic, Ancient and Modern. 


THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE. No. XVI. 
January, 1859. Price 5s. 


ConTENTS :— 
1. The Franks and their Metropolitan. 5. Exegesis of the Book of Job. 
2. The Chinese. 6. Analecta Syriaca. 
3. Babylon and its Present King, by Dr. | 7. Analysis of the Emblems of St. John. 
E. Hincks. Correspondence, Notices, &c. 


4. Notes on John xvii. 


FIJI AND THE FIJIANS: The Islands and their Inhabitants. 
By T. Witttams. Mission History, oy J. Catvert. Edited by G. S. Rowe. With 
numerous Illustrations. 2 vols., post 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 


“The execution of the volumes is very thorough. They contain an astonishing mass of facts 
compressed skilfully together, and when we close them, we feel as if we understood the Fijians as well 
as civilized men can ever understand savages with whom they have never come into actual contact.”— 
Saturday Review. 


THE BACKWOODS PREACHER: an Autobiography of DAVID 
CARTWRIGHT, for more than Fifty Years a Preacher in the Backwoods and Western 
Wilds of America. Crown 8vo., cloth, price 4s. 5d. 

** A most interesting book, full of the richest Americanism and quaintest anecdotes. In spite of his 
extravagance the preacher’s figure is a noble one, as he moves through that wild backwood life.”— 
Household Words. 

*“‘ The rough old parson is a real study.”— Daily News. 

“ Full of strange incident, we like rough Old Peter.”— Atheneum. 

“One of the strangest books we ever read.” —Ji/ustrated News of the World. 


SEVEN YEARS’ STREET-PREACHING in SAN FRANCISCO, 

CALIFORNIA. By WILLIAM TAYLOR. 12ma., cloth, priceés. 

** We defy any student of human nature, any man gifted with a keen appreciation of remarkable develop- 
ment of character, to read this book without a keen relish. He will find in it many singular developments 
of the action of religious belief on manners, customs, and habits.’’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

‘* Full of adventure, grave and gay.”—New York Observer. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE ILLUSTRATED. By WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


Illustrated. 12mo., cloth, price 6s. 


** A lively illustration of the social condition of California.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


THE HISTORY OF THE RELIGIOUS MOVEMENT OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY CALLED METHODISM, Considered in its Different 
Denominational Forms. By the Rev. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D. Vol. I. From its 
Origin to the Death of Whitfield. 12mo., cloth, price 6s. 


London: ALEXANDER HeEyYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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NEW ILLUSTRATED WORKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


HE FAIRY TALES OF SCIENCE: a Book for Youth. By J. C. 
— With 16 beautiful Illustrations by C. H. Bennett. Feap. 8vo., price 5s., 
cloth elegant. 


\HE TRIUMPHS OF STEAM; or, Stories from the Lives of Watt, Arkwright, and 
| Stephenson. By the Author of ‘‘Might not Right,” “‘Our Eastern Empire,” &c. With 
Illustrations by John Gilbert. Royal 16mo., price 3s. 6d. cloth; or 4s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges, 


< HEADLONG CAREER AND WOFUL ENDING OF PRECOCIOUS PIGGY. 
Written for his Children by the late THOMAS HOOD. With Illustrations by his Son, and 
a Preface by his Daughter. Post 4to., price 2s. 6d., coloured plates. 


HE WAR TIGER; or, Adventures and Wonderful Fortunes of the Young Sea Chief and 
his Boy Chow. By W. DALTON, Author of ‘The Wolf Bey of China.” Illustrated by 
H. S. Melville. Feap. 8vo., price 5s., extra cloth. 


AUL BLAKE; or, The Story of a Boy’s Perils in the Islands of Corsica and Monte Christo, 
By ALFRED ELWES, Author of ‘‘Ocean and her Rulers.” Illustrated by H. Anelay. 
Feap. 8vo., price 5s., extra cloth. 
HE BOY’S OWN TOY-MAKER: a Practical Illustrated Guide to the Useful Emp!oyment 
of Leisure Hours. By E. LANDELLS, Author of ‘Home Pastime.” With upwards of 
150 Engravings. Royal 16mo., price 2s. 6d., extra cloth. 
QCENES OF ANIMAL LIFE AND CHARACTER from Nature and Recollection. By J. B. 
WO In 20 Plates. 4to., price 2s, 6d. plain ; 3s. 6d. coloured, fancy boards. 


{UNDAY EVENINGS WITH SOPHIA; or, Little Talks on Great Subjects, A Book for 
) Girls. By LEONORA G. BELL, Frontispiece by J. Absolon. Feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth. 


Grirrita & FArran, Successors to Newsery & Harris, Corner of St. Paul’s Chureliyard. 





Just published, to be had gratis, 
CATALOGUE of INTERESTING and STANDARD WORKS, in all 
Classes of English and Foreign Literature, selected from the Stock of J. WESTELL, 
English and Foreign Bookseller, 5 and 14, Bozier’s-court, Tottenham Court Road, one door 
from Oxford-street, London. For ready money only. Post-office Orders to be made pay- 
able to J. Westell, Tottenham Court Road Office. Libraries or small parcels of Books 
purchased, 

“‘ One day, three persons were standing before an old book stall, in a passage leading from Oxford-street 
into Tottenham Court Road ; two were gentlemen, the third, of the class and appearance of those who more 
habitually halt at old book stalls. ‘Look,’ said one of the gentlemen to the other, ‘I have discovered here 
what I have searched for in vain the last ten years—the Horace of 1580—the Horace of the Forty Commen- 
tators; a perfect treasury of learning, and marked onty fourteen shillings !’” See ‘‘My Novel,’’ by Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton, book vii. chap. iv. 

Messrs, TRUBNER & Co., in reply to the inquiries of their numerous Subscribers, have much 
pleasure in announcing that they have just issued THE FIRST VOLUME (comprising 

Letters A to J, 1,005 pp. imp. 8vo. price 18s. to subscribers, 21s. to non-subscribers), of 


YRITICAL DICTIONARY of ENGLISH LITERATURE, and BRITISH 

/ and AMERICAN AUTHORS, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts to the 
Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing Thirty-one Thousand Biographies and Lite- 
rary Notices. With an Index of Subject-Matter. By S. AUSTIN ALLIBONE. 

The Second Volume (Letter K to Z, likewise exceeding 1,000 pp.), which is in a very forward 
state (being stereotyped as far as the Letter S), will complete the work, and be published, 
with a most elaborate Index of Subject-Matter, in the autumn of 1859, on the same terms as 
the First Volume. 








_ The above important work was originally announced to be published in 1857, in 1 vol. 
imp. 8vo., of about 1,500 pages, and the first appeal to the public on its behalf was signally suc- 
cessful. ‘The delay in the publication seems to have caused a feeling of disappointment among 
the patrons of the work, but it is hoped that this feeling will give way to one of lively satisfac- 
tion when the first half of it is examined. The high expectations raised by the mere an- 
nouncement made it incumbent upon the author and publishers to spare no expense or 
trouble to bring the work to the greatest state of perfection; and although stereotyped to 
the letter H at the time it was first announced, that portion has been entirely revised, pirily 
re-written, and so much new matter introduced, that the subscribers will now receive above 
2,000 pages, at no increase of price. 
Prospectuses and Specimens will be forwarded on application. 
London: TRUBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 
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NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES 


TO BE PUBLISHED BY 
JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER, 


Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, British & Foreign, 
ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &c. 


Txosk who know the Church to be God’s appointed instrument for the regeneration of 
mankind, and, regarding it as such, have tried to impress her claims upon others, in oppo- 
sition to the sectarianism of the day, are well aware of the difficulty they have to encounter 
in the almost universal ignorance, even amongst persons supposed to be well educated, of 
the facts of Ecclesiastical History. This is not surprising, considering how dry and unin- 
teresting to all but the divinity student are most treatises upon this subject. Yet the 
moment we turn aside from the beaten track that connects one great epoch with another, 
we find incidents of the most exciting, attractive, and instructive kind, crowding together 
with a truth more strange than fiction, and wonderfully illustrative of the progress of the 
faith and of the inner and outer life of the Church. Such incidents, though scarcely 
claiming a place in strict history, may justly find mention in narrations of another kind, 
The great highway of history is adorned with many beautiful flowers, and there is no 
reason why we should not weave some of them intoa garland. Or, to change the metaphor, 
the details which the historian is obliged to leave untouched afford materials which, when 
made the basis of tales exhibiting the manners, circumstances, personages, and general 
characteristics of their period, may be reckoned amongst the most useful means of impress- 
ing great truths and important events upon the popular mind. No attempt has yet been 
made, upon a regular plan, to work this comparatively unexplored mine. 


But it is about to be made. The Series of Tales now announced will embrace the most 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient 
and modern times. They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular 
style, upon sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true 
estimate of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now regard 
Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly interesting 
and instructive episodes. 


The series is to be conducted by a responsible editor, and it is intended that, when 
complete, it shall illustrate not ouly portions of the history of the Church in Great 
Britain, but also in her Colonies, in the different countries of Europe, and in the East. 
The extent of the series must, of course, greatly depend upon the favour and support 
accorded to it by the public. 


Each tale, although forming a link of the entire series, will be complete in itself, 
enabling persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single tale separately. 


It is intended to issue a volume on the first of each month, at the uniform price of 
One Shilling. 
Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 








—" 
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P{ANDEL WITHIN THE REACH OF THE MILLION.—MESSIAH, 
complete, for Voice and Piano, or Organ, arranged by John Bishop, Is. 4d, 2s., 3s. 6d., 
6s. 6d., 15s., and 18s. Memoirs of Handel, 1s.; and a splendid Portrait, 3s. 


CHRISTMAS QUADRILLES. 
OLD FATHER CHRISTMAS QUADRILLES. By Apam Wrieur, 


Finely Illustrated, 3s. Winter’s Warm Fireside, S ng for Christmas, by the favourite 
composer, W. T. WricuTon. Illustrated, 2s. Mendelssohn’s Songs Without Words, 
fingered by John Bishop. Six Books, each 4s., or complete in one vol., 12s. 


MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO, &c., by HAMILTON and 
CZERNY.—Good wine needs no bush, and a 203rd Edition, price 4s., has far outstripped 
all recommendation. These far-famed Instructions have had as many issues as “ Robin- 
son Crusoe,” and the cry is “‘ Still they come.’’—Vide Bent’s ‘‘ Literary Advertiser,’’ for 
December. 


THE HOLY FAMILY.—Sacred Melodies from the Great Masters. Arranged 
by W. H. CALCOTT. Book I. Piano Solo, 5s.; duet, 6s.; accompaniments for flute, 
violin, and violoncello, 1s. each. Clare’s Psalmody, 12 books, 3s. each; or in 4 vols. 
bound in cloth, 9s. each. Warren’s Psalmody, 4 vols., 2s. each; or in 1 vol., half- bound 
morocco, 8s. Beale and Wrig'i': n’s Psalmody, 6s. 


London: Rosert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street; and all Musicsellers. 





Nearly ready, Crown 4to. 


SERRURERIE DU MOYEN-AGE: LES FERRURES DE 
PORTES, par Raymonp BorpeEaux; avec Dessins par Henri Gerente et G. Bouet. 
(40 planches et 47 gravures sur bois.) 


Oxford: PARKER. 
Paris: Auc. Ausry, Libr:ire, Rue Dauph‘ne 16. 





Recently published, Feap. 8vo., 5s. 


HE SCHOLAR AND THE TROOPER; or, Oxford during the Great 
Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, M.A. 


‘Mr. Heygate has managed these discussions with much skill, and the chapters in which they occur 
will certainly not, as he seems to apprehend, be condemned as dull. .., Within those three years the star 
of the King rose high, and set again for ever. Mr. Heygate has filled his canvas with figures full of life 
and individual character, and has sketched them with discriminating sympathy. ... We may congratulate 
Mr. Heygate upon having repaired the neglect of his ‘ constitutional’ privileges as an undergraduate. 
There is abundant evidence that he has not only collected the historical materials of his narrative with 
conscientious perseverance, but has surveyed the actual scenes of contest with a learned eye. The result 
is a vivid and truthful picture, in which we lose sight of the jabour in our admiration of the art. ... 
There is nothing in the spirit or the conduct of the story which is not worthy of cordial acceptance ; and 
it has passages which no vulgar pen could have written, and which few will read unmoved.”’—Saturday 
Review, Sept. 4, 1858. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James ParRKER. 








In 8vo., price 10s. 6d. 


7 ~ 7 r 
HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, AND OTHER 
AUTHORIZED BOOKS, from the Reformation; and an Attempt to ascertain how 

the Rubrics, Canons, and Customs of the Church have been understood and observed from 

the same time: with an Account of the State of Religion in England from 1640 to 1660. 

By the Rev. Tuomas Latusury, M.A., Author of “ A History of the Convocation,” ‘‘ The 

Nonjurors,” &c. 

“Mr. Lathbury’s method of dealing with the Prayer-book, the Rubrics, and the Canons is not a very 
common one: he aims at ascertaining the minds of the framers, and the interpretation put upon Books 
of Authority in the Church from the period of the Reformation down to the accession of George III. In 
carrying out this view, he seems to us to have exercised extreme care, and to have spared no labour in 
the search for materials amongst contemporaneous and rare publications. There is a large amount 
of information in the book, not only upon ecclesiastical, but aiso upon general history ; and the style is 
at once popular and learned. One point which is strikingly brought out is the invariable agreement be- 
tween Churchmen and Nonconformists respecting the meaning of the Rubrics and Canons: the interpre- 
tation given by the Bishops was never objected to, but they were censured for enforcing regulations, the 
meaning of which was not disputed. There is an entire absence of partiality in the volume, and an evi- 
dent desire to arrive at the truth.”—Cambridge Chronicle, Nov. 6, 1858. 


Oxford and London: JoHn Henry and JAMES PARKER. 
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Recently published, 2 vols., Feap. 8¥o., price 10s. cloth. 
\ IGNONETTE: a Sxercn. By the Author of “‘ The Curate of Holy Cross.” 


“ The writing is far above mediocrity, and in some passages is nervous, powerful, and impressive ; 

the descriptive parts are distinguished by much care and fidelity to nature.”—Literary sucewe. een 

«Ty all readers this novel will present the charm of an earnest and path ‘t c \..scussion of life’s trials, 
conveyed in the proper spirit to endure them; .... the chief attraction be uz in the wescription of cha- 
racters, some of which are beautifully drawn. The sty le of writing, also, is peculiarly simple and grace- 

1.°—John Bull. . : , ; ; 
ar Much praise is due to the author for the carefulness with which this tale is written. _ There is an air 
of reality about it. It is as if he were telling a sad chapter of his own experience.” — Daily News. 


Oxford and London: Jonn HeNry and JAMES PARKER. 





Just published, price 6d. 
() UDDESDON COLLEGE. By One wuo xnows It. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 





Just published, Feap. 8vo., price 4s. 


ONSIDERATIONS RESPECTING A FUTURE STATE, an Essay: 

being the substance of Ten Lectures originally delivered in the Church of St. Thomas, 
Stamferd-hill, By the Rev. LEWIS P. MERCIER, M.A., University College, Oxford ; 
Head Master of St. John’s Foundation School, and Assistant Reader at the Foundling 
Hospital. 


London: Joun Henry and James Parker, 377, Strand. 





Nearly ready, Feap. 8vo., price 4s. 
ERMONS ON NEW TESTAMENT CHARACTERS. By the Author of 


‘* Sermons on the Prayer-book,’’ and “ On the Sufferings and Resurrection of our Lord.” 
Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JAMEs PARKER. 





Now ready, Feap. 8vo. 
ERMONS ON THE DAILY SERVICES; Intended to Illustrate the 


Meaning and the Devotional Use of their several Parts. By the Rev. EDGAR N. 
DUMBLETON, B.A., Curate of Chislehurst. 


Oxford and London; Joun Henry and James PARKER. 





Nearly ready, Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
()X EUCHARISTICAL ADORATION. By the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, 
M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James Parker. 





UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
UNDER THE STATUTE 
“ De Examinatione Candidatorum qui non sunt de corpore Universitatis.” 
The Examination will commence on the morning of Tuesday the 14th of June, 1859. 


Junior and Senior Candidates will be examined at the same time; but the Papers for 
the two Examinations will be different. 


THE REGULATIONS FOR THE YEAR 1859 may now be had, gratis, on 


application to Messrs, Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 





Just published, price 2s. 6d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS, DIVISION LISTS, &c., for the Examination 
held in June, 1858. 


Oxford: Printed for the Delegates, at the University Press, and sold by 
J. H. and J. Parker, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 








AN ESSAY on INTUITIVE MORALS. Part I. THEORY OF 
MORALS. New Edition, (shortly). 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. By the Author of “ An Essay on Intuitive 


Morals.” In 8vo., price 7s. 6d. cloth. 


** We can commend this volume to our readers as displaying much closeness of argument and consider- 
able eloquence.” — Economist. 
“*A masculine and cleverly-reasoned essay.””—Leader. 


AGE, AUTHORS, and AUTHORITY of the PENTATEUCH. 
Introduction to the Book of Genesis, with a Commentary on the Opening Portion. 
From the German of Dr. PETER von BOHLEN, late Professor of Oriental Languages 
and Literature in the University of Kénigsberg. Edited by JAMES HEYWOOD, 
M.P., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo., 14s. 


THE CATECHISM OF POSITIVE RELIGION: Translated from 
the French of AUGUSTE COMTE. By RICHARD CONGREVE, M.A., Author of 
“The Roman Empire of the West,” &. One vol., feap. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


THR CONFESSIONS OF A CATHOLIC PRIEST. In 1 vol. 
8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

** It certainly contains some remarkable illustrations of life and character.’”— Leader. 

‘*He attached himself to the Hungarian Army, and charged, cross in hand, at the head of columns. 
It is needlss to recapitulate the well-known events of the campaign, which our author describes with 
all the spirit and vivacity of an eye-witness.””—Saturday Review. 

‘The story is interesting from many causes, and will well repay perusal.””— Critic. 

‘* Throughout the writer shews the most intimate acquaintance with the niceties of Hungarian life and 
politics. ‘The pen which traces these scenes is an able and often an eloquent one.”—Literary Gazette. 

‘* Its literary execution is unquestionably good, and there are some passages of real eloquence. The 
part relating to the Hungarian insurrection is interesting, and many of the scenes of social life shew a 
vigour which would have enabled the author to write a good novel.” — Press. 


URIEL, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo., cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 


“The grand poem, ‘Uriel.’ .. . . The most powerful poet of our country and our times.”’—W. 8. 
LANDOR. 

** Power, emotion, and picturesqueness. . . . His characters talk subtly and impressively.’’—Leader. 

‘** Power, working darkly. . . . The charm of that song.’’— Atheneum. 

“Sterling and active power...... Before us stretches the broad rich land of poetry... . . 4 4 man who 


can write thus would have done well in leaving his learning.’’— Critic. 


POEMS. By the Author of “ Uriel.” New Edition, (shorily). 


EX ORIENTE: Sonnets on the Indian Rebellion. To which are 
added Sonnets from “ Petrarch.” Feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d. cloth. 

“We have frequently expressed an opinion as to the unfitness of the sonnet for the English language. 
Ex Oriente, or Sonnets on the Indian Rebellion, is one of the most remarkable exceptions to this judg- 
ment that we have met with, exhibiting little or nothing of the forced and artificial character which 
mostly attends the English sonnet. . . . The author possesses a sufficient mastery of language, and 
is competently enough skilled in versification, to write with a certain degree of ease..... Itisa 
curious—indeed, an interesting book.””— Spectator. 


New Work by PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 


Now ready, One Volume, 4to., price 8s. 6d. 


é. ° . 
THEISM, DOCTRINAL AND PRACTICAL; or, Didactic Re- 
ligious Utterances. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of “The Soul,” 

“ History of the iiebrew Monarchy,” &e. 

“The natural theolovy of this book . . . is for the most part well reasoned out from the evidence of 
facts perceptible to common experience. It establishes religion upon the solid basis of moral conscious- 
ness, treating it justly as a matter of intuition, and no longer after the old manner as an induction of 
science. . . . Mr. Newman is more radically Christian than many have been who held most faithfully to 
the formal doe: rine of a miraculous inspiration.” —Jnquirer. 

“It is a book which abounds on every page with beauties of thought and expression; it enunciates 
clearly profound and weighty theological truths; it puts forth a multitude of penetrating yet kindly 
observations upon nature and humanity ; it infers numerous wise practical maxims, political and social ; 
it is unsparing in its rebuke of all kinds of hypocrisies.’"— Westminster Review. 


London: JoHn CHAPMAN, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
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STANDARD WORKS FOR PRESENTS, 


IN ELEGANT BINDINGS, 


Published by Jonn Henry and James Parxsr, Oxford, and 377, Strand, 
London ; and sold by all Booksellers. 


DAILY SERVICES OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND; complete 


in one handsome and portable volume. A New Edition, with References to the Sunday 
Lessons. Crown 8vo., with red Rubrics. In roan, 12s.; calf antique, carmine edges, 
17s.; or best morocco, gilt leaves, 18s. 


JEREMY TAYLOR’S HOLY LIVING AND DYING. 2 vols., feap. 


8vo. Elegantly printed on tinted paper, with red Rubrics. Bound in calf antique, car- 
mine edges, 18s.; morocco antique, grolier edges, £1 8s. 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD, reprinted 


entire, with Translations appended to the Latin Prayers. Feap. 8vo., with red Rubrics. 
Elegantly bound in grained calf, gilt leaves, 10s. 6d. 


BISHOP ANDREWES’ DEVOTIONS. Translated from the Greek 


(and Latin), and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo., with red Rubrics. Plain morocco, 8s. ; or 
in calf antique, carmine edges, 10s. 6d. 


SPINCKES’ MANUAL OF PRIVATE DEVOTIONS. A New Edi- 


tion, feap. 8vo., with floriated borders, plain morocco, 7s. 6d. ; or in calf antique, carmine 
edges, 9s.; morocco antique, 13s. 


SACRA PRIVATA. The Private Meditations, Devotions, and Prayers 
of the Right Rev. T. Witson, D.D., Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man. Printed entire 
from the Original Manuscripts. Feap. 8vo., calf antique, carmine edges, 12s.; morocco 
antique, grolier edges, 16s. 


THOMAS A KEMPIS ON THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. The 


Four Books of. A New Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo., with Vignettes and red Rubrics. 
Calf antique, carmine edges, 10s. 6d.; morocco antique, grolier edges, 15s. 


ADVENT READINGS FROM THE FATHERS. Selected from “ The 


Library of the Fathers.”’ Feap. 8vo., calf antique, carmine edges, 10s. 6d. 


S. ANSELM’S MEDITATIONS AND PRAYERS. 
Edited by E. B. Pusry, D.D. Fcap. 8vo., grained calf, gilt edges, 12s. 


Nearly ready, the Fifty-eighth Edition, price £1 5s. cloth; morocco, £1 11s. 6d. ; 
best morocco, £2 2s. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse for the Sundays and 
Holydays throughout the Year. 
In Imperial Octavo, printed with red lines and eight Illuminated Borders in facsimile from 
Medieval Manuscripts, in gold and colours, antique cloth, bevilled, with gilt edges. 

The CuristTran Year is also published in six different sizes, at prices varying from 1s. 6d. 

to 10s. 6d. in cloth, and is kept in a variety of plain and elegant bindings, at prices vary- 

ing from 2s. 6d. to £3 3s. It is supplied by order through any Bookseller, and is usually 

kept in stock by the principal Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 


LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse for Christian Children. 


Foolscap Octavo Edition—Morocco, plain, 10s. 6d.; antique calf, 12s.; morocco by 
Hayday, lds. 
32mo. Edition —Morocco, plain, 5s. ; antique calf, 7s.; morocco by Hayday, 7s. 6d. 
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JUVENILE BOOKS ADAPTED FOR PRESENTS. 








KENNETH; or, THE REAR-GUARD OF THE GRAND ARMY. 


By the Author of the “ Heir of Redclyffe.’” Third Edition, illustrated, 12mo., cloth 
gilt, 5s. 


AMY GRANT; or, THE ONE MOTIVE. 12mo., cloth gilt, 8s. 6d. 


DAWN AND TWILIGHT. By the Author of “ Amy Grant.” 2 vols., 
feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 


THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD IN EASY VERSE. Square 12mo., 


cloth gilt, 2s. 6d. ; or with the Plates coloured, 3s. 6d. 


SEVEN FAIRY TALES. With Illustrations. Square 18mo., cloth 
gilt, 2s. 6d. 


THE CALIFORNIAN CRUSOE. A Tate or Mormonism. 
By the Rev. H. Caswati. Second Edition, 12mo., cloth, 23. 6d. 


RODOLPH THE VOYAGER. By the Rev. Dr. Szwett. 2 vols., 
12mo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. Adapted to Children of the English 


Church. Best Edition, with Illustrations, 12mo., cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
THE SAME, a Cheap Edition, 12mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


SPECULATION: aTale. By the Rev. W. Heyeate. 12mo., cloth, 
2s. 6d. 


COXE’S CHRISTIAN BALLADS. A New Edition, with Additions. 
12mo., cloth gilt, 3s, 


CHRONICLES OF CAMBER CASTLE: a Tale of the Reformation. 


12mo., cloth, 3s. 
STORM AND SUNSHINE; or, THE BOYHOOD OF HERBERT 
FALCONER. 12mo., cloth gilt, 2s. 


Joun Henry and James Parxer, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 
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\ ONUMENTAL BRASSES and TABLETS, Ecclesiastical, Corporate, 
AL Official, and Private Seals, Dies, Stamps, and Diploma Plates, in Medizval and Modern 
Styles; Arms sought for; Sketch, 2s. 6d.,in colour, 5s., painted on vellum, 21s. ; Crests on 
Seals or Rings, 8s. Monograms and Heraldic Designs executed in correct style. Solid gold, 
18 carat, Hall-marked, Sard or Bloodstone Ring, engraved Crest, two guineas. Lever-press 
and Crest-die, one guinea. Illustrated Price-list, post free—T. MORING, Engraver and 
Heraldic Artist, (who has received the gold medal for Engraving), 44, High Holborn, W.C. 














London Library, 12, St. James’s-square. 
HIS extensive LENDING LIBRARY, the only one of its kind in London, 


offers to its members nearly 75,000 Volumes, selected from the literature of all countries, 
and including a large proportion of old and valuable Works not supplied by ordinary cir- 
culating libraries. ‘The Reading-room is furnished with the principal periodicals, English, 
French, and German. Additions are continually made, both of the standard works of the 
day, and of the older and rarer books. Fifteen Volumes at a time are allowed to country 
members, ten to residents in London. Subscribers are admitted on the recommendation of 
a Member, subject to the approval of the Committee. Terms, on nomination, £3 a year, 
or £2 a year with entrance fee of 6s; life membership, £26. Prospectus, free. Catalogue, 
9s. 6d. Open from 10 to 6. Rosert Harrison, Secretary and Librarian. 








INSTITUTED 1808. 
Invested Capital exceeding £2,000,000 annually. 


THIS Society is one of the very few purely Mutual Insurance Offices, the 
whole of the profits being divided among the Policy-holders. 

The rates are considerably below those usually charged. Thus at the age of 40 the sum 
of 321. 19s. 2d., which at the ordinary premium will insure 1,0002., with the NORWICH 
UNION WILL INSURE ONE THOUSAND AND NINETY-FIVE POUNDS, 
FOUR SHILLINGS, giving an immediate Bonus in addition to subsequent accumulations, 

Annuities and Special Risks undertaken on favourable terms. 

For Forms of Proposal and Prospectuses apply at the Society’s Offices, 6, Crescent, New 
Bridge-street, Blackfriars, E.C., and Surrey-street, Norwich. 


GOOD NEWS FOR HUSBANDS. 

T HE extraordinary excitement in domestic circles respecting HARPER 

I WELVETREES’ PATENT SOAP POWDER for Washing, is daily increasing. 
All who have tried it are delighted with the astonishing saving of time, trouble, labour, 
money, firing, soap, tongue, and temper. A Penny Packet is equal to Ten Pennyworth of 
Soap, and a week’s washing may be done in three hours with positive certainty. No rub- 
bing required. Boil the clothes twenty minutes, and hang them up to dry. Sold in Penny 
Packets by grocers and druggists everywhere. 

Patentee, HaARPrR TWELVETREES, 139, Goswell-street, London, manufacturer of the 
celebrated “ Eggs and Butter Power,” and ‘* Brewers’ Yeast,” for economical bread-making, 





Just published, Tenth Edition, price 1s. 


“(\N THE LOSS OF TEETH.” And as now restored by the NEW 
PATENT SYSTEM of SELF-ADHESION WITHOUT SPRINGS, WIRES, or LIGA- 
TURES, and aiso without extracting any Teeth or roots, or any painful operation ; the result 
of 20 years’ practice. By THOMAS HOWARD, Surgeon-Dentist to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. The invention is of importance to many persons, and those interested in it 
should read this Treatise. 
**A book that will be read with pleasure and profit by all who are about to seek dental 
advice, and emanating from such quarters may be relied upon.” —Blackwood’s Ladies Magazine. 
“This treatise should be read by all those who are compelled to resort to artificial teeth ; 
the author’s great experience and acknowledged success give him a title to the reader’s con- 
fidence.” —Kent Herald. 
“‘Much that is curious, and more that is valuable, will be found in this treatise on the 
Teeth.”— Brighton Herald. 
SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, and all Booksellers, or sent free by post by Mr. HowarpD, 
17, George-street, Hanover-square, 
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By SYLVANUS URBAN, Gent. 





MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


ERRORS IN MR. HINGESTON’S 
EDITION OF CAPGRAVE’S CHRO- 
NICLE. 


Mr. UrsBan,—The very great value of 
the Chronicles and Memorials issued under 
the superintendence of the Master of the 
Rolls, and the exceedingly careful and 
scholar-like manner in which most of that 
series have been edited, must be my ex- 
cuse, if excuse be needed, for pointing out 
some errors to be found in one of the 
number, namely, ‘“ Capgrave’s Chronicle 
of England.” This work contains, among 
others, two blunders which may be classed 
with the most comical in English litera- 
ture. 

At page 56 the following occurs in the 
text of the Chronicle :— 

*“ And in this same tyme Judas Machabeus 
and his bretherin conqwered the lond of Inde, 


killid here enimes, purged the Temple, and had 
victorie of ful many tyrauntis.” 


On reading this I, of course, thought it a 
mere slip of the printer, or the copyist 
who transcribed the manuscript, where n’s 
and u’s are almost, if not quite, alike; it 
never occurred to me that it was possible 
that any one could interpret Iude, how- 
ever mis-spelt, when connected with the 
name of Judas Maccabeeus, to mean any- 
thing other than Judea. Judge my sur- 
prise when, on turning to the index, the 
following entry presented itself :— 

‘India. . . conquered by Judas Maccabeus and 
his brethren.” 

Surely the editor did not compile that 
index. 

The former error may possibly be an 
oversight, the following is undoubtedly 
grounded on a misunderstanding of the 
text. At p. 173 we read :— 

“In the xxxii. sere there was a man thei 
— Wiliam Waleys, that was in Scotland, 
an 


reised the puple, and mad al the cuntre 
rebel to Edward the Kyng.”’ 


To this passage the following highly intel- 
ligent marginal note is attached :— 


** Rebellion of Wallace in favour of the English 
king.”’ 


Of course the editor has interpreted the 
to in the text to mean, in favour of: if he 
had made very deep researches into the 
dialects of East Anglia and Mercia, medi- 
geval or modern, he would have been aware 
that ¢o was constantly used in the sense of 


against; but the text does not require even 
this licence, “rebel” may be read as (what 
it probably is) a noun, and then even the 
very slight grammatical difficulty of a pro- 
vincial idiom vanishes. 

With the glossary there is not much 
fault to find, except the uncommon one 
of over-copiousness. There are words in it 
by the dozen of which every child kuows 
the meaning; “geven,” “axed,” “ patent- 
ly,” “scholere,” and “ gore” do not require 
great lexicographical acumen to inter- 
pret them, but there are some not to be 
found in the glossary which certainly 
ought to have been there. ‘“ Moises-werk,” 
(p. 98,) for instance; every reader will 
not see on the instant that Mosaic is here 
meant*. 

I could also conceive it possible that 
persons might read Capgrave’s Chro- 
nicle who were unaware that Sistewys 
(pp. 128, 156, 203) was the vernacular for 
Cistercian. An editor who thinks it neces- 
sary to explain to his readers that “ hosen” 
means stockings should not leave them in 
darkness on this point. 

The word “ lyster” in the following 
passage, — 

*‘There was he mad lyster of the Paleis, and 
comensale with the Pope,” (p. 235,)— 


is given in the glossary, but without any 
explanation. I believe it to be a form of 
the Anglo-Saxon léstend, “one who does a 
thing,” “an executor.” Perhaps it would 
not be far wrong to render it in this case 
a house-steward, or seneschal. Mr. Hulli- 
well in his Dictionary gives listre, “a 
person who read some part of the church 
service.”—I am, &c., 
EDWARD PEACOCK. 


The Manor, Bottesford, Brigg. 


ENGLISH COUNTY ARMS OR 
DEVICES. 


Mr. Ursan,—Has any English county 
a coat of arms or other device except 
Stafford, which bears the well known 
“ Stafford knot,” and Kent, which bears 
the white horse? If so, what are those 
peculiar to the counties of Salop, Worces- 
ter, and Warwick ? H. S. G. 


Nov., 1858. 





® Query, is not this the earliest occurrence of 
the word in the English language ? 
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GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE 


AND 


HISTORICAL REVIEW. 





THE ARMS, ARMOUR AND MILITARY USAGES 
OF THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. 


(Continued from vol. cev. p. 563.) 


THE dagger was worn, not alone by the knight in his 
battle equipment, but as a part of the civil attire; nor was 
it confined to the gentle of blood only, or to the stronger 
sex: it was carried by the citizen, the yeoman, the ship- 
man, and by ladies. The dagger worn in the pouch, with 
a civil costume, is seen in the figure from the Louterell 
Psalter, engraved in the sixth volume of Vetusta Monu- 
menta, and in pls. 114 and 149 of Hefner’s Trachten. It 
accompanies a civil dress in one of the statuettes of the 
Kerdeston tomb (Stothard, pl. 65), though without the 
gipeiére. In the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales we meet 
with the “‘Yeman,” who, in addition to his sword and 
buckler, carries— 

—‘‘a gaie daggere, 
Harneysed wel, and scharp as poynt of spere.”’ 
The “Shipman” is similarly armed :— 


‘* A dagger hangyng on a laas hadde he, 
Aboute his nekke, under his arm adoun.”’ 


It is Knighton who tells us that the ladies, when they 
appeared at tournaments, wore rich girdles, to which were 
appended gipeiéres holding daggers :—“ habentes cultellos, 


quos Daggerios vulgariter dicunt, in powchiis desuper im- 
positis *,”? 





k Ad an, 1848, 
GeEnt. Mac. Vou. CCVI. B* 
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As we have already seen, the knights and men-at-arms, 
when they descended from their chargers and formed them- 
selves into bodies of infantry, cut down their lances to the 
length of five feet; taking, as an auxiliary weapon, the 
Axe. From this day, the axe regained that prominence 
which it had enjoyed in the old wars of the Northmen: 
king, duke, knight and man-at-arms—all are found con- 
tending with it: in battle-field or on the tournament 
ground, the axe-blade is constantly flashing. In 1356, 
Bertrand du Guesclin receives the herald of the Duke of 
Lancaster, “‘ vestu d’un noir jacques, et 4 son col portoit 
une hache'.” At Auray, in 1364, the French men-at-arms 
carried each his five-feet spear, “‘et une hache forte, dure 
et bien acérée, a petit manche, a son cdté ou sur son col™.” 
In 1368, ‘le Roi Don Piétre se combattoit moult vaillam- 
ment, et tenoit une hache dont il donnoit les coups si 
grands que nul ne Vosoit approcher”.” At the combat of 
Chiset in 1373, we are told that the French, having forced 
the English to give way ‘par force de lances, adoncques 
Jaisserent Anglois leurs lances cheoir, et aux haches se 
prindrent, pour les lances des Francoys briser.” ‘The 
French wings on this occasion were composed of men-at- 
arms with axes and crossbow-men®. In 1378, the rival 
captains of Montbourg and Cherbourg fought at the head 
of their troops with the battle-axe:—‘ La étoit Messire 
Guillaume des Bordes, une hache en sa main, et frappoit 
a dextre et a senestre: tout ce qu’il consuivcit a plein 
coup, il ruoit par terre. D’autre part, Messire Jean 
Harleston, capitaine de Cherbourg, se combattoit bien et 
vaillamment, une hache en sa main, pied avant l’autre”.” 
In 1380, the Duke of Burgundy appears ‘‘armé de toutes 
piéces, une hache en sa main, et un baton blanc en l’autre*.” 
At Rosebecque, in. 1382, the Duke of Bourbon “ d’une 
hache qu’il tenoit, frappoit 4 dextre et a senextre sur 
Flamans; et ce qwil assenoit ja ne le scais relever’.” 
The axes of the Frieslanders appear to have been of a 
different construction from the ordinary hatchet. Froissart 
describes them as being made ‘‘a maniére de cuingnies*® 
a battre bois, bien bandées de fer au long des hanstes‘.” 





! Chron. de Du Guesclin, c. 9. ™ Froissart, i. 494. = Tbid., i. 551. 
© Chron. de Du Guesclin, c. 161. P Froissart, i. 720. 4 Ibid., ii. 104, 
* D’Orronville, c. 56. s Cognées, * Chron. iii. 254, ad an. 1396. 
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The axes of this time were of two kinds: the short- 
handled", named in 
theabove extrac tof 
the year 1364, and 
shewn in the en- 
graving here given, 
from Roy. MS., 
16, G, vi, fol. 172 ; 
and the pole-axe, 
represented in our 
woodcut, No. 17. 
At the battle of 
Auray, a portion 
of the troops, ac- 
cording to the re- 
lation of Cuvelier, 
were armed with the two-hand axe :— 





‘De haches 4 ii. mains, comme gent airée, 
Viennent trestuit ensamble férir la yolée.”’ 


Du Guesclin himself at this fight— 


‘‘D’une hache a ii. mains donna mainte colée.’”"—Chron. i. 225. 


In Spain, in 1369, a ‘‘puissant esquire, named Karen- 
louet, attacked a gentle knight called Don John :”— 
“‘D’une hache a ii. mains au poin qu’il ot grans 
Le féri sur l’espaule: le cop fu si pesans 
L’espaule et le bras li geta sur les champs.”—Jb. ii. 50, 

The blade takes three principal forms: the cusped, 
figured on folio 126 of Roy. MS., 10, E, iv.; the rectan- 
gular or “cleaver” form, seen in the subject engraved 
above (No. 46); and a variety, in which the lower cusp 
is prolonged till it joins the handle, as represented in 
Cotton Roll, xv. 7, and Sloane MS., 346, fol. 3. In some 
examples the axe-blade is balanced by a kind of hammer, 
as seen in pl. 13 of the “History of the Deposition of 
Richard II.,” being there borne by the Earl of Northum- 
berland*. 

By the knights and men-at-arms, when on horseback, 





" A passage in the Chronicle of St. niére de haches, lesquelles estoient bonnes 
Denis gives us the measurement of the et avoient manches de deux piés et demi 
shorter axe. In 1847 the garrison of La de long ou environ.” Vol. v. p. 475. 
Roche-Deryan “issirent & tout une ma- * Archeologia, vol. xx. p. 148. 
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the axe appears to have been carried at the saddle-bow 
inaring. In the romance of “ Richard Coer de Lion,” we 
read, at p. 221, that— 
“* A queyntyse of the kynges owen 
Upon hys hors was i-throwen : 
Before his arsoun, his ax off steel ; 
By that other syde, hys masuel.” 
At p. 227 :— 
‘“‘ He mette with an hethene kyng, 
He took hys ax out off the ryng, 
And hytte hym,” &c. 
Again, at p. 274:— 
‘‘Then was Kyng Richard wroth and grym, 
Hys ax from hys arsoun he drowgh.” 
This ring, for the ready holding of a weapon, is again 
found in the Instructions “to arme a man” for a foot 
encounter, printed in the Archeological Journal, vol. v. 
p. 235:—‘ And then his shorte swerde upon the lyfte 
side, in a rounde rynge, alle nakid, to pulle it oute lightli.” 
We thus see that King Richard is made to carry his axe 
in a ring at the saddle- bow, in order “to pulle it oute 
lightli.” 

The axe was also a tournament weapon, a common form 
of challenge being to exchange “trois coups de lance, 
trois coups d’épée, et trois coups de hache.” The dagger 
was sometimes added, and the number of blows was greatly 
varied ; see the account of the feat-of-arms between Bouci- 
caut and Clifford at Calais,—too long for extract here’. 
Chaucer, in his account of the Tournament, in the ‘‘ Knightes 
Tale,” tells us that, each knight selecting his favourite 
weapon and mode of defence,— 

‘‘Som wol been armed on here legges weel, 
And have an ax, and eek a mace of steel.” —Line 2,125. 

The Mace, as we see from the last line, and from the 
passage of the Romance of Ceeur-de-lion a few lines back, 
was still in use at this period. The material here is steel : 
and again, in the Romance of Richard :— 

“ With hys hevy mase of stele 
There he gaff the kyng hys dele, 
That hys helme al to-rove, 

And hym over hys sadell drove *.” 





Y Faits de Boucicaut, c. 13. * Vol. ii. p. 19, ed. Weber. 
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Brass is sometimes employed. In the Fuits de Beuci- 
quaut we read that “‘Sarrasins 4 grand massues de cuivre 
que ils portent en bataille, et a gisarmes, souvent luy 
estoyent sur le col” (c. 24). And in the Romance of 
Coeur-de-lion :— 
“‘ Hastely, without words mo, 

Hys mase he toke in hys honde tho, 

That was made of yoten bras *.” 
The mace was used in the tournament also. In Chaucer’s 
“Knightes Tale,” the herald finishes his proclamation with 
these words :— 


** Goth forth and ley on faste. 
With longe swerd and with mace fight your fille. 
Goth now your way: this is the lordes wille.” 


And, in the tournament itself,— 
‘‘ With mighty maces the bones they to-breste.” 


The mace, too, was one of the weapons used to the 
terror of the good citizens of London by certain night- 
brawlers during the reigns of Edward II. and Edward 
III. ; as we learn from several mandates issued to restrain 
this enormity. One of these curious instruments, preserved 
by Rymer, is of the first year of Edward IIT., 1327, and 
runs thus :— 

“Rex maiori et vicecomitibus London’, salutem. Quia, 
ut intelleximus, plures, tam de civitate nostra London’, 
quam alii ad eandem confluentes, cum gladiis, masuellis, 
et aliis armis, plis contumelias quam pacem denotantibus, 
in eidem civitate nocte dieque vagantur ; et alii, hujusmodi 
maliciis inheerentes, balistas et arcus pro lapidibus et aliis 
noscivis fundendis, per civitatem predictam deferunt, et 
lapides ac pelotes terreas ad hoe aptas, et alia nociva 
emittunt per ballistas et arcus supradictos, per vicos et 
venellas in civitate preedicté; ex quibus hominibus, pacis, 
quietis, et honestatis, in civitate pradicté degentibus, et 
aliis ad eandem confluentibus, non solim timor gravis 
incutitur, set etiam dampna quamplurima irrogantur, in 
pacis nostre lesionem manifestam; unde non inmeritd 
commovemur. 


“Nos, volentes hujusmodi malitias refreenare, &c. 
- * * * * * 








* Page 18; and compare p. 207. 
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‘“‘Nostris, et Isabelle Regine Anglie matris nostre 
carissimee, servientibus ad arma, et valettis comitum et 
baronum de regno nostro, videlicet, pro quolibet comite, 
vel barone, suo valetto, gladium domini sui in ejus pre- 
sentid deferenti, duntaxat exceptis”.” 

The mace was the characteristic weapon of the Serjeant- 
at-arms: thus, in the Chronicle of St. Denis, under the year 
1323, we read of “un Sergent du roy qui avoit sa mace 
esmailliée de fleurs de lis, qui sont les armes de France, et 
la portoit avec soy, comme sergent d’armes ont de coustume.” 
This enamelled mace is exactly reproduced in the well- 
known monument of the battle of Bovines, engraved by 
Willemin, by Guilhermy and others. 

The forms of the heads of maces at this time are the 
round, the dentated, and the cogged-wheel pattern. Ex- 
amples of all of them may be seen in Roy. MS., 16, G, 
vi., fols. 17, 159, 309 and 402. 

The Plombée, or plommée (plumbata), was a variety of 
the mace, made, as the name indicates, of lead. At the 
combat of Ribeaumont in 1373, “le Sire de Chin tenoit 
une plombée, dont il effondroit durement les bassinets qu’il 
atteignoit*®.” At Rosebecque in 1382, the French men-at- 
arms plied the Flemings with axes and plombées :—“ La 
étoit le cliquetis sur ces bassinets si grand et si haut, 
d’épées, de haches, de plombées, et de maillets de fer, que 
on n’y oyoit goutte pour la noise: et ouis dire que, si tous 
les heaulmiers de Paris et de Bruxelles fussent ensemble, 
leur métier faisant, ils n’eussent pas mené ni fait greigneur 
noise comme les combattans et les férans sur ces bassinets 
faisoient*.” 

The Maillets-de-fer or marteauz-de-fer, named in the 
above extract, occur throughout this century. We find 
them noticed by Guiart*, and they are said to have been 
used in the celebrated “‘ Bataille des Trente,” in 1351‘ 
Cuvelier, in the Chronicle of Du Guesclin, tells us 
that— 


*‘ Olivier de Clicon dans la bataille va, 
Et tenoit un martel, qu’a ses deux mains porta.” 





> Federa, ii. 723. Compare ii. 745 4 Tbid., ii. 251. 

and 784, and iii. 705, 37th Edward III. * Chron. Métr., pt. i. 1. 6,37. 

And instrument of 1319, temp. Edw. II. ‘ Dargentré, Hist. de Bretagne, |. vi. 
© Froissart, i. 680. p- 393; Daniel, Mil, Fran., i. 439. 
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And of the Constable himself we learn that— 


‘* Bertran de Glaiequin fu ou champ plenier, 
Oi il assaut Anglois au martel d’acier : 
Tout ainsy les abat com fait le bouchier.”’ 


The revolt of the “ Maillotins” of Paris in 1382 is in the 
remembrance of every reader. ‘Et avoient et portoient 
maillets de fer et d’acier, périlleux batons pour effon- 
drer heaulmes et bassinets. Si appeloit-on ces gens les 
Routiers et les Maillets de Paris*.” The Men of Bruges 
at the battle of Rosebecque were also for the most part 
armed with the maul:—‘ Et ceux du France de Bruges 
étoient armés la greigneur partie de maillets, de houétes 
et de chapeaux de fer",” &e. 

The Bisacuta is named in this century; as in the passage 
from a poet “who lived in 1376,” cited by Daniel (J. 
Fran, i. 433) :—- 

‘Trop bien faisoit la besagué, 

Qui est par les deux bees agué.” 
This instrument seems to be represented in the hands of 
the champion of Bishop Wyvil, in the monumental brass of 
the prelate in Salisbury Cathedral, dated 1375; figured 
by Waller, pt. 9, and by Carter, pl. 97. A curious passage 
in the Grandes Chroniques, under the year 1358, affords au 
illustration of the form of the weapon and its application. 
The Bishop of Laon is accused of treating at the same 
time with the Duke of Normandy and his adversary the 
king of Navarre:—‘Moult de gens estoient esbahis, et di- 
soit-l’en que il estoit Ja besague, qui fiert des deux bouts” 
(vol. vi. p. 72). 

The long-handled weapons of the infantry are of con- 
siderable variety. The Guisarme is mentioned in this 
age; as by Froissart under the year 1367‘. The Halbard ap- 
pears in illuminations of Roy. MS., 16, G, vi., fol. 166, and 
Sloane MS., 346; in the latter example the axe-blade being 
balanced by a ¢éridens. The Falz, or faus, occurs on fol. 
397 of Roy MS., 16, G, vi., and in other places of the 
same volume. The Pike is mentioned by Froissart under 
1342 :—“ car ceux du pays, qui les suivoient a bourlets* et 
& piques, y survinrent, qui les partuérent tous” (vol. i. 
p- anid The Bill is figured i in Sloane MS., No. 346; and 


8 Froissart, ii. 200. h Tbid., ii. 247. * Ibid, i. 536, * Clubs. 
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here, too, is seen the Military Fork or Pike-fork, an arm 
with a double prong for thrusting, the remainder of the 
weapon being after the fashion of a bill. The fork is 
mentioned in the ‘‘ Romance of King Alexander :”— 
*“* Axes, speres, forkis, and slynges, 
And alle stalworthe gadelynges.” 

The forms of the Long-bow and arrows of the fourteenth 
century are seen in our woodcuts, Nos. 3 (vol. eciv. p. 16), 
and 40. Many mandates for the provision of both are pre- 
served in the invaluable collection of Rymer. The bows 
were of two kinds: painted and plain or “white.” In 
1341, letters are addressed to the Sheriffs of Counties, 
ordering supplies according to the capacities of the various 
districts. Kent is to furnish 300 bows and 1,000 sheaves 

of arrows; Northamptonshire, 200 bows, 300 sheaves; 
Rutland, 100 bows, 200 sheaves; York, 500 bows and as 
many sheaves ; and so on of the rest. 

** Rex vicecomiti Eborum, salutem. Quia, pro expe- 
ditione guerre nostre Francie, &c., arcus et sagittas in 
magno numero oportet necessari0 nos habere ; 

‘Tibi preecipimus, firmiter injungentes, quod quingentos 
arcus albos et quingentas garbas sagittarum, (pretii cu- 
juslibet arcis duodecim denariorum, et cujuslibet garbie 
acerate quatuordecim denariorum, et non acerate xii. den.) 
de exitibus Ballivee tuee emi et provideri, et usque portum 
de Orewell deferri facias’,” &e. 

Bowstrings, or, as they are termed, arrow-strings, are 
required from Gloucestershire :— 

Vie’ Glouc’ infra ballivam suam (villa Bristoll’ ex- 
cepta) de mille garbis sagittarum et quingentis duodenis 
cordarum pro sagittis et duobus milibus capitibus pro 
sagittis,” &e. April, 1341. 

In July, 1341, the Sheriff of Gloucestershire is again 
called upon for bows and arrows for the French wars :— 

‘Tibi preecipimus quod mille arcus, quorum cel. depict, 
et reliqui a/di existant, necnon cce. garbas sagittarum, emi 
et provider ; 

*¢ Ac pro quolibet arco albo, duodecim denarios ; 

** Kt quolibet arco depicto, xviiid. 

‘Ac pro qualibet garbi sagittarum, xiid.; de exitibus 





1 ap. 1841. Federa, ii. 1157. Compare ii. 1,205, and iii. 87, 192, 322, 414, &e. 
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ballivee tuee, omni dilatione postpositi, et excusatione ces- 
sante, solvi™,” Xe. 

From later writs we learn that the arrows had been 
sometimes supplied of green wood, and that the arrow- 
heads were not of a satisfactory kind. In 1368 letters 
go forth to the Sheriffs containing strict injunctions on 
these points. ‘lhe Sheriff of Northamptonshire is com- 
manded ‘pc. garbas sagittarum, de ligno arido, et non 
viridi, prout indé coram nobis respondere volueris, sine 
dilatione fieri et provideri, et eas capitibus asseriis, ad 
modum et formam capitis ferret, quod tibi tradetur ex parte 
nostra, bené et competenter parari, Xe. 

‘‘Sciens pro certo quod nisi dictee garbee de ligno arido 
et non viridi sic fiant, te de custubus in hic parte appositis, 
preter punitionem in te ex hie causa per nos affigendam, 
onerari faciemus. 

“'T. R. apud Westm’.” ” 

The Sheriffs, however, not being able to rectify the 
evil, measures were taken to reach the real delinquents— 
the manufacturers. In the 7th Hen. IV. (1405) a statute 
is passed against fraudulent arrow-smiths :— 

‘Item, pur ceo qe les arrousmythes font plusours testes 
de setes et quarelx deffectifs, nient bien, ne loialment, ne 
deffensablement, a grant perill et desceit du poeple et de 
tout le roialme; Ordeignez est et establiz, qe toutz les 
testes de setes et quarels desore enavaunt affairs (a faire) 
soient boilles ou brases, et dures a la point dasser (d’acier), 
et si ascuns des ditz arrousmythes les facent a contrarie, 
quils forsfacent toutes tielx testes et quarels au Roy, et 
soient emprisonez, et ent facent fyn a la volunte du Roy. 
Et qe chescun teste des setes et quarels soit seigne dune 
signe de celuy @ le fist. Et eient les justices de la pees en 
chescun counte d’Engleterre, et auxi les mairs, viscontes, 
et baillifs des citees et burghs, deinz mesmes les citees et 
burghs, poair denquer des toutz tieux faux fesours de 
testes et quarels, et de les punir par manere come dessuis 
est dit®.” 

The barbed arrow-head is seen in our woodcut, No, 3 
(vol. cciv. p. 16). And it is especially mentioned by 
Froissart in his account of the battle of Poitiers, where 


™ Rymer, ii. 1169. " Thid., iii, 842. © Statutes of the Realm, vol. ii. p. 153. 
Gent, Maa. Vor. CCVI. B2 
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the English archers “‘commencérent a traire 4 exploit, et 
a verser chevaux, et a enfiler tout dedans, de ces longues 
sagettes barbues?.” 

From the Livre des faitz d’armes of Christine de Pisan, 
we find that the provision of strings was three to each 
bow :—‘‘ Item, trois cens arcs & main, chacun garny de 
trois cordes.” Besides this number, a further quantity 
was stored to meet casual demands. 

The English bows appear to have attained as great a 
celebrity in this age as the English archers. Under 1391 
Froissart tells us that in the compact made at Amiens 
there was this clause :—‘‘ Item, fut ordonné, sur amende 
trés grande, que nul hételain en son hétel ni autre ne for- 
cellat ni mét hors de voie, par maniére de convoitise, arcs 
ni sagettes qui fussent aux Anglois: mais si les Anglois, 
par courtoise, leur vouloient donner, ils les pouvoient bien 
prendre *.”” 

The Pope even sends to England for a supply of bows 
and arrows, as we learn from a curious instrument given 
in the new edition of the Federa, under the year 1563 
(37 Edw. III.) :— 

“Rex, custodibus passagil in portubus London’, Dovorr’, 
et de Plummuth’, vel alicujus portuum eorundem, salutem. 

*‘Quia concessimus dilecto nobis magistro Johanni de 
Gabrespino, clerico domini Summi Pontificis, quod ipse 
centum arcus, ducentas cordas ad arcus, et duo millia 
sagittarum, infra regnum nostrum, per servientes suos, ad 
opus preedicti domini Summi Pontificis emere, et eos in 
navibus in uno portuum predictorum ponere, et exindé 
extra dictum regnum nostrum ad partes transmarinas, du- 
cere possit ; 

‘‘Vobis preecipimus’,” &c. 

Christine de Pisan tells us that, among the various 
manifestations of respect for ‘‘le sage roy Charles,” the 
king of Hungary sent him as presents “maint beaulx 
arcz et aultres choses*.” 

Arrows winged with peacock feathers are frequently 
mentioned in this and the following centuries. In a Ward- 
robe Account of Edward II. we have :—“ Pro xii. flecchiis, 





P Chron., vol. i. p. 347. r Rymer, iii. 709, 
% Ibid., iii. 143. * Faite du sage roy Charles, c. 30. 
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cum pennis de pavone, emptis pro Rege, xii. den.'”? Chaucer 
tells us, of the Squire’s ‘‘ Yeman,”— 


‘“‘ A shef of pecok arwes, bright and kene, 
Under his belte he bar full thriftily.”—Prol. Canterb. Tales. 


In the “ Lytell geste of Robin Hode,” we have :— 


‘¢ Every arowe an elle longe, 
With pecocke well ydyght, 
Inocked all with white sylver : 
It was a semly syght.”—Fyite ii. verse 51. 


In another of the Robin Hood poems we read of— 


‘¢ An hundred shefe of arrows good, 
With heads burnished ful bryght, 
And every arrowe an ell longe, 
With peacocke wel ydight.” 


In 1390 Peter de Barleburg, ‘taillour,” bequeaths to a- 
canon of the priory of Bridelyngton ‘omnes pelicios meos 
de otter et xxiii. sagittas plumatas cum pavon’.” (York 
Wills, p. 143.) In the Bursar’s Accounts of the Bishop 
of Winchester in the reign of Henry V. occurs :—“ In vi. 
duodenis sagittarum pennis pavonum et aliarum volucrum 
pennatis, emptis pro domino Episcopo, xviiis. iid.” These 
were for the chase’. In 1436, John Palman bequeaths 
to his son “unum arcum optimum cum j. sheef arrowys 
de pecok*.” Among the stores of Bishop Wayneflete at 
Farnham Castle in 1471, were “sagitte magne barbatze 
cum pennis pavonum.” Lydgate also mentions the pea- 
cock arrows in his Chronicle of Troy’. 

From Roger Ascham we learn that these arrows of pea- 
cock were ‘‘taken up for gayness.” ‘‘And truly, at a 
short butt, which some men doth use, the peacock feather 
doth seldom keep up the shaft either right or level, it is 
so rough and heavy; so that many men, which have taken 
them up for gayness, hath laid them down again for profit : 
thus, for our purpose, the goose is the best feather for the 
best shooter*.”” 

From the enthusiastic Ascham we also learn what were 
the peculiar forms and qualifications of the various arrow- 
heads of the middle ages. The broad-arrow was the arrow 





* Cotton MS., Nero, C, viii. fol. 53. the Surtees Society, vol. i. p. 87. 
" Archexol. Journ., vol. viii. p. 84. Y Book iii. c. 22. 
* Wills and Inventories published by * Toxophilus, p. 142. 
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with wings, as distinguished from the plain pile. ‘ Fashion 
of heads,” he writes, ‘‘is divers, and that of old time. Two 
manner of arrow-heads, saith Pollux, was used in old time. 
The one he calleth dyxivos, describing it thus, having two 
points or barbs, looking backwards to the stele (shaft) and 
the feathers, which surely we call in English a broad arrow 


head, or a swallow-tail. The other he calleth yA@yis, hay- 
ing two points stretching forward, and this Englishmen do 
call a fork-head..... Our English heads be better in war 
than either forked heads or broad arrow heads. Yea, and 
I suppose if the same little barbs which they have were clean 
put away, they should be far better*.”” ‘This he explains 
by shewing that as the arrow whirls in flying, a plain pile- 
head would enter the object struck more deeply than if im- 
peded by the projecting wings. The object of the wings or 
barbs was of course to prevent the easy withdrawal of the 
shaft; and as the retention of the arrows in the body of the 
enemy’s horse was a principal cause of their usefulness on 
the field of battle, it may be doubted whether the prejudice 
against the “swallow-tail” in the mind of our eloquent 
toxophilite was altogether well founded. 

A greater kind of broad-arrow was employed at sea to 
make rents in the ships’ sails. Christine de Pisan, speaking 
of the navy of Charles the Fifth, and at the same time re- 
ferring to the maxims of Vegecius”, writes :— 

“Item, on doit avoir grant foison de larges sayettes pour 
ferir ou voile, et le despecier, affin qu’ilz ne puissent retenir 
le vent, et que fuyr ne s’en puissent*.” 

Real arrow-heads of the fourteenth century were found 
in the old castle of Tannenberg, examples of which are 
figured on plate 7 of Dr. Hefner’s Account of the dis- 
coveries. 

Besides the bowyers and fletchers who made the bows 
and arrows, others were employed to keep them in repair: 
the pay of these men was sixpence a-day. Among the 
Rolls at Carlton Ride is the Account of the Clerk of the 
Privy Wardrobe, for armour, shot, &c., from 1372 to 1374; 
where, among many curious entries, occurs one “for the 








* Toxophilus, p. 147. from the life around them and what they 
. It is often difficult, in the pages of are copying from Roman authors. 
the writers on tactics in the middle ages, © Faitz du roy Charles, c. 37. 
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wages of two fletchers, each at vid. a-day, for going in the 
king’s ships, and for the keeping and mending of bows and 
* arrows in the said voyage*.” 

In our previous examination of the troops acting with 
missiles, we have seen that, while the long-bow was the 
characteristic arm of the English im the field, the Cross- 
bow was the weapon employed by continental powers. 
The cross-bow was, however, in frequent use by the Eng- 
lish for the defence of castle and town; and this implement 
was by no means confined, on such occasions, to the simple 
hand-arbalest, but was varied, by increase of size and 
power, and by change of mechanism, till it becomes en- 
titled to be classed rather with the ‘ gyns” of the garrison 
than the weapons of the army. Among the cross-bows of 
the fourteenth century we meet with the springald, the 
arbalista ad duos pedes,—ad unum pedem,—a tour,—de vis,— 
a eroc,—de arganellis,—de cornu,—and de nervo ; and we find 
that these instruments propelled arrows, stones of various 
sizes, clay bullets, and incendiary projectiles. The Inven- 
tories of Dover Castle in 1344 and 1361 afford us seve- 
ral varieties*. We there find, in the Domus Armorum :— 
‘¢iij. springald magnas cum toto atilo preter cordas, v. mi- 
nores springald sine cordis, et iij. parve springald: cxxvi. 
arbalistas, de quibus xxxiy. arbaliste de cornu ad duos 
pedes, et ix. de cornu ad unum pedem, et iij. magne ar- 
baliste ad turrm.”’ The springalds discharged stones and 
bolts, and were used as well in defence of town or castle 
as on ship-board and to accompany troops in the field. 
In 1358, Froissart tells us that the defenders of St. Valery, 
attacked by the Constable of France and a large force, 
“avoient de bons canons et des espringalles, qui moult 
grévoient ceux de lost.” In 1363, Edward III. pro- 
viding for the defence of Calais, names among the ne- 
cessaries for its armament, “totum attilium balistarum, 
springaldorum, piletorum, ingeniorum, pulverum’,” &c. 
In the Livre du bon Jehan due de Bretagne, we read that— 

‘‘ Engins bridolles et mangonneaulx 
Faisoit on moult bons et moult beaulx : 


Martinez", arbalestrez a tour 
Mectoit l’on en chaicune tour.”— Vers 2,852. 





4 Roll marked T. G., 674. © Archeol. Journ., xi. 383. f Vol. i. p. 391. 
s Rymer, iii. 705, » A kind of periers ; compare Froissart, i. 216. 
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In 1347, when the king of France went to the relief of 
Calais,—“ Si fit le dit roi (Edw. III.) traire toutes ses naves 
et ses vaisseaux par devers les dunes, et bien garni? et 
fournir de bombardes, d’arbalestres, d’archers et d’es- 
pringales, et de telles choses par quoi l’ost des Francois ne 
pust ne osast par la passer‘.”” When, in 1369, the English 
besieged the castle of La Roche-sur-Yon, they had, besides 
divers ‘‘ grands engins’” which were set up before the for- 
tress, ‘“‘encore plusieurs canons et espringalles, qu’ils 
avoient de pourvéance en leur ost et pourvus de longtemps 
et usagés de mener},” 

In the Dover Inventory of 1361 we have :—“ xxiiil. are 
pur arblastes de corn saunz teilers: iiij. arcez de vis, vels 
et febles: ij. vis, pour les dit arcez tendre,” &. The bows 
of horn mentioned above are by no means of unfrequent 
occurrence in these times. In the Account of Deliveries of 
arms, armour, &c., in 1372-74, are included “ Baliste, 
xlix., of which viii. of horn, xli. of wood*.” And in the 
Livre des faitz du sage roy Charles, Christine de Pisan 
tells us that ‘“‘les chastels doivent estre garnis de foison 
cornes de bestes, pour rappareiller leurs arbastes'.” The 
baliste de nervo are mentioned in the curious Inventory of 
Bologna, of 1381, printed at the end of the first volume of 
the Ltudes sur l’ Artillerie of the Emperor of the French :— 
“Item, unam balistam novam grossam de nervo: j. balis- 
tam de nervo ab equo.” And again:—‘‘Octo arcones a 
balistis grossis a nervo.” We here see that it was the 
large balista which required to be strung with sinew. The 
balista grossa de arganellis seems to derive its name 
from the mechanism by which it was wound up: from the 
Italian, arganello, which Florio renders ‘‘a crane, a mount- 
ing engine or pully used to mount or remoove any waight.” 
The manner of bending the common stirrup cross-bow may 
be seen in the curious picture of the Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian, painted in 1473, in the National Gallery. The soldier 
places his foot in the stirrup, a cord is then fixed by one 
end to the butt of the stock, the other end being fastened 
to a waistbelt. A pulley, running upon the cord, is hooked 
to the bowstring, and the bow is then bent by raising the 
body and keeping the leg firm. 





i Froissart, i. 265. i Ibia., 585. 
k Roll at Carlton Ride, T. G., 674. ' Chap. 35. 
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The Bolts for the cross-bows were named quarrels (car- 
reauxz), viretons, and dondaines. ‘“ Et avoient arbalestriers 
qui traioient carreaux de forts arbalestes, qui moult tra- 
vailloient les Anglois™.” Juvenal des Ursins, relating the 
death of the Archbishop of Rheims in 1409, tells us that 
as the prelate was descending a staircase from his chamber, 
‘“i) y eut un de la ville, qui tiroit d’une arbalestre, et 
d’adventure le vireton ou traict d’arbalestre entra par une 
petite vue", et assena sur ledit archevesque, dont il mourut.” 
In the Bologna Inventory we have :—‘ Quinque millia vere- 
tones cum ferris, impennatos cum carta®; exlv. veretones 
impennatos cum pennis de ocha; ccc. veretones a balistis 
erossis ferratos, impennatos partim de ramo, et partim non. 
Centum claves a balistis.” From the Dover Inventory of 
1561 we learn that the springalds discharged bolts or 
arrows :—‘‘iij. cofres pleinz dez quareles pur espringales.” 
The bolts of the larger cross-bow were called dondaines. In 
the Inventory of the “ Bastide de Sainct Anthoine” of Paris 
(in 1430), printed at the end of the first volume of the 
Etudes sur 0 Artillerie, we find:—‘“ Environ demi casse de 
gros traits en facon de dondaines ferrées pour grosses arba- 
lestres.”” And Caxton, in the same century, has :—‘“‘ qua- 
relles called dondaynes or grete shot.” (‘‘ Fayttes of armes 
and of Chyvalrye,” pt. ii. ch. 10). In the fourteenth cen- 
tury they appear not unfrequently, as in the passage of 
D’Orronville, describing the siege of Le Faon in 1381 :— 
“Tl y avoit léans un cordellier qui faisoit. merveilles de tirer 
de dondaines, et tant qu’il tua quatre gentilshommes, et 
disoit on qu’il estoit le plus fort arbalestrier de Poictou, et 
estoit armé?.” 

Other bolts of the daliste were called muschette, as in 
this passage of Marino Sanuto, who wrote in the fourteenth 
century :—“‘ Potest praterea fieri quod hee eadem balistee 
tela possent trahere quee muschettee vulgariter appellantur*.” 
From the Bologna Inventory of 1381, we learn that they 
were ‘ feathered with card-board.” ‘Item, cclxxiv. mus- 
chitas impennatas de carta, in una cista.’”’ Several varieties 
of real cross-bow bolts were found in the ruins of the castle 
of Tannenberg, destroyed in 1399, and are engraved in 





™ Froissart, i. 287. * Window. ° Feathered with card-board. 
P Vie de Louis de Bourbon, ch. 47. 4 Lib. ii. pars 4, cap. 22, 
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the work of Dr. Hefner describing the exploration’. They 


occur both with tangs and with sockets ; the latter kind are | 


the most frequent. 

Fire-arrows, called also rochettes and fusées, were pro- 
jected from the baliste. Christine de Pisan gives us a pretty 
full description of their make :—“ Et aussy peut-on faire 
sayetes cavées dedens, et y met-on feu fort doeile, souffre 
et poiz noire, et poiz resine, et ce feu est enveloppé en es- 
touppes; et les peut-on gecter par arbalestes en ces engins: 
et se loisir on peut avoir de foison en gecter, merveilles 
sera se ils ne s’esprennent’.” In 1375, at the attack on 
Sainct-Angel, “on advise que l’abbaye estoit couverte 
d’aissilt, et firest tirer le feu dedans par plusieurs fusées, 
tant qu’il se prist par tout le moustier" de l’abbaye:.” In 
1383, at the siege of Bourbourg, “les Francois trairent le 
feu en la ville par viretons, par canons, et par sougines, et 
tant que maisons furent esprises et enflambées aval Bour- 
bourch en plus de quarante lieuxy.” Rockets appear in the 
Bologna Inventory of 1381:—‘‘Item, ecexciii. rochetas 
ferratas, impennatas de carta. Item, tres rochetas, impen- 
natas de ramo, cum ferris. Item, cc. astas a rochitis, im- 
pennatas partim de ramo, et partim non.” The employ- 
ment of stones and clay bullets with the cross-bow has been 
already noticed’. 

Slings were still in use in some parts of Europe during 
this age. By the Spaniards they were frequently employed. 
At the battle of Najara in 1367, ‘‘ces Espaignols et Cas- 
tellains avoient fondes dont ils jetoient pierres, et effondroi- 
ent heaumes et bassinets; de quoi ils meshaignérent maint 
homme’.” At the combat near Valverde, between the Cas- 
tilians and Portuguese, the latter “ attendirent tant, en es- 
chevant le trait des dardes et le jet des frondes, que les 
Castelloings orent.employé toute leur artillerie’.” In enu- 
merating the forces of the king of Castille, under the year 
1386, Froissart tells us that, of infantry casting stones with 
slings (jetans de pierres a frondes) he had more than thirty 
thousand*. Christine de Pisan noticing the sling (but, as 





* Die Burg Tannenberg, plate 7. of Bourbourg were covered with straw. 
’ Faiz du roy Charles, ch. 35. p. 284. 

* Wood. * Pages 7 and 15. 

« Church. ® Froissart, i. 535. 


* D'Orronville, ch. 35. > Tbid., ii. 484. 
Y Froissart, vol. ii. p. 287. The houses © Tbid., ii. 572. 
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is her wont, with Vegecius lying open before her), recom- 
mends its employment “‘ pour grever ses ennemis de loings;” 
adding, ‘‘ et en pluseurs pays encore en usent‘.” 

The Staff-sling is named in the romances of this century, 
and was probably still found serviceable for the defence of 
walls and forts. In the Romance of Richard Ceeur-de-lion 
we find that Sir Fulke D’Oyley— 

‘¢Foremeste sette his arweblasteres, 
And aftyr that his good archeres, 
And aftyr that his staff slyngeres, 
And othir with scheeldes and with speres. 
He devysyd the ferthe part 
With swerd and ax, knyff and dart : 
The men off armes com al the last *.”— Page 176. 
And again, in the same history, we have :— 
“ Arweblast off vys‘, with quarel, 
With staffe-slynges that smyte wel.”—Page 205. 
In Chaucer’s Tale of Sir Thopas, the giant ‘Sir Olifaunt” 
employs this weapon :— 
“‘This geaunt at him stoones cast 
Out of a fell staf slynge.”—Vol. ii. p. 316. 

Among other minor missilia, we read of bars of iron, 
balls of lead and stones. In 1341 the Spaniards and Ge- 
noese cast from their large ships upon the smaller vessels 
of the English ‘“‘ grands barreaux de fer et archegaies®.” 
In 1345 the defenders of the castle of La Roche-Millon 

“‘Jetoient pierres, bois, et grands barreaux de fer, et pots 
pleins de chaux".” In 1372 “ces Espaignols qui étoient 
en leurs grands vaisseaux, qui se montroient tout dessus 
ces vaisseaux d’ Angleterre, tenoient grands barreaux de fer 
et pierres, et les jetoient et lancoient contre val pour effon- 
drer les nefs angloises, et blessoient gens et hommes d’armes 
moult malement'.” ‘These same Spanish ships were fur- 
nished also with balls of lead for sinking the vessels of 
their antagonists: — ‘‘Et les plusieurs tenoient grands 
barreaux de fer et plommées de plomb pour tout ef- 
fondrer*.”’ 

Stones (to be cast by hand), named above as part of a 





4 Faitz du roy Charles, ch. 26. & Froissart, i. 167. 

* This passage is further curious as » Thid., i. 195. 
shewing the disposition of an army at i Tbid., i. 637. 
this time. k Ibid. 
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ship’s “artillery,” were also employed on the land: con- 
stantly in the defence of cities, and sometimes even in the 
field. In 1362 a most singular engagement took place near 
Brinais between the troops of the king of France and one 
of the Free Companies. The latter had taken up a position 
upon a hillock, behind which they had placed their reserve, 
out of sight of the royalists. Having made a large pro- 
vision of stones (ces prerres et ces cailloux), they soon de- 
feated the first body which advanced against them, ‘‘ break- 
ing the bassinets, however strong they might be, and 
slaying and wounding those who bore them.” Other 
** battles” sent to renew the attack were as rudely stoned 
as the first, and after “ces pierres et ces cailloux” had made 
a sufficient impression upon them, the reserve of the Rou- 
tiers came marching from behind the hill and soon com- 
pleted the discomfiture of their enemies. ‘‘ Que vous ferois- 
je long parlement? De celle besogne dont vous oyez 
parler, les Francois en eurent pour lors le pieur'.” 

It must not be forgotten that weapons are sometimes 
described by the writers of this time as “ armures.”” Thus 
Froissart :—‘“ Ces chevaliers et ces écuyers commencérent a 
lancer, a férir, et 4 frapper de toutes armures, ainsi qne ils 
les avoient 4 main.” ‘ Et tolloient l’un l’autre, par force 
de bras et de lutter, leurs lances, et leurs haches, et les 
armures dont ils se combattoient.” ‘Si s’entrelacoient ’un 
dedans l’autre, et s’éprouvoient au bien combattre de tels 
armures qu’ils pouvoient, et par espécial de ces haches don- 
noient-ils si grands horions que tous s’étonnoient™.” On 
the other hand, the word ‘“‘armes” is constantly used for 
defensive equipment. 

The Greek Fire was in this age frequently employed by 
the nations of Western Europe for the purpose of firing 
buildings; and the roofs of straw or shingle so common in 
these times rendered it a most terrible agent of destruction. 
It was used also for burning the Moveable Towers of the 
besiegers, for consuming bridges and shipping, and the 
bretéches which fortified the battlements of city and castle. 
In 1341, the defenders of the castle of Chastonceux cast 
against their assailants ‘‘pierres, chaux, et feu ardent a 
grand foison".” At Breteuil, in 1356, the besieged were 





! Froissart, vol. i. p. 455, seg. ™ Chron., vol. i. pp. 480 and 481; and see anée, 
vol. cev. p. 443, ® Froissart, i. 136. 
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provided with “canons jetant feu et grands gros carreaux 
pour tout dérompre.” And when the tower (bef/roz) of the 
besiegers was advanced against them, ‘‘ ils commencérent & 
traire de leurs canons et a jeter feu sur ce beffroi et dedans, 
et avec ce feu traire épaissement grands carreaux.... Le 
feu, gui étoit grégois, se prit au toit de ce beffroy®,” &. At 
Romorentin, in 1356, the castle having resisted the ordi- 
nary modes of assault, ‘‘aucuns subtils hommes d’armes” 
advised that Greek Fire should be thrown into the basse-cour, 
from whence the flames might spread to the roofs of the 
towers, which were of straw. This plan was successful. 
In 1379, the inhabitants of Oudenarde covered their houses 
with earth, to resist the fire that their enemies cast into 
the town’. In 1388, the Brabanters having constructed a 
wooden bridge over the Meuse, the Guerlois made an attack 
upon it; “et jetoient leurs engins feu trés grand, par quoi 
le pont fut tout ars jusques aux estaches dedans l’eau’.” 

In the Practica of John Arderne, an eminent surgeon 
of the time of Edward III., we have a curious account of 
the instrument by means of which the Greek Fire was 
launched against the enemy :—‘‘ Si volueris domos inimi- 
corum tempore guerre cremare, fac unum instrumentum 
concavum interitis de ferro vel ere, ad modum fistule, et 
impleatur de aqui terbentine ; et illud instrumentum ligetur 
uni sagitte vel querule‘, et, igne accensum, cum arcu vel 
balisté mittatur ubicunque volueris malefacere.” From 
this writer we further learn that birds were sometimes em- 
ployed to carry the fire among the thatched roofs of the 
besieged :—“‘ Istud jactatum cum arcu vel balista, vel cum 
aliqui ave portatum, cremat et inflammat quicquid teti- 
gerit'.”” 





© Froissart, i. 332, P Tbid., i. 337. 4 Ibid., ii. 80. 
t [bid., ii. 707. § Quarrel, bolt. t Sloane MS., 56. 


(To be continued.) 
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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF WALTER DE MERTON, 


FOUNDER OF MERTON COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


CHAPTER IV. 
FROM THE FOUNDATION OF HIS COLLEGE TO HIS DEATH. 
(Concluded.) 


Tue month of August, 1274, gave birth to the final body of 
statutes, which are still the authorized code for the government of 
the Merton scholars, except in so far as they are reversed or neu- 
tralized by the ordinance imposed by the Queen in Council under 
the University Reform Act of 1855. 

It is remarkable that while he notices his late dignity of Chan- 
cellor, “ quondam Cancellarius,” he does not notice his approaching 
ecclesiastical elevation ; he was at this time bishop-elect. 

The great change effected by these last statutes was not one of 
principle, but nevertheless one greatly enhancing the efficiency and 
perfectness of his institution, without which it never could have be- 
come the model of collegiate institutions. 

It concentrated the divided members of the body in one home, 
and that in the University of Oxford, to which thenceforth it be- 
came permanently tied, and the “vel alibi, ubi Universitas viget 
studentium” was dropped. 

“In e4,” i.e. the house adjoining St. John’s Church, Oxford, 
“‘scolares perpetuo moraturos esse decerno,” was his altered lan- 
guage, whilst he still willed them to bear their original title, “ Do- 
mus scolarium de Merton,” derived not from himself, but from his 
and their early connection with the priory of Merton. 

His statutes were ratified by the new king, and thus carried the 
force of charter. He was allowed to insert in the clause conveying 
his property to his college not only certain specified manors, but 
also a prospective grant of future acquisitions, “una cum aliis per 
me sibi acquisitis aut acquirendis.” 

This license was one of remarkable width, especially when we 
consider that the grantor was a monarch remarkably jealous of the 
rapid amortizing which was then going on in his kingdom. 

In 1275, March 29, the founder executed his will, in his favoured 
priory of Merton, and with the aid of the most august witnesses, 
Abp. Kilwardby of Canterbury, Bishop Burnell of Bath and Wells, 
(his successor in the chancellorship,) and the Pope’s legate. 

No document” can more fully reveal to us the founder’s mind 





® See a full abstract and notes in the Appendix. Much as the will and executors’ ac- 
count have been studied, I commend them to more searching examination, in the con- 
fidence that it will elicit some new facts illustrative of the founder’s history and of 
the persons connected with him, Vide Kilner’s MSS., vol. i. 
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and heart than this most carefully-studied, considerate, just, and 
pious disposition of his vast worldly wealth. The statutes them- 
selves, with all their repeated asseverations of gratitude to God as 
the Author of his prosperity, and of his desire to devote his sub- 
stance to the great Giver’s glory, do not so fully exhibit the deep 
reach of this principle as the minute provisions in his will. 

In them he extends his consideration to the poor of every place 
whence his revenues accrued, to the carters and ploughmen of 
every manor which belonged to himself or his see, to numerous 
dependents by name. His attachment to places and kindred are 
also strongly revealed. His desire to be buried at Basingstoke 
with his parents; his bequest to his earliest eleemosynary creation, 
the humble hospital at Basingstoke ; his bountiful care for those of 
his numerous kindred for whom he had not yet provided, are all 
evidences of a most loving and warmly-affectioned character, which 
we must admire the more for being unsullied by his long intermix- 
ture with politics and the rough statesmen and soldiers of his day. 

In Lent, 1276, the Archbishop, Robert Kilwardby, held a visita- 
tion of the University of Oxford “jure metropolitano,” attracted by 
various follies and errors which had crept into the schools‘, and by 
that prevailing corruption of grammar which had induced the 
founder of Merton to engraft a “grammaticus” upon his institu- 
tion, to whom all the fellows, of whatever age, might have recourse, 
“absque rubore,” for the amendment of the Latinity, which was 
prescribed for their common use, as their “idioma vulgare.” 

To this visitation the college owes a double debt:—1. The set- 
tlement of the question of “ patronus‘;” 2. The addition to the 
statutes of the Archbishop’s interpretative ordinances, bearing the 
sanction of the founder’s seal. 

The character of these ordinances is very remarkable,—they are 
not corrective, but constructive, and that to the minutest detail of 
internal administration. It is difficult to conjecture any reason for 
the founder, with all his ample and practised powers of construc- 
tion, invoking his friend’s aid in putting the finishing touches to 
the details of his institution. We find the Archbishop appointing 
or ratifying the appointment by name of the first sub-warden, 
bursars, and deans. We find him regulating the bursarial periods, 
the weekly distribution of money for the fellows’ commons, the 





¢ A. Wood’s Hist. Acad. Oxon, lib. i. pp. 125, 126; and Preface, p. 2. 

4 The early statutes nominate the Bishop of Winchester, as diocesan of Maldon, 
patronus. The removal of the domus to Oxford seems to have deprived him, in the 
founder’s intention, of that relation to the college, but the intention is not expressed. 
A patronus is mentioned throughout the stat. 1274, but without any hint of its not 
being the Bishop of Winchester. The founder’s ratification of Archbishop Kilwardby’s 
ordinances must be taken as his ultimate determination. This is reiterated by Arch- 
bishop Pekham in 1284, and the reasons assigned, “quia Archiepiscopalis sublim‘or 
auctoritas, latior jurisdictio, zelus sincerior existere consuevit.” These injurc- 
tions, for the sake of these reasons, Archbishop Parker ordered to be written in the 
Register of the college, when his authority was questioned in the matter of admit- 
ting Warden Mann. 
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monthly prospective estimate of the amount that could be afforded. 
He prescribes that the bursars shall keep the “ munimenta” under 
three locks, and the books of the community under like safe-guard, 
to be assigned to the fellows’ uses, under sufficient pledge by 
warden and sub-warden: that the seal be kept under five locks, 
and not used without the presence of five persons. He assigns to 
the three deans the duty of determining who and how many 
scholars are to live in each chamber; he gives them four marks 
per annum, and the bursars the same, in addition to the fifty re- 
ceived by every fellow, as his statutable allowance. He requires 
that every fellow shall leave his books to the college at death, or on 
entering a religious order. He legislates also for a body, not con- 
templated by the statutes, but created, I presume, by the straitness 
of the house of Merton, the “scolares extra domum agentes,” and 
receiving their portions “de domo.” These he requires to classify 
themselves according to the rate of their portions, so that they who 
receive 8d. a-week should live “in uno domicilio,” and those® who 
receive 6d. and 4d. likewise. Finally, he ties the Masters of Arts 
to lecture for three years from their inception, and not to seek the 
Chancellor’s license of inception without the cognizance of their 
college. 

Whatever the cause which induced the founder to commit to his 
metropolitan so detailed an interference in his college, posterity 
has been a considerable gainer by the insight the ordinances have 
given into the interior of the Domus de Merton, in its earliest stage 
of completed organization‘. 

And now we come to the closing year of the founder’s life, 1277. 

On Oct. 26th (Tuesday next before the feast of SS. Simon and 
Jude) he added a codicil to his will, making one material altera- 
tion, viz., the devising to his college the whole residue’ of his 
personalty, instead of a fixed bequest of £1,000. On the 27th, 
the eve of SS. Simon and Jude, he died,—as his cotemporary 
affirms, from the effects of a fall from his horse into a river which 
he was crossing. Others have added that the river was the Medway, 
and the place of his death Rochester. But it is clear that decay 
of life had set in long enough before death to give due fore- 





* Anxious to bring the “ extrinseci” <s much as possible into collegiate discipline, he 
add s,— Custos aliquem de scholaribus suis assignet, qui dictis scholaribus in villa agen- 
tibus superintendat, ut per eum sciatur qualiter in moribus et literatura proficiant, et 
an eos ulterius sustentare expediat.” Living “extra scolas” incurred immediate for- 
feiture of their portions. It appears, from an expression in this last clause, that these 
scholars were not members of the foundation, but mere recipients of its temporary 
bounty. May they not be akin to the “secundarii” mentioned above as charged upon 
Kibworth manor ? 

f See Archbishop Pekham’s Injunctions, 1284, for a further insight into detail, and 
incipient corruption. 

8 By the will the residue was to be bestowed “in salutem anime” by the executors 
aided by censultees. 

» Thomas Wykes, living at Osney at this time. Vide Appendix. 
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warning, and to try remedial measures. The executors’ | sven 
shew that the London faculty was invoked, “de London usque 
Soleby,” but they leave us quite in the region of conjecture as to 
the locality* of the place in which the venerable patient lay. The 
submersion in the ford was then, most likely, antecedent to the 
fatal sickness, and the addition of the codicil an indication of the 
patient’s consciousness of the ebbing of his vital powers. 

He was honourably interred near the tomb of his predecessor, 
St. William, in the north wall of the north aisle, and nearly 
opposite to his throne. The executors’ accounts' give us particulars 
of the sumptuous monument which arose over his remains, the 
chief peculiarity of which is its insertion in the thickness of the 
wall itself, beneath the sill of a window, and the insertion of new 
lights filled with coloured glass, just above the level of the monu- 
mental slab, and casting their chequered hues upon the inlaid 
brass of Limoges work. ‘The whole expense of masonry, Limoges 
work, and iron railing, amounted to £70. 

Within was laid the tall and portly body of the most munificent, 
probably the most able, statesman and prelate of the thirteenth 
century, habited in his bishop’s robes, and accompanied by the 
sacred insignia of his office, the pastoral staff and chalice. 

Twice, at intervals of nearly three centuries, he has been visited 
in his chamber of death. Once in the time of Sir Henry Savile’s 
wardenship, 1598, once in our own day. 

On the first occasion, the brass having been defaced by the re- 
formers of Edward VI.’s reign, it was desired to replace the graven 
effigies of the founder and his simple inscription with sculptured 
effigies of alabaster, and with a lengthier inscription followed b 
a tetrastich. On removing the original slab, the body was found 
fully open to view; the staff, on being touched, fell to pieces, but 
the chalice, being sound, was removed to the college, and laid up 
in the “Cista Jocalium,” the repository chest of all the college 
valuables. 

The inscription given in the note™ has little merit, except 





i “¥y, marc Mr’, Martino, Physico, pro salario suo per multwm tempus et pro labore 
suo de London usque Soleby ante obitum episcopi.” 
* Evidently no¢ in Hampshire, or he would have been buried at Basingstoke, accord- 
ing to his will. 
' See Appendix, end of Will. 
m « Walteri de Merton Cancellario 
Angliz sub Henr. III.; Ep’o 
Roffensi sub Edv. I.; Re, Unius 
Exemplo, omnium quotquot extant 
Collegiorum, Fundatori; Maximorum q 
Europe Totius Ingeniorum Felicissimo 
Parenti; Custos et Scholl. Domus 
Scholarium de Mert. in Univ. Oxon. 
Communibus Coll. Impensis Monumento posuere.” 
“a.D. 1598. H. Savile, Custode.” 


* Ob. in Vigilii Simonis et Jude. a.p.1277. Ed. I. ve.” 


“ Inchoaverat Coll, Maldonix in Agro Surr., 4.D. 1264. Hen. III, xlviii®., cui dein 
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for the one terse and very true expression, “ Re, unius; exemplo 
omnium, quotquot extant collegiorum, fundator.” It seems to deny 
his chancellorship under Edward I., and is calculated to mislead as 
to the Oxford connection of the college from its first existence, and 
as to the exact time of the concentration of its detached members, 
on which point probably Warden Savile was actually misinformed. 

When, then, in the year 1852 the college was strongly urged, by 
the decayed condition of the tomb, to undertake a complete re- 
newal, it was resolved not to replace the inscription or the sculp- 
ture, but to follow as nearly as possible the details of the original 
work, which the executors’ accounts happily supplied. 

The sculptured effigies were then removed, and in the presence 
of deputed members, both of the chapter and of the college, the 
honoured remains were again laid bare: the skeleton was found 
to measure six feet, even in its decay; the fragments of the staff 
and of the cloth of gold were still discernible, but no other relic, 
not even a ring". A new slab was immediately laid over the re- 
mains, with the earnest hope that at least three centuries might 
pass again before any need should arise for disturbing the honoured 
sepulchre ; a brass, inlaid with colour, and cut with a simple legend 
of name, titles, and date, was fixed in the slab; the windows were 
re-opened and filled with stained glass, and a protective iron railing 
of suitable character erected in front. 

It may be remarked that this tomb, sumptuous as it was for its 


day, and adequate to its object, is strikingly differenced from those 
far more sumptuous erections which arose in the succeeding cen- 
turies over the remains of succeeding founders, such as Chicheley, 
Wykeham, and Waynfleet. Merton’s tomb is simply a monument; 
the latter are not only monuments, they are also chapels or chantries 





Salubri Consilio Oxonium A°. 1270 translato, Extrema Manus felicissimis, ut credi par 
est, auspiciis accessit, A°, 1274, ipsis Kal. Augusti. A°.R.R. Ed. L ii°.” 


** Magne Senex titulis, Musarum Sede sacrata 
Major, Mertonidum maxime Progenie : 
Hee tibi gratantes post secula sera Nepotes 
En votiva locant marmora, sancte Parens.” 


Another tablet was added in 1662, in the wardenship of Sir Thomas Clayton, to 
record the repair of the tomb after the damage done by the “rabies fanaticorum.” 
This tablet was so unhappily placed as to block up the small windows, which were pro- 
posed by the designer of the tomb to throw a coloured light upon the slab and its 
engraved and enamelled brass. 

It may here be added, that the chalice was used by the Cavalier members of the 
college, at the time of the Rebellion and after, as a drinking-cup, and destroyed. MS. 
A. Wood, quoted by Kilner, Pythagoras, p. 54. 

" This probably was removed at the time of the removal of the chalice, but no ac- 
count of its fate is extant. A massive gold ring, engraved with a three-quarter figure 
bearing a palm-branch, and surrounded by the motto, “Qui timet Dominum, faciet 
bona,” was left by the late Warden B-rdmore to the Compton family, and is now worn 
by the Rev. Berdmore Compton, late fellow of Merton, but of its past history nothing 
is known. The founder’s signet-ring was certainly of this device, which may be seen 
in several seals now in the College Exchequer, or in Kilner’s engraving at the end of 


his Pythagoras. 
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for obituary services, furnished with altars and shrines, and leaving 
room for the ministrations of a priest. They exhibit the growth of 
that ardent desire for propitiatory offices after death, which went on 
growing till the time of the Dissolution, and to which, undoubtedly, 
we owe a very large proportion of the benefactions of the medizeval 
centuries, and of many of the architectural adornments which still 
are the glory of our land. Walter de Merton was not by any 
means free from the idea of benefiting the departed soul, in its 
purgatorial state, by the purchased prayers of beneficiaries, for he 
left, by his first will, his whole residue, in salutem anime, and pro- 
vided chaplains to celebrate for his own and his parents’ benefit ; 
but he seems to have held this idea in a sober subordination to the 
higher motives (so plainly published in the preamble of his statutes) 
of glorifying God by his works of charity, and making a grateful 
return to the Giver of all good; and I cannot but regard his monu- 
ment (for which, it may be remarked, he cared to leave no special 
provision) as in some measure an evidence of the truth of those 
words of his which are meant to declare his dominant motives in 
the disposition of his worldly wealth:—“De summi rerum et 
bonorum opificis bonitate confisus.... Ejusdem gratiz, qui vota 
hominum pro sua voluntate disponit et dirigit, fidenter innisus. ... 
Si quid sui nominis honori aliquid retribuam, sepe solicitus.”— 
Statutes, 1274. 

And these words and these motives I cannot do better than 
commend to the pious consideration and the loving imitation of all 
who bear his name, or profit by his benefactions. 





THE ABBEYS OF YORKSHIRE®*. 


Ir may be with the partial eye of a native, yet I have always looked 
upon Yorkshire in point of interest to any one who searches for the beau- 
tiful, as the first of English counties. The physical configuration of the 
country marks it off rudely into three zones, running from south-east to 
north-west. Of these, the middle one comprises the rich level agricultural 
country between Dencaster on the south, and Darlington, just within the 
borders of Durham, on the north, and in which York itself is situated. To- 
wards the sea-coast lies a second, comprising within it the wild moorlands 
between Whitby and Pickering, but without any considerable elevation of 
ground, While the third, lying to the west, commences northwardly, by 
Cumberland, with mountains nearly 3,000 feet high, and carries on these 
characteristics of the Lake District till it loses itself in the Peak of Derby- 
shire. In this third zone, the limestone, so remarkable for its numerous 
subterranean streams and caverns, and its no less beautifully varied 
waterfalls above-ground, forms the chief geological formation. 

As indeed might be foreseen from the nature of the ground, Yorkshire 





* The substance of a Paper read before the Oxford Architectural Society, Dec. 1, 
1858, by J. T. Jeffeock, Exq., F.S.A, 
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abounds in rivers; or, to speak more accurately, hemmed in by lofty moun- 
tains on the west, and with an elevated coast-line on the east, through 
which scarcely any brook can force its passage to the sea, the water which 
accumulates in the east and west zones flows inwards by various channels 
to the central plain, and issues by one noble outlet into the German Ocean. 
The many rivers which go to make up the Humber are, beginning from the 
north-west, the Swale, the Ure, the Skell, the Nid, the Wharfe, the Aire, 
together forming the Ouse river, and, lastly, the Don; while on the north- 
east rises the Derwent, with its tributary the Rie. 

In so well-watered a country, interlaced with retreating valleys, which 
blend at one extremity with the great central vale, while towards their heads 
they gradually diffuse themselves into the moorland plateau, or terminate 
in the abrupt mountain side,—just where civilization begins to shade off into 
solitude,—where the face of the country in the vegetable life which covers 
it shews a struggle to be going on between art and nature,—just sufficiently 
removed from the bustle of the world, yet not altogether excluded from the 
possibility of participating at least by hearsay in its doings, stand the mag- 
nificent abbeys mentioned in this paper. 

In a county which can boast of the minsters of Beverley and York, of the 
collegiate church of Howden, and a hundred masterpieces of parochial archi- 
tecture, we look naturally for a like beauty and grandeur in its abbeys. Nor 
are we disappointed : Whitby, Byland, Rievaulx, Fountains, Kirkstall, and 
Bolton abbeys are not to be matched in any like space of ground. 

In most instances the surrounding scenery adds wonderfully to the in- 
trinsic beauties of the architecture. With that appreciation of natural sites 
which characterised the monastic orders, the abbeys of Yorkshire are most 
picturesquely situated, The dales in which the country abounds have each 
their monastic edifice. On the Yorkshire side of Teesdale, near Rokeby, is 
Egglestone Abbey ; in Swaledale, near Richmond, is Easby ; in the vale of 
the Ure is Jorvaulx ; in Skelldale is Fountains; in Wharfdale is Bolton; 
in Airedale is Kirkstall; while situated where three tiny streams meet the 
branching Rie, is the sequestered Rievaulx. In strange contrast to these 
denizens of the vale stands out the stupendous form of Whitby Abbey. 
Erect, on a bold cliff, overlooking westward the gorge of the Esk, and pre- 
senting its northern side to the sea, it still totters on in spite of storm and 
tempest. As the sailor coasts along from the white cliffs of Flamborough 
and the castle-crowned crag of Scarborough, this abbey stands out as the 
next conspicuous landmark on the shore. 

There are numerous abbeys, however, which cannot, like the former, be 
arranged according to the dales in which they are situated. Guisborough, 
some ten miles from Teesmouth; Mount Grace about the same distance 
from Northallerton; Byland, near Coxwold, the residence of Sterne; Brid- 
lington Priory, near Flamborough Head; St. Mary’s Abbey at York; 
Roche Abbey, near Doncaster ; Monk Bretton, near Barnsley ; and Selby 
Abbey church. All these, though perhaps inferior in general interest, are 
not far inferior to those above mentioned. 

The first characteristic of Yorkshire abbeys is their picturesque sites. 
The very names of many of them betoken this: Jorvaulx and Rievaulx are 
the valleys of the Ure or Yore, and of the Rie; Fountains, de fontibus, 
points to the streams of Skelldale, skell signifying, according to Dr. 
Whitaker, “a fountain.” Roche again, de rupe, takes its name from the 
limestone rocks which overhang its well-wooded valley. These, be it ob- 
served, are of the Cistercian Order, whose genius led them to search out 
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for uncultivated and wild localities; which characteristic was so general 
with them, that they obtained immunity from tithes on that account. 

It is another curious fact that the greater part of the abbeys, and cer- 
tainly the more noteworthy ones, were founded in the reigns of Henry I. 
and Stephen. In these reigns we have Nostel, Emmesay (afterwards re- 
moved to Bolton), Bridlington, Guisborough, Kirkham, Wartre, Drax, and 
Newborough, for Augustinian, or Black canons ; Rievaulx, Fountains, Hode 
(removed afterwards to Byland), Sawley, Roche, Meaux, Bernoldswick 
(afterwards removed to Kirkstall), for Cistercian monks ; besides several 
Benedictine and Premonstratensian houses. 

Burton, in his Mon. Ebor., p. 57, remarks :— 

“Within 150 years after the Conquest, or before 1 Hen. III., there were founded 
and refounded in England 476 abbeys and priories, besides 80 alien priories: of those, 
14 abbeys, 44 priories, 7 alien priories, and 13 cells, 3 preceptories, and 3 comman- 
dries, were in this county ; after that time there were many chantries, 28 houses of 
friers, many hospitals and colleges founded, but no houses of monks, nuns, or canons.” 


It is strange there should have been such a mania for monastic institu- 
tions at this time, nor is it easy to realize in our days the principles which 
were at work in such cases. This period synchronizes with that of the 
Crusades; to these holy wars has been attributed the rise of monasteries. 
The Crusader left his lands either simply, or on condition they should be 
restored if he returned alive from Palestine. The Norman was naturally of 
a religious disposition even before these events, but now he kindled up into 
the most devoted zeal for God, and left manor after manor to endow or re- 
endow the monastery in which prayers were to be said for his soul. There 
is also another fact to be taken into account which I do not think has 
hitherto been made quite enough of. ‘Soon come, soon gone,” says the 
adage: the Norman conquerors had received their broad estates in Eng- 
land at so very cheap a bargain, that they seem almost to have felt nauseated 
with the glut of land. Consequently they made over a good slice of their 
possessions to the new monastery, which, by diligent and regular cultivation, 
soon turned it to better account than the warrior lord or the ill-fed serf 
had inclination todo. It is not improbable, too, that in some cases a twinge 
of compunction for the ousting of the Saxon may have prompted the dedica- 
tion of some portion of the ill-gotten gains to the service of religion, But 
on the whole, it is clear that the main object was the safety of the souls of 
the founder, his ancestors and his heirs, as most of the foundation-charters 
declare; in fact, it was the ecclesiastical doctrine of salvation by works 
which caused these edifices to be raised. 

But what must ever be of prime importance and interest in an archi- 
tectural point of view, is, that the rage for building monasteries arose at the 
same time that the Norman and Early English styles were in vogue in 
England. To gaze on the massive Norman nave of Selby Abbey church 
certainly makes one fee] thankful that the power and talent, no less than 
the will, were present to rear such a splendid edifice. 

And why is it that our abbeys attract such deserved attention? Their 
sites are beautiful; there is the peaceful repose in which they lie, nestling 
by the copse in the secluded vale. The idea of age, too, which the time- 
worn and tottering fabric, with its festoons of ivy, its mosses and lichens, 
imparts, adds to the feeling of reverence. But surely it is not too much to 
say that that style of architecture where the stern Norman blends into the 
chaste Early English, or where the Early English stands out in all its 
beauty and purity complete, has more to do with the soul-elevating feelings 

Gent. Mag. Vox. CCVI. z 
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which aruined abbey inspires, than either its venerable age or its fairy 
situation, 

Suppose for a moment the periods of architectural styles had remained 
as now, but the era for building monasteries had happened not when it 
really did, but, say, a century before the Reformation; instead of the 
beautiful pointed arch, the most graceful of Christian forms, we should 
have had the obtuse Tudor arch with its Perpendicular tracery, and our 
abbeys would have been no grander than most of our parish churches. A 
ruined Perpendicular building rarely looks well, even if we grant it to look 
so when entire. The fact is, the styles seem admirably adapted to the 
offices which they had respectively to fulfil, The simple, almost ideal sym- 
metry of the Early English, accords entirely with the simple devotedness 
of the Crusader, who forsook his home to fight for the Holy Sepulchre, who 
seems a character severed from modern sympathy, without the ordinary de- 
sires and employments of men such as now are. The Perpendicular seems 
amore domesticated, a more matter-of-fact style; certainly for use, per- 
haps for ornament. It accords well with the days of parish churches to be 
hereafter filled with a sermon-loving population ; it is quite in its place in 
the country mansion, or the larger society of the college. 

To this former style belong, of the Yorkshire abbeys, Roche, Rievaulx, 
and Fountains, Bolton, Whitby, and Kirkstall. It certainly strikes one with 
surprise that so many glorious edifices could within a few short years have 
risen within so short a distance of each other. But having accounted for 
the original endowments, we may easily picture to ourselves a vigorous 
abbot, aided by earnest coadjutors, employing those bands of masons who 
probably may have completed in succession, or at least have assisted in 
raising, each of these splendid edifices, Curiously enough, these laborious 
and skilful workmen have left traces of themselves,—yet who shall read 
their writing? I have myself seen on very many of the stones of Roche 
Abbey, (begun 1145,) and of Mount Grace Priory, the “ masons’ marks,” 
by which each man’s work might be recognised, when he delivered up the 
tale of his labours to his overlooker. 

It would be impossible on this occasion to go through any detailed 
account of the several monastic ruins: I can only confine myself to general 
observations. One thing which has struck me in examining these ruins, 
is the zeal and zest with which the architect entered into his own concep- 
tions of architectural style, and his utter lack of entering into those of his 
predecessors. 

It will be observed that in many cases a later age found it necessary to 
add to the buildings of an earlier one. Nothing would seem to us more 
reasonable than that the architect should have made his additions and 
alterations in the same style as that in which the original edifice was de- 
signed. But if we look at the tower of Fountains Abbey, or at that of 
Bolton, which was in course of erection when the mandate for the dissolu- 
tion of the abbeys came down from Henry VIII., or, what is still more 
glaringly incongruous, the Perpendicular work surmounting the truncated 
transition tower at Kirkstall, and the conical caps of the buttresses trans- 
formed into florid pinnacles at the same place,—it will be at once evident 
that the idea of a former age could not be realized or carried out by the 
architect of a later one. Similar, and perhaps the example will be more 
familiar to many, is the case of Iffey Church. Originally a Norman build- 
ing, it has received alterations from many subsequent hands: there are re- 
maius of Early English in it, and, until lately, a neat little Perpendicular 
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window was inserted in the circular window of the west end. For myself, 
I think it a pity that the later window should have been removed, for it 
illustrated the principle to which I have called attention, and might, I think, 
have been urged in extenuation of the deeds of churchwardens circa 
a.p. 1750, for it testified to the fact that in reality the churchwardens of 
that epoch were no worse than their predecessors, since they only altered 
according to their light, and added stairs, and gangways, and galleries, in 
accordance with the fashion of the times. 

A consideration, however, of the addition of this Perpendicular work to 
that of earlier styles, would seem to indicate that in art, creation and 
criticism are rarely found together. Ask Homer on what principles he 
wrote the I7iad, and surely he could not have answered. Ask Longinus to 
create a like poem, and the prince of critics would have been dumb. 
Similarly it would seem that the mighty souls of our Early English archi- 
tects, who might be able to create a Rievaulx, could not, certainly did not, 
sufficiently enter into the genius of the preceding Norman to make their 
additions in the like style, nor the school of Wykeham in like manner 
appreciate the ‘elegant lines and graceful curves of the Early English styles, 
so as to make their restorations or alterations harmonize congruously with 
the elder architecture. 

This is a point on which I dwell the readier, as it so nearly concerns the 
hopes of architecture at the present time. The present age is decidedly 
critical; we are confessedly a restoring age ; our imitations are wonderful, 
they are models to the life. But it is asked, “Can we create the living 
form, or is it but the lifeless statue after all?’? Before the Reformation 
there was creation, but no criticism; last-century-Gothic had neither 
creation nor criticism in it; we certainly have the latter.—have we the 
former? Our fathers had neither,—have we both? In the parish church 
of Doncaster, the finest church in Yorkshire,—shall I say in England? 
which the present century has produced, I think we may discover the spirit 
of creation still inspiring our architects, and realizing itself in the chaste 
forms of curve and arch, as it did six centuries ago. 

In addition to their architectural merits, the abbeys of Yorkshire have 
enjoyed a general celebrity through the poets who have sung of them, 
“ Egglestone’s grey ruins” and “ high Whitby’s cloistered pile’ obtain a 
niche in Sir Walter Scott’s poems; Fountains has become the type name 
for an English abbey, from its wonderful beauty and extent; Wordsworth 
has celebrated the Priory of Bolton both in his ‘“ White Doe of Rylstone” 
and a separate poem, “ The Founding of Bolton Priory.” 

In Sir H. Ellis’s Letters, (3rd series, vol. iii. p. 33), is given a letter 
attributed to Cuthbert Shirebrook, a dignified ecclesiastic, relating partly 
to the suppression of the abbey of Roche. He says:— 


“There is an abbey, hard by me, called the Roche Abbey, a house of White Monks; a 
very fair builded house, all of freestone ; and every house vaulted with freestone, and 
covered with lead, (as the abbeys was in England, as well as the churches be). At the 
breaking up whereof an uncle of mine was present, being well acquainted with certain 
of the monks there ; and when they were put forth of the house, one of the monks, his 
friend, told him that every one of the convent had given to him his cell, wherein he 
lied; wherein was not anything of price, but his bed and apparel, which was but simple 
and of small price ; which monk willed my uncle to buy something of him; who said, I 
see nothing that is worth money tomy use. No, said he; give me ij‘. for my cell door, 
which was never made with v*. No, said my uncle, I know not what to do with it. 
(For he wasa young man, unmarried, and then neither stood need of houses nor doors.) 
But such persons as afterwards bought their corn and hay, or such like, found all the 
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doors either open, or the locks and shackles plucked away, or the door itself taken 
away, went in and took what they found, filched it away. 

** Some took the Service Books that lied in the church, and laid them upon their waine 
coppes to peice the same; some took windows of the Hayleith, and hid them in their 
hay: and likewise they did of many other things; for some pulled forth the iron hooks 
out of the walls that bought none, when the yeomen and gentlemen of the country had 
bought the timber of the church. For the church was the first thing that was put to 
the spoil; and then the abbot’s lodging, dortor, and frater, with the cloister and all 
the buildings thereabout, within the abbey walls; for nothing was spared but the ox- 
houses and swinecoates, and such other houses of office that stood without the walls, 
which had more favour showed them than the very church itself; which was done by 
the advice of Cromwell, as Fox reporteth in his Book of Acts and Monuments. It 
would have pitied any heart to see what tearing up of the lead there was, and plucking 
ap of boards, and throwing down of the sparres; and when the lead was torn off and 
east down into the church, and the tombs in the church all broken (for in most abbeys 
were divers noble men and women, yea, and in some abbeys kings, whose tombs were 
regarded no more than the tombs of all other inferior persons; for to what end should 
they stand, when the church over them was not spared for their cause), and all things 
of price either spoiled, carped away, or defaced to the uttermost. 

“The persons that cast the lead into fodders, plucked up all the seats in the choir, 
wherein the monks sat when they said service, which were like to the seats in minsters, 
and burned them, and melted the lead therewithall ; although there was wood plenty 
within a flight shot of them, for the abbey stood among the woods and the rocks of 
stone; in which rocks was pewter vessels found that was conveyed away and there hid: 
so that it seemeth that every person lent himself to filch and spoil what he could; 
yea, even such person were content to spoil them that seemed not two days before to 
allow their religion, and do great worship and reverence to their mattins, masses, and 
other service, and all other their doings; which is a strange thing to say, that they 
could this day think it to be the House of God, and the next day the House of the 
Devil; or else they would not have been so ready to have spoiled it. 

“ For the better proof of this my saying, I demanded of my father, thirty years after 
the suppression, which had bought part of the timber of the church, and all the timber 
in the steeple, with the bell-frame, with others his partners therein, (in the which 
steeple hung viij., yea, ix. bells whereof the least but one could not be bought at this 
day for xx'i., which bells I did see hang there myself more than a year after the sup- 
pression,) whether he thought well of the Religious persons and of the Religion then 
used? And he told me, Yea ; for, said he, I did see no cause to the contrary. Well, said 
I, then how came it to pass you was so ready to destroy and spoil the thing that you 
thought well of ? What should I do? said he. Might I not as well as others have 
some profit of the spoil of the abbey ? for I did see all would away ; and therefore I did 
as others did. 

“Thus you may see that as well they that thought well of the religion then used, as 
they which thought otherwise, could agree well enough, and too well, to spoil them. 
Such a devil is covetousness and mammon! and such is the providence of God to 
punish sinners, in making themselves instruments to punish themselves, and all their 
posterity from generation to generation! For no doubt there hath been millions of 
millions that have repented the thing since; but all too late. And thus much upon 
my own knowledge touching the fall of the said Roche Abbey.” 


Such was the suppression of an abbey : and though 


« ,... the gentle work begun 
By nature, softening and concealing, 
And busy with a hand of healing »,” 
has now brought the ruin to its present state of loveliness, we can well 
conceive the exasperation which worked up the galled feelings of a county, 
suddenly robbed of so many, such beautiful, and such hospitable monas- 
teries, into that rising known in history as ‘‘ The Pilgrimage of Grace.” 





» Wordsworth, White Doe of Rylstone, canto i. 
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MATERIALS FOR THE HISTORY OF IRELAND®*. 


Wes have frequently had occasion to speak in terms of due commenda- 
tion of the collection of “ Chronicles and Memorials of Great Britain and 
Ireland>,” which is now being produced under the care of the Master of 
the Rolls, and which, if carried on with judgment, and in the same spirit in 
which it has been commenced, will assuredly afford the means to subsequent 
writers of giving a new aspect to many parts of our history. The Master 
evidently considers it a part of the duty that he has undertaken to see that 
the books produced are furnished with the necessary apparatus of tables of 
contents, indexes, &c., so that the information brought before the world 
may be readily available. This regard for practical usefulness presents a 
gratifying contrast to the indifference displayed but a very few years since, 
when a voluminous compilation on which a large sum of public money had 
been expended was cast before the public, under the auspices of the Trea- 
sury, in a form that no more resembles a book properly so called, than the 
stock of a builder’s yard resembles a house—in each case there is the mate- 
rial, and that is all. 

The work to which we allude, which is known (where known at all) by 
the name of Libri Hibernia, has, in consequence of the injudicious parsi- 
mony of the Treasury, been not published, but dropped still-born from the 
press, and has never yet attracted the attention that its intrinsic worth de- 
serves. Though with many blemishes and imperfections that no amount of 
friendly editorship could entirely remove, it is a storehouse of information 
on most Irish subjects, and incidentally on many English ones also, that 
will well repay examination, but from its strange system of non-arrange- 
ment (the lists of appointments, &c., are usually in two series, of which the 
earliest in date is placed last!) and the want of indexes or even tables of 
contents, it is practically inconsultable. We will endeavour to lay open its 
stores for the historical student, so far as furnishing a summary of the con- 
tents of each of the seven Parts into which the book is divided, with the 
citation here and there of a few of its more remarkable passages, which will 
testify its value ; but the public must look to the liberal appreciation of the 
work by the present head of the Record Service for the complete Indexes 
of Matters, and Persons, and Places, which are essential to ready reference, 
and we trust that they will not be allowed to look in vain. 

To shew the necessity for some better key to the work than what the 
Treasury has yet thought fit to supply, it will be sufficient to quote a pas- 
sage in which Mr. Lascelles, its compiler, proposes to guide his readers 
where to find the various particulars that he has collected regarding the 
office of Chief Governor. He says, at p. 58 of Part III. :— 





® « Tiber Munerum Publicorum Hibernia, ab An. 1152 usque ad 1827; or, The 
Establishments of Ireland, from the Nineteenth of King Stephen to the Seventh of 
George IV., during a Period of Six hundred and seventy-five Years. Being the Re- 
port of Rowley Lascelles, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Extracted from 
the Records and other Authorities, by Special Command, pursuant to an Address, An. 
1810, of The Commons of the United Kingdom. Ordered to be printed MDCCOXX1Y. 
2 vols., folio.” (Public Record Office, 1852.) 

» Gent. Maa., vol. cciv. pp. 257—269; vol. cev. p. 457. 
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“ For the succession of appointments of Chief Governors from the time of Henry IT. 
to the end of Edward the Second's reign, when Lodge’s Lists commence, and thence 
downward to the reign of Richard the Third, see the commencement of this Part 
[III.], from page 1 to 8, as taken from the Catalogue of the Patent Rolls at the Tower. 
For the same period to the beginning of the late reign, see p. 9, e¢ seq., the subse- 
quent Catalogue taken from those of the Museum and Lambeth MSS., &c., and Records 
at the Rolls Chapel. For the history of the Chief Governors, see passim, Part I. in 
the Res Geste Anglorum in Hibernia, And for some account of the origin and nature 
of the office itself, as well as of the other great offices of state, see the Introduction to 
this work, prefixed to the historical part. Lastly, for the law on the subject, whether 
by statute or the adjudged cases, see Part VI. and Conclusion. Part 1V. contains a 
variety of precedents of the Patent itself; and Part VII. many interesting entries 
relative to this same office ; for the particulars of which, as well as of the rest through- 
out the work, see Index.” 


Now a search is here recommended for matters that are not to be found, 
as neither ‘* Conclusion” nor “ Index” is given, if they were ever com- 
piled; and the reader who wishes to trace the six centuries and a-half of 
Chief Governors, will have to look to the five following places for the 
purpose. 

Part III. pp. 1—8, and 30—44, will supply, if he should have time and 
patience to hunt them up among a mass of other matters, references to the 
rolls on which the appointments of Chief Governors appear, from the time 
of John to that of Richard III. inclusive, but the names and dates will be 
more readily found, from 1173 to 1334, in a table facing p. 52 2, Part III. 
Then he must turn to Part II., where he will find in pp. 197—201, the 
Governors from 1334 to 1534; at pp. 1—13 of the same Part, the Governors 
from 1540 to 1772; and finally at Part I1I., pp. 53—58, he will have the 
Governors from 1761 to 1821; immediately following which is the very 
lucid explanation that we have just quoted; and which is repeated a few 
pages farther on, at the end of the list of Lord Chancellors. 

In its present state the book forms two ample volumes of 831 and 908 
folio pages respectively, and it is prefaced by some “‘ Observations” bearing 
the signature of Mr. F. S. Thomas, the late Secretary to the Public Record 
Service, professing to explain its “origin,” and ‘‘ the cause of its being 
published in its present imperfect state,” and has likewise an ‘‘ Analysis,” 
apparently from the same pen, which, however intended, has only the 
effect of exhibiting the work as a mere mass of confusion, and certainly can 
in no manner recommend it to the notice of the historical student, or 
the statesman, or the philosopher, classes to which the compiler avowedly 
addresses himself. Without inquiring into the doubtless good, but not 
very apparent reasons for this, we may summarize the official account of 
the “ origin of the work.” 

From this it appears that the intention of the Irish Record Commission- 
ers, with whom the volumes originated, was to have ‘‘a simple matter-of- 
fact book of reference” compiled from the MS. collections of Mr. Lodge, 
(formerly Deputy Keeper of the Records, and Keeper of the Records in the 
Bermingham Tower,) which had been purchased by the Government. After 
some preliminary negotiation for this purpose with Mr. B. T. Duhigg, which 
came to nothing, Mr. Lascelles (a member of thé English bar, and of a 
good Oxfordshire family) was appointed a sub-commissioner, in 1813, and 
was directed to carry the plan into execution, “ confining himself to the 
documents referred to in Lodge’s original work, without illustration.” 

These conditions Mr. Lascelles manifestly disregarded, and, perhaps in 
consequence, “some disagreement”’ arose between him and the commis- 
sioners. He returned to England in 1820, and in 1822 came to an arrange- 
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ment with the Government to carry on his task independently of the com- 
mission, which he did, receiving an allowance of £500 per annum until the 
end of 1830; in the beginning of that year, however, the printing, if not 
the compilation of the work was suspended, in consequence of ‘‘ certain 
representations,” by order of the Irish Secretary. After a time, what had 
been done was referred to the judgment of the English Record Commis- 
sioners, and as they, in the year 1832, reported unfavourably of the work 
on the grounds of ** incompleteness, imperfections, and improper introduc- 
tion of irrelevant matter,” it was at length condemned to a twenty years’ 
oblivion. Still there was a vitality about the book ; it was seen by some 
who could appreciate the raw material of history, it was “‘ found useful by 
many persons,” and “ many applications were made for copies.” So at 
last, as great expense had been already incurred, it was determined to let it 
see the light of day, without costing a shilling more, but the tardy conces- 
sion to its real value was neutralized by the heavy price of £5 5s. (since 
reduced to £2 2s.) and the damaging Analysis. 

With these disadvantages, it is no wonder that the work is little known. 
Yet, if looked into, there will be found in the ponderous Libri Hibernia 
much of both interest and value. We have in them, for instance, a vast 
variety of original documents never before brought together, printed in 
extenso, and the substance of thousands of others given with professional 
exactness; beside references to MS. or printed matter relating to Ireland, 
from every quarter®. Here are Saxon charters, papal bulls, kings’ letters, 
statutes and state papers, from the earliest to the most recent dates, fur- 
nishing details of every conceivable kind, from the “ professions” of the 
Ostman bishops of obedience to the see of Canterbury to episcopal claims 
for compensation for the loss of pocket boroughs by the Union—lists of the 
titled classes, and also of the hierarchy, from the earliest period almost to 
the present reign, with note and comment, the evident result of much 
curious reading—lists also (in many cases with biographical notices) of 
every grade of public functionary, from the Lord Lieutenant or archbishop 
to the porter of Dublin Castle—summaries of statutes, hundreds in number, 
and many exceedingly curious—in short, materials for judging of the state 
of Irish society for several centuries. When we say, as in truth we must, 
that all this is enlivened by many shrewd running comments on men and 
events, much of amusing anecdote, and quite enough of political partisan- 
ship, we shall not despair of convincing the mere reader for amusement 
that something to interest even him may be found here, particularly among 
the “irrelevant matter’ which incurred the condemnation of the now ex- 
tinct Record Commission. 

Of the seven Parts of which the work consists, Parts I. to IV. form Vol. 
I., and are in a general way to be described as devoted to lists of the titled 
classes and the secular office-bearers of Ireland; they are preceded by an 
Historical Introduction and illustrated by a profusion of original docu- 
ments. Vol. II. consists of three Parts. Part V. gives us the Church 
Establishment of Ireland; Parts VI. and VII. may be considered as 





° A writer in our pages, signing himself “ F.,” dealt somewhat hardly with the work 
in a notice of Mr. Lodge’s MSS., which will be found in Gent. Maa. for September, 
1854 (vol. xlii. pp. 263—268), condemning especially the extracts from Prynne, Usher, 
and Rymer, and the summaries of the parliamentary papers, but to our mind the 
convenience of having such things brought together in one work is a fair justification 
of the compiler’s proceeding ; though some few of his readers may have all the works 
referred to in their libraries, the greater number have not. 
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supplementary to the preceding five, being composed of summaries of 
Irish statutes, and extracts from the Lords’ and Commons’ Journals and 
the Sessional Papers; the whole extending from the year 1310 to 1829, 
A third supplementary volume was contemplated by Mr. Lascelles, which, 
according to his own account, would have been of rather a miscellaneous 
description. But the Treasury demurred to the payment of £500 per 
annum ad infinitum, and the work was at last so peremptorily stopped, 
that we find in one place (Part I. p. 40) a list of members of Parliament 
left incomplete, and in another (Part III. p. 44) a subject broken off in 
the middle of a word: ‘‘ Reward promised by Proclamation for appre-” 
hension of some great criminal, no doubt, but who he was is thus left a 
secret of State. 

We will now endeavour to supply, as amply as our limits will allow, a 
sketch of the contents of each Part :— 


PART I. (pp. 295.) 


Pages 1 to 3 are styled ‘ Introduction and Plan of this Report.” This 
commences with stating that there is “ in all the public offices a most in- 
convenient want of prompt and authentic information relating to Ireland.” 
The remedy for this is—‘* We must have all Irish State-records brought 
together and lodged at Westminster ;” and ‘‘ a master-key” to them pro- 
vided. Such a key Mr. Lascelles flatters himself he has presented ; and 
if used rightly he thinks it will effect a silent revolution in the connexion 
between the sister countries. Altogether ignoring the Irish Channel 
(though then not traversed by the electric wire), he considers the Green 
Island as an integral part of Britain, as much as “‘ Yorkshire or Brentford,” 
and, warmed with his subject, exclaims,— 


“ Many ulterior changes, and of no small moment, press upon my attention ; —but 
this is not the place, nor am I the organ for their introduction. They are of so much 
moment, that I dare not so much as whisper them here. They flow as a corollary 
from the contents of all parts of this work—and may be conjectured or anticipated 
from the history and dissertation on the great offices in this first part.” 


The materials for the ‘‘ master-key” are, however, in one great depart- 
ment, that of Records, lamentably defective; Mr. Lascelles tells us :— 


“In the Irish repositories the wonder is that so many records are extant, and in such 
preservation. It is not that there are so few, but that there are any at all... . The 
patent rolls for the late reign [Geo. III.] amount to more than a fourth of the whole 
that are extant from Edward I. to George IV...... Of the records at the Privy 
Council Office the account up to 1711 is soon dispatched. All that were not enrolled 
in Chancery were burnt by the same fire which consumed, in that year, the Privy 
Council Office itself. But the ‘principal occasion of the disappearance of the records is 
not without its consolation; for it affords hope that all which are regretted are not 
irrecoverably lost.” [It is suggested that many remain in private hands; the Cotto- 
nian, Harleian, and Lansdowne collections are alluded to.] “ But the repositories in 
Ireland were often at private houses, liable to every kind of casualty, not to mention 
the death of the record keeper, whose executors became the depositories of records. 
Thus many of them have been dispersed. A recognizance roll of the reign of Elizabeth 
was bought in my time at a grocer’s or other tradesman’s stall. At Waterford there 
was an ancient treasury of public records, of statutes sent from England, and exempli- 
fications of state papers. Of these, on one occasion when there was a distress for rent, 
the records were tossed out of one of the windows into the street. In the provincial 
wars of that country many afew de joie has been made of them. Even at the Union, 
all the records of parliament in Dublin were removed from the old Parliament House 
to a private building in a manner very ill adapted for their preservation, being bundled 
away in carts, &c. Nicholson mentions, that before the time when our Addison be- 
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came keeper of the Bermingham Tower records, many of these had been miserably 
neglected 4 and eu:bezzled.” 


In pp. 5—157 we have “ Supplement to the History of England; or, 
Res Geste Anglorum in Hibernia ab anno 1150 usque ad 1800,” in- 
tended— 


“as a guide, regulator, and expositor, to explain the occasions, circumstances, and 
characters of things and persons; as well as to marshal the documents: whether those 
given full and at large, or those compressed into catalogues. So that enough will be 
found in this book, without going further, to gratily the most minute or excursive 
curiosity ; but if it has a desire still for more, a reference is here given to the place or 
repository where the rest may be found.” 


Whether this Supplement will fully answer the high purposes here 
ascribed to it may be doubted, but still it cannot be denied the merit of 
being a readable resumé of Irish history, which brings forward many little 
known facts, though, as we have before said, in a strong spirit of partisan- 
ship. To attempt to summarize it would be useless; we prefer instead to 
cite two or three passages which we consider favourable specimens of its 
author’s style. 

The Reformation and Henry VIII. are thus spoken of :— 


“ We are now come to the event of the Reformation, which, singularly as it may 
sound to some ears, is not to be cited as forming any leading era among our transac- 
tions in Ireland. It may be said scarcely to have taken place at all beyond the limit 
of the parchment on which the statutes enacting it were enrolled. It is a very re- 
markable fact, that ever since a separate constitution and right of deliberation were 
given to Ireland, English institutions have there ever been in a minority. Never was 
this so clearly manifested as in the division, if it may be so called, on the subject of 
religion. Nay, it did not come to a division: the Protestant reformation, that is, the 
national religion of England, was at that time a mere idle sound. Allen, the archbishop 
of Dublin, an Englishman, stood on this occasion unsupported and alone. After him, 
that is, after his murder, George Brown, also an Englishman, had been appointed 
archbishop of Dublin by Cromwell, the vicar-general of England; and he was com- 
missioned to confer with the clergy and nobility as to the general acknowledgment of 
the King’s supremacy. But the task was found too nice for the impetuosity of King 
Henry’s temper: coupled with that fastidious contempt which the English cabinet, 
and the King also, entertained for Irish business, to be carried so easily, and as a 
matter of course. It would be easy to demonstrate that this very carelessness, 
founded on the inveterate policy of governing Ireland on the principle of a colony, a 
distinct province or separate kingdom, with separate establishments of its own, did 
alone cause the total failure of the Reformation in Ireland.” 

“.... Henry had made the Reformation a mere family quarrel. Even in England 
he had done fatal and lasting prejudice to the cause of reformation by his tyrannical 
temper. But in Ireland he made it a national one, arraying the English against the 
Irish. While the preceding circumstances of the connexion between the two parts of 
our population had disposed the Irish to be averse to any thing whatsoever coming 
from England.”—(pp. 34, 35.) 


Mr. Lascelles’ opinion of historians in general is not flattering. With 
so vehement a Protestant Dr. Lingard of course fares but badly; David 





* They have probably been “neglected” since his time, to judge from a statement 
made before the Irish Municipal Corporation Commissioners, and printed in their Report. 
A corporation in the south of Ireland, conscious of gross misappropriation of its funds, 
procured a Chancery suit to be filed against itself, in consequence of which all its 
charters were, by order of the court, transferred to the Bermingham Tower, as papers 
in the cause. They were placed in a room without a roof, and, as was expected, when 
the case came on for hearing, were too much decayed to be produced ; the corpora- 
tion’s own account of their contents was received, and their corrupt proceedings gained 
a legal sanction. 


Gent. Maa. Vor. CCVI. F 
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Hume is assailed both with and without occasion®; and of Dr. Leland, 
whose History has usually borne a fair name, he says :— 


“The historian Leland seems to have supposed, with Dr. Johnson, that ‘a narrative 
of facts and events in a dignified manner’ constituted that kind of writing called his- 
tory. We may, however, observe, as to ‘a dignified manner,’ that whoever has to 
write the affairs of a great independent people, or of anything that deserves the name 
of such, (which I am sure Scotland or Ireland never yet did,) his style, if natural, will, 
of itself, rise to the importance of his subject-matter; and that, in spite of himself, 
And if, without any subject-matter of importance, he attempt to write a narrative 
‘with dignity,’ he will only write like a fool. Leland, in his notes, writes sensibly 
enough ; for there he lays aside his affected personage of an historian.”—(p. 48.) 


Probably Mr. Lascelles was no orator; at least he speaks contemptu- 
ously enough of one who must be allowed to have been no mean proficient 
in the art :— 


‘** Among the champions whom the late discomfited oligarchy of Ireland had brought 
into parliament, was Henry Grattan. Great emergencies are accompanied ever by great 
opportunities, and call forth to action and notice extraordinary men. The Irish orator 
seems to have formed his terse and epigrammatic style on the model of Gibbon and 
Chatham ; but originally on that of Tacitus, if not rather Velleius Paterculus; and to 
have learned his politics from Molyneaux and Locke, but from Swift still more than 
either; with a strong infusion, however, of the vernacular manner of his countrymen. 
All these together, aided by the instruction of the Dublin University, had not in the 
least blunted the energy, keenness, and vehemence inherent in his individual genius or 
nature. Strangers and posterity may imagine this extraordinary man from the de- 
scription of Virgil’s sibyl, without her youth, or beauty, or sex; or from the weird 
sister in Macbeth, not altogether toothless, but single-fanged ; his eyes deeply sunk in 
his head, with aquiline nose, and long and prominent chin, small in stature, limping in 
his gait, with a form bent almost double whenever he spoke,—reminding us at once of 
the Spartan Tyrtzus by his inspiration, and, strange to say, by his look, of Homer’s 
Thersites ; were it not that the Irish orator was famed for understanding, as well as 
political and personal courage, which yielded to none. Advancing towards his audience 
with noiseless step, with oracular voice, uttered in hollow whispers, or under-tones, in 
solemn emphasis, and measured pauses, accompanied by mystic gesticulations, and a 
smile of scorn and ruthless denunciation, there distilled from his lips the sarcasms of a 
whole country’s indignation, which had been smothered or dissembled throughout ages 
of wrong, and was now just recovering expression, and a tongue. Still the history of 
the last century would have been the same if he had never existed; he neither origi- 
nated, nor accelerated, nor retarded, one step of the progress of things. So idle a thing 
in the public affairs of the world is the mere talent to speak or to write, insulated on 
its own basis, without real power. The possessor of it is the architect or the destroyer 
of his own fortune only. We admire the energetic sayings of Sparta and Rome, but 
then it is as boys, not aware that it was real strength and known power, (facts, not 
sounds merely,) which rendered them energetic, and thus truly great. ‘lhe Scythian 
ambassadors, in their symbolic harangue to the King of Persia, if this had not denoted 
realities, would only have been derided. Words divided apart from things, from truth 
and facts, are heard by veterans in business, as Cromwell did the paper bullets of Har- 
rington whistling by his ears. Whenever the day comes that Ireland shall so regard 
the orations and pamphlets of Grattan and his cotemporaries, we may then, and not 
before, for the first time, safely affirm, that Ireland is emancipated.”—(p. 121.) 


As a wind-up of the Supplement we find, at pp. 159 to 175, a section 
entitled “* National Characteristics of the Irish‘, as men, as statesmen, 





¢ One sample of this will suffice:—‘‘ We may correct here one of David Hume’s 
errors: it is an endless labour to currect them all; the shorter way would be to write 
his History again.”—(p. 50.) 

f The term “ Irish,” Mr. Lascelles explains, is to be understood in a very limited 
sense :— The sense in which this expression is commonly written should be understood 
of Munster and Connaught only, with certain parts interspersed (sparsim) here and 
there in Leinster and Ulster . . . and even there certain ranks only,—the labouring 
people, farmers, and resident gentry.” 
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writers, orators, &c.”” which includes a “ gallery of portraits” of distin- 
guished Irishmen, mainly drawn from Mr. Hardy’s “ Life of Lord Charle- 
mont,” but enlivened by some smart passages from Moore’s “‘ Captain 
Rock,” cited only to be condemned, and an odd parallel, of Mr. Lascelles’ 
own, between the West India planter and the mere Irish gentleman. 


THE PEERAGE OF IRELAND. (pp. 1—80.) 


This is avowedly taken from Lodge and Archdall’s Peerages, supple- 
mented by numerous entries from the Lords’ Journals and “ Concurrent 
Lists” from Beatson, intended “to be verified lower down by collation with 
the Rolls of Chancery in Ireland,” an intention never accomplished. The 
various lists extend from 1172 to 1827, and comprise extinct as well as 
existing peerages. 

In p. 1 we have the extraordinary patent conferring on Robert de Vere, 
not only the title of Duke of Ireland, but the very land and dominion itself; 
and in p. 2 his hardly less remarkable patent, creating him Marquis of 
Dublin, and by virtue of this new dignity, placing him above his fellow 
earls, who, we know, bore the “ pitchforking”’ rather uneasily; but there 
was consolation in store for them—their quondam associate was soon after 
attainted, and died in exile. 

We leap over two centuries and a-half, and find, in p. 3, the patent for 
a marquisate to a very different kind of person, James, Earl of Ormond, 
thus honoured by Charles I., and afterwards raised to a dukedom, though 
still but poorly rewarded for his fidelity, maintained under all circumstances 
to the House of Stuart :— 

“True as the dial to the sun, 
Although it be not shined upon.” 

The rise of Boyle, the “‘ great Earl of Cork,” is fully detailed (p. 5), as 
is that of Sir William Petty (p. 13), and of John Bligh, the ancestor of the 
Earl of Darnley (p. 11), and other adventurers and settlers in the seven- 
teenth century. But the curious matter collected regarding so many 
eminent persons as here pass in review can only be duly appreciated by 
inspection of the work itself; to help which we subjoin a list of a few 
of the names particularly mentioned :— 

PAGE PAGE 
Antrim, Earl of : . ‘ . 6 Kildare, Marquis and Earls of - 2,4 


Athlone, Ginkell, Earl of - 10° Kinsale, Viscount . . - - 22 
Aylmer, Lord . R . ‘ - 60. Leinster, Duke of . ‘ . ‘ 2 


Barnewall, Viscount . ‘ - 25 Lumley, Viscount . ° ‘ c 
Bessborough, Earl of , . - 12 Magenneisse, Viscount . . - 21 
Burke, Viscount . ‘ ‘ - 22 Massey, Lord ; a ° .§ & 
Burke, Lady Honora ; P - 5 Molesworth, Viscount . ‘ 
Claneboy, Viscount . ‘ . - 21 Montgomery, Viscount . . - & 
Colley, Sir Henry . , ; . 14 Montmorency, Viscount Frankfort de 70 


Cork, Earl of . P ‘ ‘ - 5 Mountrath, Earl of ‘ ‘ e 9 
Darnley, Earl of . ‘ ‘ - 11 Netterville, Viscount . - 20 
Desmond, Earl of . 7 i - 4 Ormond, Earlof . e ‘ ° 2 
Desmond, Eleanor, Countess of - 11 Petty, Sir William . ° ° . Be 
Egmont, Earlof  . ‘5 j - 11 Santry, Lord . - é ‘ r 7 
Fingall, Earl of ‘ a é - 66 Strangford, Viscount . Rn -62,63 


Fortescue, Sir Faithful . . 18 Sunderlin, Lord . ‘ ‘ . A 
Grimston, Viscount . ; ; . 28 ‘Thomond, Earl of . ‘ ‘ 8 
Hamilton, Viscount . ‘ j . 382 Tyrone, Earlof . ° ° . 
How, Viscount P ; ; . 27 Westmeath, Earl of ‘ ‘ . 6 
Inchiquin, Lord 7 
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LODGE’S PARLIAMENTARY REGISTER. (pp. 1—40.) 


This portion of the work, which is paged separately from the rest of 
Part I., gives the names, as far as preserved, of all the members who sat 
in the Irish House of Commons, from 1559 to 1769; there are, however, 
many gaps in the earlier parts. It also contains abstracts of the charters 
of the boroughs, and some curious particulars regarding them from other 
records. We find, in the earlier part, strong evidence of the disturbed 
state of the country. Many members are noted as expelled as rebels; one 
(Alexander Jephson, of Trim) was executed as a traitor in 1663, Robert 
Saunderson (Cavan) was excluded for refusing to sign the Association in 
1696, and John Leigh (Drogheda), in 1717, for “ disaffection to the House 
of Hanover.” Others are set down as “expelled for non-attendance,” 
some are removed as having been “ long absent without leave,”’ and some 
appear superseded at their own request, having “‘ special occasions to be in 
England.” The document is manifestly incomplete, though not so noted 
in the preliminary Observations, as it ends with the M.P. for Dungarvan in 
1721, leaving the representatives of the remaining boroughs in Waterford, 
and of all those of Westmeath, Wexford and Wicklow, unrecorded. 

The counties are alphabetically arranged, but an index is necessary for 
ready reference to the boroughs. 


PART II. LODGE’S PATENTEE OFFICERS. (pp. 228.) 


This part is divided into two portions, but, strangely enough, the second 
commences 200 years earlier than the first, so that the “ patentees” from 
Henry VIII. to George III. precede their fellows of the days of the Plan- 
tagenets. The nature of both portions is explained by the following note 
prefixed to p. 1:— 

“These volumes contain Abstracts of the Appointments of all Patentee Officers in 
Ireland—of the Names—Succession (i.e., in whose Place, or on what Occasion the 
Person was appointed)—Date of the King’s Letter or Privy Seal for their Appoint- 
ment—Date of the Patent—The Term for which the Office was granted—The Fee or 
Salary annexed to the Office—The Roll or Authority quoted for the Appointment.” 


Of the various functionaries treated of here we may remark that the 
Chief Governors (including Lords Lieutenant, Lords Deputy and Lords 
Justices) will be found at pp. 1—13 and 193—201; the Lords Chan- 
cellors and Lords Keepers, the Masters of the Rolls, and various officers of 
the Chancery, at pp. 13—30 and 201—205; the Judges and their sub- 
ordinates at pp. 30—41 and 206—209 ; the Exchequer department at pp. 
41—69 and 209—218. Military officers appear at pp. 99—115 and 220— 
221; and Constables of castles, at pp. 115-130 and 222—227, the entries 
regarding which are many of them very curious; as is also the case with 
the Customers and other revenue officials, occurring at pp. 146—167 and 
227—228. 

Beginning, as in duty bound, with the Chief Governors, we may cite an 
instance to shew how little that high dignity was coveted in the fourteenth 
century. 

At p. 194 we learn that Edmund Mortimer, Earl of March, was ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant, for three years, with a grant of 20,000 marks. for 
himself, his men-at-arms, and archers, “ without rendering any account to 
the king for the same.” This was early in 1380, but the Earl died at the 
end of the following year at Cork, his armed force prepared to go home, 
and the land was left “ without justice or governor,” and in danger of utter 
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destruction from “Irish enemies and rebels then in open war.’ In this 
emergency a special assembly was summoned of nobles, bishops, knights, 
and citizens of Cork, which met in St. Peter’s church, in Cork, on January 
9, 1382, to elect a lord deputy, but no one could be found to take office. 
The chancellor, the treasurer, the chief justice, and others of the king’s 
council, urgently required the Earls of Ormond and Desmond to consult 
between themselves as to which should take the office—both, however, de- 
clined it. Then it was suggested that Sir Thomas de Mortimer, the brother 
of the deceased, should be desired to take the post, but on inquiry it was 
found that he required a larger sum for the support of his retinue than the 
Treasury could afford. Next an appeal was made to the various bishops 
and nobles who had assembled, to induce them to provide the necessary 
sum, “ either for a year, or for a part of a year;” this proposition was by 
no means relished, and the parties demanded a day’s delay before they gave 
their answer. On the morrow they “ declared their minds,” not to pay for 
a year, or a part of a year, and said the sum required must be raised on the 
whole land, which could not be done without a formal parliament ; but “as 
the delay might be very dangerous,” it was resolved to choose a lord justice 
at once. ‘Then ensued a curious scene, which is best told in Mr. Lascelles’ 
resumé of the Patent Roll, 5 Richard II., part 1 :— 

“ Whereupon the Chancellor [John Cotton, Dean of St. Patrick’s], Treasurer, and 
others of the King’s council instantly asking and requiring the Earls of Ormond and 
Dessemond, that one of them would take upon him the said office of Justice, and they 
excusing themselves again for the reasons before given, the Council, with the peers and 
commons, straightway required the Bishop of Ossory, treasurer, to accept the office ; 
but he excusing himself on account of bodily infirmities which as he alleged frequently 
affected him, and otherwise, required the Chancellor to take the office upon himself, who 
many ways excusing himself by reason of the insufficiency of his state, inability of per- 
son, and otherwise, and the Chancellor and Treasurer debating the matter a long time, 
others of the Council at last advised, that he whom the prelates, peers, and commons 
should nominate and elect should be held, or accounted and obliged to be, Justice of 
Ireland ; who acquiescing rather in the Treasurer’s excuse than in the Chancellor’s, 
nominated and unanimously elected the Chancellor to be Lord Justice, who consented 
to his nomination and election upon the following conditions and protestations, viz., that 
the Earl of Ormond and Earl of Dessemond especially, the prelates and other peers, and 
commons there present, would faithfully promise to assist him in the conduct and 
government of the kingdom against a!l English rebels and Irish enemies whatever, to 
the utmost of their power, and faithfully give him their advice, and that in the next 
parliament or great council to be summoned he might be at liberty to quit the office, 
and that in the meantime the Treasurer should endeavour to prevail with the said Sir 
Thomas de Mortimer and the said retinue to remain in Ireland until the meeting of the 
said parliament or council, that then it might be more fully ordained and provided for 
their longer stay; under which conditions and protestations admitted, and promise 
aforesaid, solemnly made by all present, the said John Cotton, Chancellor, was sworn in 
the usual manner faithfully to execute the said office of Lord Justice.” 


The poor Chancellor, however, died three days after he had thus had 
greatness thrust upon him&; and the council then chose the young Ear] of 
March, but as he was a minor (he was not sworn into office till thirteen years 
after), Sir Thomas now obtained the post of lord deputy, apparently on his 
own terms, for his patent secures him a fee of 200 marks “ over and above 
his expenses about himself, his men, and horses,’ and he was beside ap- 
pointed Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 





£ This course seems to have been not unusual in Ireland, for we have (p. 194) the 
petition of William de Taney, Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, begging repayment of 
expenses incurred by him during the year and a-half that he held the Lord Justiceship, 
because divers prelates and peers refused to take the government upon them. 
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Among the chancellors we meet with several of the Hospitallers; as Roger 
Outlawe, in 1321; John ]’Archer, in 1848 ; John Frowyk, in 1357; William 
Tany, in 1374; William Fitz-Thomas, in 1421 and 1426. Treasurers, 
judges, and barons and clerks of the Exchequer, are also seen to be very fre- 
quently ecclesiastics, but all these high officers seem to have had but a sorry 
time of it. Six men-at-arms and twelve archers on horseback appear to 
have been the usual retiaue “for the safety of the chancellor and the great 
seal ;” but they often retained more at their own expense; the other 
officers did the same, and the judges were agreeably employed in vacation 
time in treating with “ divers enemies and rebels,” payment for which it 
seems came in very slowly, as one chief justice (Stephen Bray) had an 
arrear of £280 6s. 22d. due to him at his death. John Brettan, a baron 
of the Exchequer, represents his immense charges in serving the Crown at 
his own expense, his going “ as far as the town of Cathirlagh (Carlow)”’ in 
time of war, “ when other barons dared not go there,” and the burning of his 
house and destruction of his goods, for which he has a grant of 100s. 
Another, a clerk of Chancery, sets forth that he had been captured by 
O’Conghir, the King’s Irish enemy, and obliged to pay the incredible sum 
of ‘£10 in silver’ for his ransom, “ to his utter ruin, without the King’s 
aid ;”” he is relieved with a grant of four marks, more than half of which 
was in arrear four years afterwards. This no doubt arose from the poverty 
of the Exchequer, a ludicrous proof of which occurs in another place, where 
in reletion to John Coryngham, “ Keeper of the King’s Palace within the 
Castle of Dublin,’’ we read,— 


** Upon consideration had 16th Dec. 1427, by Sir John de Grey, L. L., and council, 
that the hall of the Castle of Dublin, and the windows thereof, were ruinous and stood 
in need of great repair, and that there was in the Treasury a certain ancient cancelled 
silver seal, of which the King had no profit at present, it was agreed that the same 
should be broken and sold, and the money arising thereby to be delivered to and ex- 
pended by John Coryngham, in repair of the said hall and windows, for which a warrant 
issued Jan. 24, 1427-8.—Rot. Cl. 6 Hen. VI. f. R. 5.” 


Sometimes, however, money was apparently more plentiful, as we find 
Alexander Balscot, Bishop of Ossory, when lord treasurer for the second 
time (in 1377), not only getting double fees allowed for the execution of 
his office, but likewise obtaining a grant of £40 for his extrajudicial labours 
in treating about “ settling the King’s peace between Gerald, Earl of Des- 
mond, and Les Burkeyns,” and of 20 marks more for his labour in attend- 
ing a great council. But perhaps the explanation is to be found in the 
fact of his being himself lord treasurer. 

But perhaps the most curious matters are to be found under the heads of 
** Constables of Castles’’ and “ Customers.” Of the first class of officials, 
we have Thomas O’Casy paid 20 marks for his labour and expense in re- 
covering the castle of Athlone from the “ mere Irish,” though his name 
would suggest that he belonged to them himself. So likewise did Denis 
Dale, who for his services to the English, and his “ conformableness in 
religion (a rare thing in a man of his birth and breeding),” was made the 
commander of Fort Chichester, ‘‘ on the confines of Wicklow, Wexford, 
and Catherlagh,” and served James I. as O'Casy had served Richard II. 
Henry Wale, the chaplain of Carlow Castle, was a man of the sword 
apparently, as he had a grant of 40s. for preserving the said castle from 
Irish enemies and English rebels; but one Nicholas Cadwelly, the con- 
stable of Newcastle of M*Kynegan, was less fortunate, for he was assailed 
by O'Byrn, captain of his sept, grievously wounded, and made prisoner, 
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and he petitions the council to release an Irish hostage in their custody, as 
the only means of his own deliverance; and this the council did, ‘ the 
King being desirous to shew favour to the said Nicholas.” Of the Cus- 
tomers also there is much that is curious recorded, but our limits confine 
us to the notice that several of the royal guard, who accompanied the Earl 
of Surrey to Ireland in 1520, were provided with places in the customs 
after a few years’ service. Thus we have John Griffith, “ one of the King’s 
foot-men of the guard,” appointed Searcher at the ports of Dublin, Drogheda 
and Dundalk, in 1526; Robert Casy, one of the same body, succeeded 
him ten years after. 

One short extract more must conclude our notice of this division of our 
subject: it might, if it had been known to Shakespeare, have suggested to 
him the passage in Hamlet on “ funeral baked meats,’’ which “ furnish the 
marriage tables.” One Roger de Hakenshawe, the deputy escheator of 
Ireland, was killed in 1374, by the Irish, while in the King’s service, and 
in the maintenance of the peace :— 

“ After whjch all his goods and chattels, for certain reasons, being seized by the 
Crown [rather a poor reward for his services], his widow Joan, by petition to the Lord 
Justice and Council, set forth that she had nothing thereout either to give him due 
burial or to support her own life; whereupon, 12th August, 1374, she had a grant of 
10 marks out of the said effects to defray his funeral, which were ordered to be paid 
to Richard Mynot, her now husband.—Rot. Claus. 48 Edw. III. f R. 1. 4, 10.” 


PART III. (pp. 148 and 52.) 


This division, headed “ Official and Supplementary Lists,” is of a most 
miscellaneous description, but it contains little that calls for remark, and 
nothing that demands quotation. It consists of (1.) Extracts from the 
Calendars of Patent Rolls in the Tower, from the 8th of John to the 22nd 
and 23rd of Edward IV., with, as usual, Addenda (pp. 30-35), going over 
the same ground; (2.) Extracts from the Catalogues of the Harleian, 
Lansdowne, Cottonian, and Lambeth MSS.; (3.) References to the Gascon, 
Norman, and French Rolls, and other documents cited in Madox’s and 
Jones’ “* Exchequer,” extracts from the Abbreviatio Rotulorum Origi- 
nalium, and from the Index to the Rolls of Parliament; but this last 
breaks off in the middle of a word, as before noticed, and is succeeded 
by 20 pages of a curious list of patents and grants from the year 1795 to 
1817, where everything is recorded in a business-like chronological order, and 
where consequently we find peers and bishops and recipients of pensions of 
very various amounts, mixed up with members of a different class of society, 
who receive, “as poor men,” pardons for murder, felony, highway rob- 
bery, burglary, or the administration of unlawful oaths. Next come some 
Observations on the Power anciently entrusted to the three great Officers 
of the Crown in Ireland (taken from Harris’ edition of Ware), and the 
whole is wound up by a list of office-bearers of the time of George III., 
similar to that given for earlier periods in Part II., but with the addition 
of the Custodes Rotulorum and High Sheriffs from 1761 to 1816. 


’ 


PART IV. (pp. 160.) 


The compiler states this part to consist of ‘‘ The Patents of Office, 
Kings’ Letters, &c., and the Oaths of Office ;” all which it contains, and 
a great deal more. Prynne, on the Institutes, is laid under contribution 
for very many documents, mainly bearing on the question of papal superi- 
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sions of Ostman bishops; everything relating to Ireland, in both the new 
and the old edition of Rymer’s Fadera, is extracted; the patent rolls from 
John to Charles II. are quoted at great length, and MSS. are printed 
which supply some curious particulars of the proceedings of the Supreme 
Council of Kilkenny. These latter documents especially will repay exami- 
nation, but we have no space for extracts. The part is concluded by a 
series of excerpts from the Records of the Hanaper Office, Dublin, which 
give a list of the Sheriffs and Justices of the Peace of the time of Charles 
II., and notices of various commissions issued during the same period, in 
which we observe some strange entries. We have, Dec. 23, 1662, “a 
grant unto George Hamilton of forfeitures for ploughing by horses’ tails ;” 
July 1, 1680, “ Pardon, without fees, bv order, to Robert Johnson and 
others, for killing Alexander Plunket, a Tory; many grants of leave of 
absence for limited periods to the Earls of Cork, Anglesey, and others; 
March 11, 1668, “two vast grants of impropriate tithes;” and Feb. 6, 
1666, “* Grant to Renn Mezandine, for the setting up of hackney coaches,” 
thus apparently giving the date of the introduction of those vehicles into 
Ireland. 

Another paper will give a summary of the contents of Parts V., VI., and 
VII., which will be found to present much curious matter. 





HISTORY MADE EASY—THE STUDENT’S HUME:?. 


THERE once was a time when History was thought to be correctly defined 
as “a narration of events and facts delivered with dignity,” and consequently 
the truth of the statements in works professedly historical was regarded as 
of some importance. ‘That this was a mere idle prejudice is abundantly 
proved by the favourable reception accorded to the historical romancists of 
our day ; yet we own to some surprise at finding it openly stated in the 
Preface of a work now before us, that the historian may “ use his autho- 
rities unfairly,’ may allow his political principles to ‘* bias the colour of his 
reasonings {we hardly understand the figure | and the tone of his narrative ;” 
may be “ careless,” and may entertain a ‘‘ philosophical indifference” for 
the ‘‘ barbarians” about whom he chooses to write ; yet all these things are 
nothing if he possess charm of style; no matter whether what he says 
be true or false, so long as it is conveyed in well-turned periods. 

‘“‘ The clear narrative and matchless style of Hume,” it seems, notwith- 
standing all these short¢omings, have encouraged some great unknown to 
attempt to produce “a Student’s History of England in a volume of 
moderate size, free from sectarian and party prejudice,” and this he has 
endeavoured to accomplish by mangling our old friend David Hume in a 
manner piteous to behold, destroying all the graces of style which he affects 
so greatly to value, substituting every here and there his own crude fan- 
cies for the reasonings of his author, and, instead of correcting his misstate- 





* “<The Student’s Hume. A History of England from the Earliest Times to the 
Revolution in 1688. By David Hume. Abridged. Incorporating the Corrictions 
and Researches of Recent Historiaus; and Continued down to the Year 1858.” (Lon- 
don: Johu Murray ) 
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ments, actually introducing new errors by his own blundering interpolations 
and clumsy and unworkmanlike abridgment. 

At our first glance over this royal road to History, which professes 
to give all that is worth knowing about our isle and its various peoples for 
the modest sum of three half-crowns, we were struck with many passages 
which jarred strangely with our recollections of what we had formerly read 
in Hume’s gentlemanly quartos, printed ere reading for the million, in the 
shape of catchpenny low-priced (not cheap) books, was thought of. Not 
caring to trust to memory alone, we took down the “‘ new edition, corrected,” 
of 1762, published by A. Millar, in six volumes 4to., and following with 
real concern the steps of the self-appointed censor, we marked how he had 
done all in his power, not to render his author more popular or more useful, 
but to drive him out of the educational world altogether, and to substitute 
a tasteless patchwork drawn from various sources, many of which he had 
not had the courtesy to acknowledge. 

It has been said, perhaps too harshly, of Hume’s History, that to correct 
all its errors would be a harder task than to write a new work, but such is 
certainly the case with this Abridgment. Of course we cannot drag our 
readers along with us as we painfully collate the historian and his editor, 
and see how they both stray from the path of true history, some acquaint- 
ance with which we fancy that we have acquired by “ poring over re- 
cords,” and making use of “ mere learning,” branches of knowledge which 
our Abridger earnestly, and no doubt truly, repudiates (p. iii). But it is 
due to them that we exhibit a few examples of the way in which a standard 
historical work may, like the old ‘ Reading made Easy” of a century ago, be 
brought down, not to, but below, the level of the meanest capacity, which 
we think they will agree with us in regarding as an injury to literature in 
general, and therefore necessarily a hindrance instead of a help to the diffu- 
sion of correct taste and sound knowledge. 

We have said that the errors of Hume are left untouched, and in proof 
of this we may mention that we still have Alfred passing his life in “‘ lite- 
rary indolence” up to the very time of his being called to the throne, 
though we know that he had commanded armies years before; Edgar ex- 
tirpates the wolves in the 10th century, though they were strangely found 
in Yorkshire in the time of Henry VI.; Stigand is imprisoned for life, 
though we know that he escaped to Scotland; Hereward wins William’s 
regard by his bravery, and is restored to his estate, though the Saxon 
Chronicle tells that he “ went out triumphantly” from the Isle of Ely, and 
Gaimar adds that he roamed about at liberty until his death; King John 
“signs” Magna Charta, though it needs but small “ poring over records” 
to shew any one that the nature of the document does not admit of signa- 
ture, and a little of that despised ‘‘ knowledge” would have made our 
Abridger aware of the fact that royal signatures are exceedingly scarce 
before the time of Richard II.»; while some previous acquaintance with 
his subject would have shewn him that the Count de la Marche was not 
the father of Henry III.’s queen, but the husband of his mother—his step- 
father in short, instead of his father-in-law. But when people set up for 
teachers who have never been learners, we need not be surprised that their 
performance is often not quite satisfactory. We might multiply these in- 





* Of course we are aware of the signature of William I. to a charter to Ilbert de 
Laci, first published in the Archeological Journal (vol. iv. 249), but the signing was 
superseded by sealing, and fell into disuse, long before the time of John. 
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stances, but every one at all versed in history knows well Hume’s defects, 
and with the assurance that very few of these are really remedied, we 
gladly quit this part of our subject. 

A wider field than that of Hume’s defects is open to us in the perversions 
of his meaning, and the new lights thrown on history by the omission of a 
few words here and the insertion of a few words there, in which consists 
the editorship of this remarkable volume. Of the so-called original part, 
the Continuation, we shall speak hereafter. 

In p. 5 we have an interpolation which describes Caractacus as ‘‘a son 
of Cynobelin,” a mere guess at the best, and not a very happy one, as the 
Welsh triads inform us that the father of Caractacus was named Bran, and 
was carried to Rome with him. 

In another place (p. 34), after correctly stating that Ina died at Rome, 
while Hume says he died in England, we are told “ the year of his death is 
unknown.” A reference to either of two not very uncommon works, 
“The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle,” or Flores Historiarum, or Matthew of 
Westminster (which have been translated for the benefit of those who 
dislike learning), would shew that he died in 728. 

We are not ashamed to confess that we are puzzled as to who “ Wal- 
thoef” (p. 64) can be; is he the same as “‘ Waltheof,” who is correctly 
stated, after Hume (p. 88), to have married Judith? but then there 
remains the difficulty who Judith is, for while at p. 88 she is William’s 
niece, at p. 85 she is his half-sister. But we were more confounded than 
by this little genealogical slip to read, at p. 87,— 

“Earl Morcar was thrown into prison, and soon after died in confinement.” 


‘We fancied that Morcar was one of the captives released by William on his 
death-bed, and, on referring to Hume, we were glad to find that this error 
at least was none of his. He wrote :— 

“Earl Morcar and Egelwin, the Bishop of Durham, were thrown into prison, and 
the latter soon after died in confinement.” 

A trifling difference in fact, but not worthy attention when you thereby 
save a line or so in your ‘* volume of moderate size.”’ 

Soon after we fell in with two passages which bear invaluable testimony 
to the sound judgment and extensive knowledge of our friend. In a note 
at p. 90 he describes Domesday-book ‘‘ according to Ingulphus, a contem- 
porary writer,’’ never having heard apparently that that work is a glaring 
forgery ; and his sound appreciation both of his author and of the architec- 
ture of the Norman period is shewn by his parody of the following passage 
from p. 219, vol. i. of Hume :— 

“The monuments which remain of this prince [William IT.] in England are the 
Tower, Westminster-hall, and London-bridge, which he built.” 

This is improved into— 

“ He built a new bridge across the Thames at London, surrounded the Tower with 
a wall, and erected Westminster-hall, which still remains a noble specimen of the ar- 
chitecture of the period.” 

Has the man never been in London? or is he blind? or cannot he, 
though talking parrot-like of “noble specimens,” distinguish Norman 
from Perpendicular architecture ? 

Probably to save room, all notice of Eustace, the son of , Stephen, is 
omitted, though his death was an event of some importance, in averting 
a civil war; but if the Student be not aware of that fact he will remain in 
ignorance so far as his new Hume is concerned. 
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Hume, speaking of the death of Prince Arthur, says :— 


“The circumstances were concealed by the actors, and are variously related... . 


»” 


This is much more satisfactorily put by the Abridger :— 


“The fate of Arthur is involved in obscurity, but there is no reason to doubt the 
common report, that John... .” 
We ask, with all submission, what obscurity can there be where there is no 
reason to doubt the common report ? 

The printer may possibly be to blame (all men, learned or unlearned, 
throw their laches upon him) for making King John do homage to Pandolf 
“with all the submissive rights which the feudal law required”’ (p. 139), but 
we venture to think that he did not supply the passage at p. 144, where 
we read, with thanks for the information,— 


“ Maud, the empress, was the first that built a stone bridge in England.” 


Printers are seldom entirely illiterate, and so would be likely to know that 
it was Queen Maud, and not her daughter, who built the first stone 
bridge in England; at least so say chroniclers more to be trusted than 
the “* contemporary writer Ingulphus.”’ 

Not for lack of material, but to avoid tediousness, we will mention only 
two more interpolations. 

Hume says merely that the (supposed) corpse of Richard II. was ex- 
hibited at St. Paul’s, and a few pages further on he correctly speaks of 
Glendower as descended from the ancient princes of Wales. The Abridger 
says (p. 196) the corpse was “ exhibited for éwo days in St. Paul’s church 
(March 12, 1400),’”’ and displays his genealogical knowledge by saying that 
Glendower (the proper spelling, Glyndwr, is beneath his notice) “ pre- 
tended” to be so descended (p. 200). He was, however, only the great- 
grandson of Llewelyn, and thus two generations nearer to him than her 
present Majesty is to the first king of the House of Brunswick. 

Genealogy, however, is not our friend’s forte, though thirteen genealo- 
gical tables adorn his work, and from his peculiar mode of drawing them 
up throw some new lights on history. We know of no preceding author 
who has exhibited the family history of Edgar in exactly this light. 

EDGAR. 


r. 958—-975. 
m. 1, Ethelfled. 2. Zlfthryth. 3. Wulfthryth. 
| 





Epwarp the Martyr, ETHELRED, Edgyth. 
r. 975—979. r. 979—1016. (p. 56.) 


Some remarkable facts appear from this. Without troubling ourselves 
with the difference of name between Elfthryth and Elfrida, though that 
may be puzzling to “the student,” we see that Edgar was a bigamist, that 
Elfrida was the mother of all his children, and that it was her own son that 
she murdered, This is ‘‘ correcting’”” Hume with a vengeance. In a simi, 
lar way all the children of Canute are ascribed to Emma (p. 70), as are all 
those of Edward I. to Margaret of France, and all those of Henry IV. to 
Joan of Navarre (p. 134); and that this is not a mere typographical disar- 
rangement is evident, for on the latter page the fact is accurately stated as 
regards the children of John, who, like the other kings named, had a 
second wife. But what can we expect from a man who tells us (p. 744), 
in the last of his invaluable tables, that “ Frederick, present King of Den- 
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mark,” is the son of Caroline Matilda, the sister of George III., when in 
reality he is the grandson of her husband’s brother, and thus no more de- 
scended from her than the Abridger himself from the Father of History. 

This misleading of the student is bad enough, but to our thinking it is 
surpassed by the liberties taken with the sentiments and opinions of the 
original author. These are, as we have already said, so changed under 
pretence of correction, that Hume himself would hardly know his own 
work. He is usually understood to have engaged in it for the express 
purpose of vindicating the Stuarts, and, as is well-known, he devotes a 
separate dissertation to the question of the sincerity of Charles I., giving it 
as his deliberate opinion that he was “ candid, sincere, upright; as much 
almost as any man whom we meet with in history” (vol. v. 461, note) ; and 
he says elsewhere of Clarendon that he was “ too honest a man to falsify 
facts,” though he may have been mistaken in his estimate of character (vol. 
vi. 128). These judgments of Hume may be right or they may be wrong, 
but surely no editor is justified in suppressing all notice of them, and print- 
ing instead, “‘ The greatest blemish in his [ Charles’s | character was a want 
of sincerity” (p. 438), as if Hume had said so; and making him also appear 
as the censurer of Clarendon’s History, as “a work of great eloquence, but 
deficient in veracity” (p.477). It is no justification of these tamperings 
to say that Mr. Hallam has expressed such sentiments ; they are made to 
appear as proceeding from Hume himself, which is altogether contrary to 
the fact. 

We have said that much of this volume is drawn from sources that are 
not acknowledged, and, in spite of the Abridger’s expressed contempt for 
works that “lack the power of historical narrative .. . mere annals, dry 
bones devoid of form and flesh and vital motion,” we strongly suspect that 
he is under considerable obligations to a work styled ‘The Annals of 
England °,” though he makes no more than this doubtful and uncompli- 
mentary mention of it. Any one who will compare the elaborate list of 
“ Writers on English History” in the Appendix | of the “ Annals,”’ will see the 
apparent source of the lists of “ Authorities,” given at the end of each book. 
The same work seems to have supplied very many of the dates introduced, 
except in the earlier period, where, for some reason best known to himself, 
the Abridger has chosen to set at nought the well-considered dates given in 
Monumenta Historica Britannica, and consequently is wrong by a year 
or two from beginning to end. We do not think that the author of the 
“ Annals” will claim the ‘‘ fwo days (March 12);” but whether he has 
not been fortunate enough to supply much useful matter for another man 
to take without acknowledgment, we leave to the judgment of our readers. 
He is not, however, the only sufferer, as the ‘‘ Notes and Illustrations” 
are generally borrowed from unacknowledged sources; but the erudite 
foot-notes, especially the one that speaks of ‘* Annates” as “a year’s annual 
payment” (p. 269), we would fain hope are honestly the Abridger’s own. 

The Continuation, or modern part of the work, will not detain us long: 
indeed, we grudge the space. Neither Lord Macaulay, nor Lord Mahon, 
nor the editor of the new edition of the “ Historic Peerage,”’ will, we 
should imagine, be flattered in being paraded as having afforded “ valuable 
assistance ” (p. vi.) in the compilation of what is so worthless. However, 
if Hume is to be received, notwithstanding his errors, because of his 





¢ “The Annals of England: an Epitome of English History, from Cotemporary 
Writers, i Rolls of Parliament, and other Public Records.” (J. H. and J. Parker. 
1855—57. 
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“clear narrative and matchless style,” after every effort has been made to 
confuse the one and to corrupt the other, there is but small hope for the 
Abridger; for certainly anything more inaccurate, and meagre, and ridi- 
culous than his matter and manner never taxed the patience of the reader. 
What shall we say to a man who tells us that the Princess Charlotte died 
in “giving birth to a still-born infant” (p. 706), and treats us to such 
lucid sentences as this :— 

“The whole continent was now in arms against Napoleon. During Ais disastrous 
retreat from Russia the Emperor Alexander had gathered up Ais forces and hung upon 
his rear; and as he approached the west, the Poles, and then the Prussians, rose to 
join him.”—(p. 698.) 

Will any one kindly tell us who is the he of this “clear narrative ?” are 
we to understand that the Poles and the Prussians rose to join Napoleon? 
was it the Emperor Alexander who made a disastrous retreat and hung 
upon his own rear? or did Alexander “ gather up”’ the forces of Napo- 
leon? or how else? We have perhaps “ pored over records”’ too long, and 
do not understand the modern style of writing History. 

But perhaps the Abridger regards the Napoleon dynasty as “ barbarians,” 
as Hume did the Anglo-Saxons (p. v.), and so considers himself bound to 
treat their history with ‘ philosophical indifference,” which may explain his 
carelessness about dates, &c., &c., relating to them. How else are we to 
account for his ascribing the battle of Austerlitz to December 22, instead 
of 2 (p.678); for his assertion that in speaking of “the most powerful, 
most constant, and most generous of his enemies,’’ Napoleon meant to 
liken the Regent to the petty Thracian prince Admetus, and not to the 
Great King (p. 704); or for his telling us that Louis Napoleon made him- 
self “Consul” by the coup d état, and that that coup occurred on the 2nd of 
December, 1852 (p. 723). With fear and trembling we venture to hint 
that he still called himself President, and that he had effected the stroke of 
policy in question in the year 1851. 

The exact knowledge thus displayed of the events of the day is rivalled 
by the geographical information here and there afforded. We find that 
our friend does not know one end of the Isle of Sheppey from the other, for 
he says that James II. was detained at Sheerness, instead of Shellness 
(p. 544); we hear for the first time of the battle of ‘* Brihenga” (p. 571), 
possibly a “ correction” of the Brihuega of worse informed writers ; and the 
following sentence, more powerful than an earthquake, removes two islands 
which adjoin Newfoundland into the tropics, an incident of the time of 
the American war not noticed before, so far as we are aware not even by 
Humboldt, in the latest volume of his “* Cosmos :”— 

“Five thousand of his [Sir H. Clinton’s] troops had been despatched to the West 
Indies, and effected the conquest of St. Lucia, St. Pierre, and Miquelon; but, on the 
other hand, the French took Dominica.”—(p. 636.) 

With such a magnanimous disregard of a handful of geographical 
degrees, no wonder that the difference between one part of London and 
the other is ignored, and we are told that the two men who were shot at 
the funeral of Queen Caroline met their fate “in the city” (p. 710), instead 
of at Cumberland-gate, Hyde-park. The book, indeed, swarms with 
errors, which will be obvious to the most casual reader, and we will not 
lengthen this paper by engaging in the unprofitable task of pointing them 
out in detail. We gladly close it with the expression of unfeigned surprise 
and regret, that a house which has brought so many valuable works before 
the world, should inadvertently have injured both itself and the public, by 
giving currency to so discreditable a production as “ The Student’s Hume.” 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Nov. 25. Octavius Morean, Esq., M.P., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Mr. Frepverick D. Harrnanp presented to the Society a copy of a 
work, lithographed at his own private press, entitled Taphographia, 
containing delineations of the tombs of distinguished persons throughout 
Europe. 

Mr. Richard Stephen Charnock was elected a Fellow. 

The Vice-President in the Chair exhibited a massive ring of copper gilt 
set with blue glass, which he has recently added to his collection of papal 
rings. At the angles are the symbols of the four Evangelists in relief; 
on the hoop is inscribed PAVLYS pa pa SECUNDUS; on the sides are two 
shields, one of them charged with three flewrs-de-lis surmounted by a 
crown, the other is the arms of the family of Barbo of Venice, (to which 
Paul II. belonged,) with the addition of a papal tiara, The ring has been 
recently purchased for Mr. Morgan at Venice. 

Mr, AkERMAN, the Secretary, by permission of the President and Fellows 
of St. John’s College, Oxford, exhibited a remarkably fine collection of 
Anglo-Saxon relics, obtained by him from the ancient cemetery at Bright- 
hampton in the autumn of the present year, and read a report on this, his 
second excavation. Many remains of mortuary urns were discovered on 
this occasion, and upwards of forty graves were explored. The most 
remarkable interment was that of a man whose skeleton measured seven 
feet. A sword lay by the left side, the pommel under the arm-pit, and the 
left hand resting on the blade. Near the hilt was discovered a large amber 
bead, the ornament of the sword-knot. The chape of the scabbard is of 
bronze, ornamented with figures of animals and monsters in gold. On the 
right side of the head was a small spear, and above the left shoulder a 
bucket, similar to those sometimes found in Anglo-Saxon graves, but 
apparently more ornamented than usual. In the grave of a woman were 
found a number of relics, among which may be mentioned a pair of bronze 
fibulze, gilt on the inside, a knife in a silver ornamented sheath, a number 
of beads, ten Roman silver coins, a spindle-whirl of quartz crystal, an 
ivory ring resembling an armilla, formed of elephant ivory, and a silver 
finger ring. 

Mr. Akerman remarked that the discovery of many mortuary urns in 
this cemetery affords very satisfactory proof that an Anglo-Saxon family 
had settled in this spot at an early period. The number of swords dis- 
covered is worthy of special observation. It has been supposed that, 
as the swords of these people were made of finely-tempered steel, but 
few of them have been preserved in their graves, but this is at variance 
with the experience of all who have been engaged in these researches. 
An attentive study of the laws and institutions of the Anglo-Saxons 
leads to a different conclusion. The comparative rarity of swords is in 
reality referable to the fact that it was not the ordinary weapon of a 
man under the rank of a thane. This is clearly apparent in Canute’s 
Law of Heriots, Of the 750 graves explored by Brian Faussett, in the 
county of Kent, fifteen only yielded swords. At Little Wilbraham, in 
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Cambridgeshire, four swords only were obtained from 188 graves. Not 
one example of this weapon was found in upwards of sixty graves at 
Harnham, in South Wiltshire, explored by Mr. Akerman four years 
since. Now at Brighthampton we have four swords (including the one 
found there twenty years ago) in less than sixty graves. With such evi- 
dence we may conclude that a Saxon family settled here, and that in the 
name of the village we have, though in a corrupt form, that of the Saxon 
chief or head of such family, Brighthelm, the number of swords indicating 
the number of males above the rank of ceorl. 

The occurrence of three spindle-whirls, two of them formed of crystal 
and the third of glass, are significant proofs of the sex of the occupants of 
the graves, if other indications were wanting. 

In two graves opportunities were afforded for observing the manner in 
which fibule of the long form were worn; namely, with the heads down- 
wards. In this way they appear on the dresses represented on consular 
dyptichs. A large fibula found in the grave of a woman was placed in a 
similar manner on the right breast. 

Two graves are remarkable for the absence of relics, with the exception 
of an urn of black pottery at the head of each. These are ornamented 
with characteristic markings, and are of neat workmanship. 

A plan of the locality, shewing the situation of the graves, was contri- 
buted by Mr. Stephen Stone, whose assistance throughout these excavations 
was appropriately acknowledged. 

The report was followed by the remarks of Professor Quekett on two 
of the crania, the amber beads, fragments of wood, linen, &c., and also on 
the hand and sternum of the gigantic chief with the ornamented sword, by 
which it appeared that his stature must have been not less than seven feet. 

On the question being asked as to the destination of these relics, the 
Secretary replied that they would be added to the collection obtained by 
him last year* and now deposited in the Ashmolean Museum, an announce- 
ment which was received with a murmur of dissatisfaction, and an expres- 
sion of regret that they would not find a place in the British Museum. 
Mr. Akerman said, that on a former occasion he had offered to the trustees 
of the British Museum the collection of Anglo-Saxon remains discovered 
by him at Filkins and at Broughton, at less than the cost of the excava- 
tion, but the offer was refused. They were subsequently ceded to Mr. 
Joseph Mayer, who gladly reimbursed the whole cost». 


Dec. 2. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 
Mr. V. H. Lasrow exhibited the silver matrix of an oval seal bearing 
the inscription, — 
SIGIL VILELMI DE HEIGAM, 


It is said to have been found near Chichester, and to have been set with 
cornelian stone, on which was engraved a seated figure. 

The Rey. AnFrep Decx exhibited, through Mr. W. M. Wytzrz, a curi- 
ous example of lacework interspersed with minute pearls. The subject 
represented is Herodias delivering the head of John the Baptist to her 





* Vide Gent. MaG., vol. cciv. p. 65. 

. This indifference to our national antiquities on the part of the trustees of the 
British Museum is no new thing to our readers. It will be remembered that Mr. W. 
M. Wylie offered, as a free gift, the whole of his interesting collection of Anglo-Saxon 
antiquities discovered at Fairford if the trustees would purchase the Faussett Collec- 
tion, and that the offer was refused!!! Well may foreigners exclaim that the British 
Museum contains everything but what is British !—Ep. G. M. 
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mother, Herod standing by. The figures are in the costume of the early 
part of the reign of Charles I. The dimensions are 5} inches by 33, and 
there is a loop for suspension. 

The Secretary exhibited a flake of flint found on the site of the ancient 
cemetery at Brighthampton, but of an earlier period than the relics lately 
discovered there. The edge is neatly serrated. 

Mr. Tennant at the same time exhibited several arrow-heads of flint 
which he had purchased of a man who assured him that they were dug up 
in the conntry, though they were obviously recent fabrications. 

Mr. B. Witmer, Local Secretary for Normandy, exhibited, through Mr. 
Wylie, coloured drawings of objects obtained from the Gallo-Roman 
cemetery at Barentin, on the line of the Havre Railway, and also of various 
reliques from Frank graves in Normandy. Among the latter is a very fine 
hair-pin and a fibula. Mr. Wylie, in his remarks on these various objects, 
observed that the trident-shaped figures on the fibula appear to be a 
representation of the retractile weapon of the Goths as noticed in an old 
Latin poem on the expedition of Attila. 

The Secretary then read a translation, by Mr. Wylie, of the Abbé Cochet’s 
“ Notes of Excavations at La Madeleine de Bernay,” by M. Metayer. 
These explorations on the site of an ancient leper-house have thrown 
much light on the sepulchral usages of the middle ages. Besides vases of 
pottery, there were discovered with the dead, keys, knives, scissors, combs, 
tweezexs, bodkins, &c., and also a number of coins of various periods. 


Dec. 9. Sir Joun P. Borteav, Bart., V.-P., in the Chair, 

The ballot was taken for the following gentlemen, who were severally 
declared elected Fellows :— 

William Henry Black, Esq., Stephen Stone, Esq., Alexander Macmillan, 
Esq., Richard Nicholson, Esq. 

Mr. J. Jackson Howarp presented a copy of an Act of Parliament relating 
to the Militia, dated Jan. 28, 1650. 

Mr. Cuartzs Reep exhibited a variety of objects in lead, consisting of 
ampull, figures of saints, &c. They are said to have been found in 
the Thames at Woolwich Reach, but are probably from the hands of a 
forger of relics. 

Mr. Joun WiLkrnson exhibited a Mexican sacrificial collar, of jade, 
said to have been found in the ruins of Palenque; also a Mexican deity 
from the same locality, and a mask of red stone, carved on the concave 
surface with grotesque human figures. 

Mr. J. H. Parker exhibited a series of tracings from the ancient wall- 
paintings in Chalgrove Church, now in the course of restoration. 

The Director read notices of his recent exploration of some ancient 
pits discovered within the limits of the camp on Dunbury-hill, near 
Nether Wallop, Hants. 

Mr, E. G. Squrer, Hon. F.S.A., laid before the Society proof facsimiles 
of a number of historical Mexican MSS. on paintings, being part of a work 
in preparation by M. Aubin and himself, on the Nature and Use of the 
Systems of Representation of the Aboriginal Nations of Mexico and Central 
America, Four of the five paintings exhibited by Mr. Squier had belonged 
to the collection of Boturini, and were supposed to have been lost when 
the latter was expelled from Mexico in 1740. They were recovered by 
M. Aubin, and, in connection with others gathered by him during a resi- 
dence of eighteen years in Mexico, constitute by far the largest and most 
mae collection of Mexican MSS. in existence. Mr. Squier explained 
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that most of those MSS. known in the libraries are mere ritual calendars, 
and have been preserved for their striking and often fantastic peculiarities 
and brilliant colours, while the more valuable historical documents have 
been scattered and lost. The latter, although always very compendious, 
are nevertheless accurate and reliable, as is demonstrable from the con- 
formity of known dates and the concurrence of known events with those 
which they record. Some are not chronological; that is to say, give no 
dates, but only the order and sequence of events. In illustration of this 
class Mr. Squier called attention to a Chronicle of the Principalities and 
Kings of Acolhuacan, being a copy in facsimile of one catalogued by 
Boturini, and described by him in his Idea de Una Historia General de 
la America Septentrional, etc., as follows :—* § iii. No. 3. MSS. on pre- 
pared skin, representing the genealogy of the Chichimeque emperors, from 
Ilotzin to the last king Ixtlilxochitzin, and containing several paragraphs 
in Nahuatt or Mexican.” 

Besides the relative positions of the Acolhuacan principalities, it sets 
forth the journeyings of the Chichimeques, how they lived on wild beasts 
and serpents, dressing in skins, and how afterwards, by their association 
with the Tulhuatecas, or Toltecs, who survived the wreck of their empire 
on the plains of Anahuac, became instructed in agriculture and the useful 
and ornamental arts. It gives the names, in their order, of the Acolhuacan 
kings, and their alliances of blood and policy, until the fusion of the prin- 
cipalities in the kingdom of Tezcuco, the succession of the Tezcucan 
monarchs, &c. But it does not give dates, and in this respect is less 
valuable than the chronological MSS. As an example of the latter, Mr, 
Squier exhibited a MS. or painting, 22 feet long, on paper, of the Maguey, 
which also belonged to Boturini, and is described by him, § iii. No. 4. 
It embraces the synchronous annals, year by year, of the towns or 
principalities of Tepechpan (the Tepanecas), and Mexico (the Aztecas). It 
commences with the year 1298, and comes down to the conquest. It is 
extended, by a ruder and later hand, after the conquest to 1596, thus 
covering a period of 300 years. It gives in parallel lines the leading 
events in the history of the Tepanecas and Mexicans, with the dates of 
their occurrence, down to the fusion of the two and the foundation of the 
Mexican empire; thence it relates exclusively to the latter. Wars, pesti- 
lences, famines, earthquakes, the births, marriages, and deaths of kings, 
treaties, alliances, &c., are represented in their order, and under their 
respective dates. 

Mr. Squier also exhibited a still more extended document, equal to 100 
octavo pages, giving the history of the Mexicans year by year, from the 
departure from Aztlan to the conquest, largely annotated in Mexican, 
by Mexicans writing immediately after the conquest in their own language, 
but in the Spanish character, ‘This is one of the historical documents pre- 
sented to Cortez by the Mexican chroniclers, and bears his endorsement as 
“ Marques de la Valle Viney,’ and the date 1539. It is the fullest and 
by far the most accurate aboriginal American document now known, with 
the possible exception of the so-called “ Dresden MSS.,” which, however, 
appear to be of a religious rather than historical character. Mr. Squier 
concluded with a brief exposition of the nature and powers of the Mexican 
system of representation, and of its application by the early Spanish eccle- 
Siastics in teaching the mysteries of religion; thus sufficiently explaining 
the analogies and their origin, which some zealous but uncritical writers 
had discovered between the Mosaic and Mexican records. He distinguished 
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widely between the system of representation used by the Mexicans, and that 
used by the more advanced Central American nations, who attained to a 
nearly perfect hieroglyphical system, essentially phonetic, and to which he 
believed the languages now spoken by the Indians of that country, of 
which the Maya might be taken as an example, bears the same relation 


that the Coptic was found to sustain to the hieroglyphics of Egypt. 


Dec. 16. 


Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 


William Harley Bailey, Esq., was elected a Fellow. 

Mr. Ggorcr Cuapman exhibited an impression from a seal bearing the 
name and arms of Jehan Garnon, found at Amberley, Sussex. 

Mr. Franks, Director, exhibdited a fine bronze spear-head, found in the 


Thames, near Battersea. 


Mr. B. Lu Vaworey, in a letter to the Secretary, communicated an ac- 
count of the discovery of Roman remains at Kinderton, near Middlewich. 
This communication was accompanied by a plan of the site, and outlines of 


fragments of handbricks. 


In the opinion of Whittaker, Ormerod, and 


other antiquaries, this locality is the Condate of the Itineraries. 


Mr. W. F. Wakeman contributed, through Mr. J. H. Parker, sketches 
made to scale of a subterranean structure in the garden of Mr. Napper, at 


Lough Crew, in the county Meath. 


The Director communicated notes on the forgeries of ancient and 


medieval works of art, of some of which he exhibited specimens. 


This 


notice included the forgeries of primzval implements and weapons, jet 
seals, Egyptian and classical antiquities, enamels, majolica ware, coins, 


&c., &c. 


ARCH.AZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. 


Nov. 5. 
chair. 

The Rev. C. W. Bingham communi- 
cated an account of the mosaic pavement 
recently discovered at Dorchester, at the 
castle, which had apparently been erected 
on the site of a Roman villa. Two tesse- 
lated floors had previously been found in 
the vicinity, and one of these has been 
transported to the Dorset County Mu- 
seu; that lately brought to light has 
been preserved, through the pra‘seworthy 
exertions and good taste of the Governor 
of the gaol, Mr. Lawrance, under whose 
care its removal to the chapel in the 
castle has been successfully achieved. This 
difficult operation has been carried out, 
not by detaching the mosaic surface in 
masses, by aid of the saw, as in the case 
of the fine pavements at Cirencester, 
which have thus been removed to the 
Museum erected by the Earl Bathurst 
for their reception at that place; the 
Dorchester pavement has been taken up 
piecemeal, and the tesselle relaid singly, 
with the greatest exactness. There are 
no figures, but the design presents con- 
siderable variety and beauty in its details ; 
avery perfect coloured representation was 


Professor Donaldson in the 


exhibited by Mr. Bingham, produced by 
aid of photography, and the earliest speci- 
men of the peculiar mode of printing in 
carbon, as brought to perfection by Mr. 
Pouncy, an artist at Dorchester. This 
new method possesses great advantages 
in clearness and beauty, and it is affirmed 
that photographs thus produced are not 
liable to become obliterated by time, as in 
the case of the ordinary processes. A vote 
of thanks to the Governor, Mr. Lawrance, 
was cordially passed, in acknowledgment 
of his valuable services in the preservation 
of this interesting example of the mosaic 
art. Profissor Donaldson offered some ob- 
servations on the variety and beautiful de- 
signs of some of the Roman decorations of 
this class discovered in England, for in- 
stunce, the mosaics at York, Leicester, 
Woodchester, and other places. The re- 
markable floors formerly existing at North 
Leigh, in Oxfordshire, had unhappily been 
allowed to perish, through neglect of the 
buildings which had temporarily served to 
protect the tesselle from frost; and it 
was much to be feared that the fine pave- 
ments at Biguor, in Sussex, which are 
amongst the most curious remains of their 
age in this country, must speedily share 





the same fate, unless some spirited efforts 
are made for their preservation or removal 
to a place of greater security. The finest 
mosaics which Professor Donaldson had 
seen, however, are at Lyons, of superior 
execution even to any which he had met 
with at Rome. Mr. Yates enquired whe- 
ther the floor at Dorchester had been laid 
over a hypocaust, as usually the case, mo- 
saics being in fact in place of the floor-de- 
coration produced in modern times by 
carpets. The Rev. J. Horner, of Mells, 
who had visited the place, stated that 
there was no hypocaust; the mosaic was 
laid on concrete, with a substratum of 
flints; and under this was a second layer 
of concrete and of flints, to secure a per- 
fect drainage. 

Mr. F. Carrington read some notices of 
peculiar usages at baptisms, marriages, and 
funerals, in Menmouth and South Wales. 
The Rev. G. Roberts, formerly Vicar of 
Monmouth, had stated that in certain in- 
stenees when the decease of the mother 
had occurred soon after child-birth, the 
infant was baptised upon her coffin, on 
which the water was placed instead of in 
the fount; and the ceremony had been oc- 
casioually thus performed either in the 
church porch, or at the dwelling of the 
deceased. No instance, however, of such 
deviation from ordinary usage, in conside- 
ration, doubtless, to the feelings of the sur- 
vivors, had occurred during the incum- 
bency of Mr. Roberts; and the present 
vicar, Mr. Carrington observed, states that 
no such custom is known to him at Mon- 
mouth. Certain marriage customs were 
also described, such as the bidding, or in- 
vitation to the friends to meet at the 
parents’ houses, and bring their wedding 
gifts to the betrothed couple; the bride’s 
ale on the wedding morn; the fiddier pre- 
ceding the party to the church, and the 
horse-wedding, in which it is customary to 
mount and scamper across country to 
church as in a steeple-chase. Among 
funeral customs in the principality, Mr. 
Carrington instanced the strewing flowers 
before the procession; the offering of money 
on the Communion-table by the friends 
assembled, sometimes to a very conside- 
rable amount. This may be a tradition 
from Roman Catholic times, when contri- 
butions were thus made by the friends to 
obtain masses for the soul of the deceased. 
The Very Rev. Dr. Rock made some re- 
marks on the usages of the Maxshamites 
and of the Pelasgians in regard to bap- 
tism; he adverted also to the offerings 
record:d to have been made at the burial 
of Prince Arthur ; and observed that the 
strewing flowers at funerals was probably 
4 very early Christian usage, since illustra- 
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tions of such a practice appear in the mo- 
saics or frescoes in the catacombs at Rome, 
the ground under the feet of saints or 
martyrs being strewed with flowers. 

Mr. W. Burges read a memoir on a 
series of mural paintings brought to light 
at Charlwood Church, Surrey, during re- 
cent restorations, and he placed before the 
meeting a careful drawing executed by 
himself for the Rector, the Rev. T. Burn- 
ingham, through whose exertions and good 
taste these remarkable productions of early 
art had been brought to light, and their 
preservation, as it is hoped, has been en- 
sured. They are in the south aisle, an 
addition to the small Norman nave, made 
probably about the end of the thirteenth 
century, the period to which the greater 
part of the paintings may be assigned. 
Part of them appear to have been oblite- 
rated about a hundred years later, when 
a representation of the martyrdom of St. 
Edmund, or of St. Sebastian, was painted 
over a portion of the earlier designs, pour- 
traying the curious morality known as 
Les trois Vifs et les trois Morts. The 
spectral figures which are here seen accust- 
ing the three gallant horsemen, who appear 
in all the pride of youth, were possibly 
thought unpleasing, and this ghastly sub- 
ject disappeared under a painting of much 
less merit. The three crowned figures on 
horseback are designed with considerable 
spirit. Above appears the legend of St. 
Nicholas of Myra; and amongst other 
subjects, which are arranged in three hori- 
zontal bands, are the martyrdom of St. 
Eulalia, the legend of St. Margaret, and 
some curious delineations which have not 
been explained. Mr. Burges gave an ex- 
tremely interesting report in regard to 
the processes of art, the pigments employ- 
ed, and various other details which had 
fallen under his observations whilst en- 
gaged in producing the admirable draw- 
ing which he placed before the meeting. 
Mr. Burningham expressed his desire to 
ensure the preservation of these fading 
relics of art, and requested information as 
to any process by aid of varnish or other 
means to obviate the injury which speedily 
ensues on exposure to the air. No effec- 
tual remedy, it is believed, has hitherto 
been suggested. 

Mr. James Yates offered some observa- 
tions on Roman metallurgy in Britain, 
with notices of the pigs of lead found in 
various places, and inscribed with the 
names of Hadrian, Vespasian, and Domi- 
tian. He brought facsimiles of some of 
these objects found in Nottinghamshire 
and Derbyshire; one had lately been added 
to Mr. Mayer’s valuable collections at 
Liverpool. Mr. Franks remarked that a 
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fresh evidence of the extensive use of lead 
in Britain in Roman times had been sup- 
plied by the discovery of a Roman coffin 
of that metal in the works at Shadwell 
Docks. It is ornamented with scallop- 
shells and beaded mouldings, like nearly 
all the leaden coffins of the period previ- 
ously discovered in England. 

Mr. W. S. Walford directed the atten- 
tion of the meeting to a small seal of 
hone-stone, exhibited by Mr. W. Bernhard 
Smith, bearing the royal arms, with ini- 
tials, devices, and the name “ Joanna Reg. 
1553,” which appears to refer to Lady 
Jane Gray, during the brief time of her 
titular sovereignty. Impressions of this 
singular seal had for some years been 
known, and its authenticity may be ques- 
tioned. ‘the matrix had lately been ob- 
tained in London, and its history has not 
been explained. Mr. Webb sent several 
beautiful examples of enamel; a casket on 
which Old Testament subjects are painted 
in the cameo style, in light blue, a rare 
variety of the art. This little production 
of the sixteenth century had lately been 
met with in India, and brought to this 
country. Mr. Webb exhibited also a very 
beautiful mirror-stand of Venetian enamel, 
blue and gold, and a singular silver-gilt 
shrine; an ivory horn of the twelfth cen- 
tury, and other choice medieval objects. 
Mr. W. Tite, M.P., exhibited an exquisitely 
illuminated Service Book, a work probably 
of Flemish artists in Paris, about 1440; 
and three silver chess-pieces, pawns, iu 
form of a pikeman, a musketeer, and an 
halberdier. Mr. Burges brought drawings 
of some singular mural paintings in the 
Chapelle des Pecheurs, St. Brelade, Jersey, 
one of the original churches of the island, 
restored about the time of Richard II. 
The Rev. J. Beck exhibited two celts from 
Ireland, of large size, formed of porphyry 
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Nov. 24, T. J. Pettigrew F:8.S., F.S.A., 
V.-P., in the Chair. 

The meetings for the session were re- 
sumed by the annunciation of twenty- 
seven newly-elected Associates since the 
holding of the congress at Salisbury. 
These were the Marquis of Ailesbury, the 
Earl of Carnarvon, the Lord Arundell, of 
Wardour, the Hon. John Arundell, the 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury, Sir Edmund 
Antrobus, Bart., M. H. Marsh, M.P., the 
sub-Dean of Salisbury, the Rev. the Pre- 
bendaries, Arthur Fane, M.A, and Francis 
Lear, M.A., Revs. W. C. Lukis, M.A., 
F.S.A., F. H. Wilkinson, M.A., John Wil- 
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and greenstone; several curious relics of 
iron, found in Sussex, and an example of 
gilded and painted hangings of leather, 
from an old mansion in Oxfordshire, the 
subject represented being the history of 
Meleager. 

Mr. Brackstone sent an eagle-stone or 
wetites, mounted in silver as a physical 
charm, and a specimen of English delft 
ware, dated 1654. Mr. Farrer exhibited 
several beautiful enamels, carvings in ivory, 
a fine piece of Italian iron-work, hammered 
up and chased, representing several saints, 
and a silver-gilt covered vessel set with 
jewels, from the cellar of the Bishops of 
Hildersheim. Mr. Way exhibited some 
iron weapons and a calthrop, part of the 
military stores found in the ruined castle 
of Gundisan, in the canton of Zurich, de- 
stroyed by fire in 1340, and lately exca- 
vated. Armour of mail and plate had 
been found in abundance, with weapons, 
implements, and relics of every description, 
in perfect state. Mr. R. Ready, of Lowes- 
toft brought an ovoidal object of hard 
chert, found in an ancient burial-place at 
Athelney, Somerset, with a celt and other 
antiquities of early date. He produced 
also the collection of facsimiles of seals 
which he had recently been permitted to 
copy in the muniment-room at New Col- 
lege, Oxford, comprising some valuable 
additions to the royal series, with numer- 
ous baronial and personal seals of distin- 
guished families; also a very beautiful 
unpublished seal of the Black Prince, ob- 
tained at Merton College. Mr. Rohde 
Hawkins contributed the chapter-seal of 
Udina, in the north of Italy, and an ivory 
mirror, sculptured with subjects of ro- 
mance; the former is probably the finest 
Italian matrix hitherto brought to this 
country. 


ASSOCIATION, 


kinson, M.A., J. D. Hastings, M.A., T. 
Spyers, D.D.; Drs. Rooke and Boyd; 
Captain John Oldmixon, R.N.; Messrs. 
E. W. Brodie, #H. J. F. Swayne, L. W. 
Jarvis, W. Goulden, W. Sim, T. B. Winser, 
S. Catterson, E. Studd, E. Ravenhill. 

Various presents to the Lilrary were 
received from the Royal Society, the 
Society of Antiquaries, the Monmouth- 
shire and Carleon Antiquarian Association, 
the Canadian Institute, the Board of 
Trade, &e. 

Mr. Sadd exhibited a Celtic spear-head 
recently found at Bottisham Lade, near 
Cambridge. Mr. Vere Irving produced 
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the oll discovered in Cissbury Camps, 
Sussex, on one of which was a trace of 
gilding. Mr. Irving also exhibited a spur 
(emp. Henry VII ) and an iron key of the 
15th century, exhumed at Cissbury. Mr. 
Forman exhibited a rare and most beau- 
tiful example of Roman key in bronze, 
having on its stem an ornamental ter- 
mination resembling one figured by Mont- 
faucon from the Généviéve cabinet. Mr. 
Wills exhibited a small lock from Hever 
Castle, Kent. It was of the time of 
Henry VII. Also a large key with pipe 
and open bit, reported to have belonged to 
the boudoir of Anne Boleyn in Hever 
Castle, but which, upon examination, 
proved to be a Chamberlain’s key of the 
17th century, of German workmanship, 
and altogether a magnificent specimen of 
brass key and strongly gilt. Mr. Arthur 
Mussall, of Longford Castle, exhibited the 
Britain crown of James I. in fine condi- 
tion, dug out of a chalk pit in the neigh- 
bourhood of the castle. Mr. Clarke, of 
Easton, forwarded a gold ring with the 
motto, “ To God’s decree wee boath agree,” 
and a rubbing from a carved cabinet, hav- 
ing a merchant’s mark and the naine of 
Robert Veysy. Mr. Pidgeon exhibited a 
Chilian wooden stirrup and a water-jug; 
also a model of a foot and sandal, taken 
from an Indian grave, which was said by 
Mr. Cuming to have formed a drinking- 
vessel. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a curious and 
interesting paper on Forged Matrices of 
Ancient Seals, exhibiting a number of im- 
pressions obtained from the British Mu- 
seum, Whitby Museum, Lancashire Mu- 
seum, &c. Several could be traced as 
having been executed either in Lancashire 
or Yorkshire, and were made to bear in- 
terest for distinguished families in those 
counties. Mr. Cuming also read a notice 
respecting a recent discovery of a Roman 
lead coffin found at Shadwell, which we 
are glad to learn has been deposited in the 
British Museum. From the observations 
of Mr. Cuming there is reason to believe 
that it may be the same mentioned as d's- 
covered in 1615 by Sir Robert Cotton. It 
resembles the one of which the Association 
published an account, found in Haydon 
Square, Minories, in 1853. ‘The ornamen- 
tation resembles that described in the 
Association Journal, and that of one found 
at Colchester, in the possession of Mr. 
Bateman, of Yolgrave, und scallop shells 
and bead-like ornaments abound. 

Excellent drawings of the Shadwell 
coffin were exhibited, and were directed 
to be engraved, and to accompany the 
paper of Mr. Cuming. 
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The remainder of the evening was oc- 
cupied by the reading of the last part of 
Mr. Pettigrew’s notes on the Seals of the 
Endowed Grammar Schools of England 
and Wales, embracing others of Camber- 
well, St. Mary Overy, St. Olave, Ather- 
stone, Birmingham (Old and New), 
Nuneaton, Rugby, Appleby, Kirkby, 
Lonsdale, Hartlebury, Bradford, Guis- 
borough, Halifax, Hemsworth, Pockling- 
ton, Richmond, Ripon, Sheffield; in 
North Wales, Ruthin and Newburgh, and 
in South Wales, Swansea. 


Dec. 8. John Lee, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P. in the Chair. 

— Cully, Esq., of Norwich, was elected 
an Associate. 

Mr. Syer Cuming made a short com- 
munication in regard to Gilded Fictilia, 
as exhibited upon Mr. Vere Irving’s spe- 
cimen from Cissbury at the previous 
meeting. 

Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited a bronze 
Ureeus, the body of which was divided into 
eight compartments filled with blue, red, 
and white composition, having a coarse imi- 
tation of enamel setting. Mr. C. Richard- 
son exhibited a knife recently removed 
from Fleet Ditch, the ivory haft of which 
is wrought into a figure of Mercury with 
winged petasus, Roman lorica with lam- 
brequins, long sagum, and rich cothurni. 
The date is about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, and fitted to a blade of 
the time of George I. Mr. Cuming ex- 
hibited a fine large Hispano-Mexican 
javelin knife, measuring fifteen inches 
long, and marked with the maker’s name, 
“ Romero.” Dr. Palmer, of Newbury, 
forwarded a bottle of greenish grey terra 
cotta, stated to have been found at Cold 
Ash, near Grimsbury, in Berkshire. The 
Rev. Mr. Kell furnished some notes re- 
specting its character, and Mr. Syer 
Cuming demonstrated it to be Egyptian, 
referring to one in his own possession, 
which he exhibited, and to others pre- 
sented by Sir Gardner Wilkinson to the 
British Museum. 

Mr. Cuming read a paper on the Sheaths 
of Girdle Knives, and exhibited some 
curious and interesting specimens in illus- 
tration trom his own collection, and in the 
possession of Dr. Pettigrew, Mr. Curle, 
Mr. Mellish, and Mr. Meyrick. The read- 
ing gave rise to a lengthened discussion, 
which occupied the remainder of the even- 
ing. The paper and its illustrations will 
be printed and engraved in a future 
Journal, 
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NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 


Nov. 25. W.S. W. Vaux, Esq., Presi- 
dent, in the Chair. 

The Rev. C. C. Babington exhibited a 
rare drachma of Antimachus, King of Bac- 
triana, and some other coins. Mr. Evans 
exhibited a rupee struck in Cashmere, and 
remarkable from having the letters J.H.S. 
placed in the centre of the inscription, 
which is supposed to have been the work 
of a Portuguese engraver attached to the 
mint of Cashmere. 

The President read a paper on some 
rare coins lately acquired by the British 
Museum, including one of Antiochus IX., 
with an eagle on the reverse, and of which 
but one other specimen is known; and also 
some coins of Gebal in Pheenicia, known 
to the Greeks as Byblus, and bearing Phe- 
nician inscriptions, with the name of Az- 
baal, King of Gebal. This place is men- 
tioned in connexion with Tyre by Ezekiel, 
chap. xxvii. vers, 8, 9. te also exhibited 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


Dec.1. The meeting was held at the 
Castle of Newcastle. There was an un- 
usually large attendance, attracted, pro- 
bably, by the promise of the notice-paper, 
viz.:—a Paper by the Rev. Walker Feather- 
stonhaugh, “On Edmondbyers Church;” 
anda Paper by John Hodgson Hinde, Esq., 
“On the Old North Road.” There was 
also present, besides the members, Lieut. 
O’Grady, R.E. The Chair was taken by 
Mr. Hodgson Hinde, V.-P.; and the mi- 
nutes were read by Dr. Charlton. 

Dr. Charlton read a translation of an 
inquisition of the lands and tenements of 
Adam de Charlton, in Tyndale, taken at 
Bellingham in 1303, on the day of his 
death, with interesting notes. 

Mr. Clayton exhibited a bronze vessel, 
consisting of a ring large enough for an 
armlet, with a bulging cup (having a lid), 
forming one-half the circumference, and 
containing a number of Roman coins, which 
he had recently acquired. 

Mr. Featherstonhaugh, Incumbent of 
Edmondbyers, read a paper on the village 
church, which has recently been repaired. 
Edmondbyers is about seven miles from 
Stanhope, five from Blanchland, and twelve 
(S.E.) from Hexham. Its church is doubt- 
sess of Saxon foundation, and many por- 
tions of the original structure remain— 
the southern wall, for example, built with 
the best lime of the district, mixed with 
powdered brick and charcoal, as well as 
Jand, thus resembling the grouted mortar 


casts of some coins of the Mahommedan 
conqueror, Mahmud of Ghazna, from the 
collection of the late Lady Sale. 

Mr. Evans communicated an account 
of coins found upon and near the site of 
ancient Verulam. Though between 3,000 
and 4,000 coins found upon the spot and 
existing in various collections had passed 
under his notice, they exhibited but from 
300 to 400 different types of some 70 em- 
perors and empresses. Beside these, some 
few of the ancient British coins had been 
found at Verulam, including two with the 
name of that town upon them. Mr. Evans 
noticed some of the causes which lead to 
the abundance of coins upon Roman sites, 
and the reason why certain classes of coins 
predominate. He also traced the history 
of Verulam in connection with the coins, 
and shewed the manner in which they 
illustrated its state and condition at vari- 
ous perivds. 
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of the Roman masonry of this country. 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh gave a minute de- 
scription of the whole structure, and traecd 
its fortunes from its origin to the present 
day, concluding a valuable paper amidst 
general applause. 

The Chairman proceeded to read an 
elaborate and curious paper, full of in- 
terest and amusement, on the Old North 
Road, of which the following extracts are 
a portion :— 

“Between Berwick and Dunbar the 
country is as nearly impracticable as any 
which has ever yielded a triumph to scien- 
tific skill. No such skill was available in 
the sixteenth century, and we see the re- 
sults in the extraordinarily circuitous 
course adopted. Chirnside, the first stage, 
lies five miles to the west, and the follow- 
ing stage, Coldingham, three miles to the 
east, of a direct line. North of Colding- 
ham, the line was sufficiently direct ; but 
it is impossible to pass over it without 
being filled with amazement that a road 
which crosses ravine after ravine, at such 
frightfully steep inclinations, could ever 
have been traversed, as at one time it cer- 
tainly was, by wheeled carriages. 

“In 1745 the line of turnpike from 
Boroughbridge by Northallerton and Dar- 
lington to Durham was sanctioned by par- 
liament. This was the first turnpike-road 
which crossed the Tees, although Bailey, 
in his ‘ View of the Agriculture of Dur- 
ham,’ gives precedence to that from Cat- 
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terick Bridge to Durham by Yarm and 
Stockton, fixing the date of the latter in 
1742. This is one year previous to the 
passing of the act for the road from 
Boroughbridge to Catterick and Pierse- 
bridge, on which the other was depend: nt 
for its connection with the South. The 
true date of the Catterick, Yarm, and 
Durham Act, is 1747. 

“Saddle-horses for riding post were es- 
tablished on the principal roads at a very 
early period; and it was probably by this 
means, and not by relays of his own, that 
Sir Robert Carey made his extraordinary 
journey from London to Edinburgh to 
announce the death of Queen E lizabeth to 
her successor King James. On this ocea- 
sion he performed fully 150 miles on each 
of two successive days, slecping the first 
night at Doncaster, and the second at his 
own residence at Widdrington, twenty-two 
miles north of Newcastle. The third day 
his progress was less rapid, in consequence 
of a severe fall; but he still reached Edin- 
burgh at night. 

“ Although carriages, under the various 
denominations of chares, caroches, and 
whirlicotes, are noticed from the reign of 
Richard the Second ; they were not in or- 
dinary use in England till the time of 
Elizabeth, when they occur under the 
name of coaches. The first wheeled car- 
riage which ever crossed the Tyne, adapted 
to the conveyance of passengers, was pro- 
bably that in which the ladies of the 
Princess Margaret, daughter of Henry the 
Seventh, accompanied “their mistress on 
her nuptial j journey to Scotland. It is de- 
scribed as ‘a chare richly dressed, with 
six fair horses, led and conveyed by three 
men, in which were four ladies, lasting the 
voyage.’ Considering the state of the 
roads and the absence of springs, which 
were then unknown, it seems marvellous 
that the ladies did ‘last out the voyage.’ 
Whilst they were thus jolted in their 
splendid but uneasy vehicle, the Princess 
herself was mounted on ‘a fair palfrey,’ 
with the additional convenience of ‘a very 
rich litter, borne by two fair coursers, very 
nobly dressed, in which litter she was 
borne on entering towns, or otherwise at 
her good pleasure.’ Horse-litters, accord- 
ing to Fynes Morrison, were of great an- 
tiquity, both in England and Scotland, 
‘for sickly men and women of quality.” 

“ Coaches left the ‘ George Inn,’ without 
Aldersgate, every Monday, Wednesday, 
and Friday, for York, the Monday’s coach 
being continued every week to Newcastle, 
and once a fortnight to Edinburgh. The 
Friday’s coach had a branch to Wakefield, 
from whence were conveyances to Leeds 
and Halifax. The time occupied on the 
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road, and the fares to the principal towns, 
were as follows :— 

To Stamford, intwodays - £1 0 

To Newark, two di ays and a-half 0 

To Bawtry, three days - 0 

To Doncaster and Ferrybriige 0 

To York, four days - 0 

To Helperby and Northallerton 0 

To Darlington and Ferryhill 0 

To Durham - ~ - - - 0 

To Newcastle - - =. = 0 

To Edinburgh - - - - 0 

“The time occupied north of York is 
not stated; but early in the next (eigh- 
teenth) century, the journey to York still 
took four days, and two more were allowed 
to Newca-tle; whilst the extraordinary 
period of thirteen days was required to 
perform the journey from London to Edin- 
burgh, being six days from Newcastle to 
Edinburgh, even on the assumption that 
Sunday was spent as a day of rest at 
Newcastle. 

“A curious letter has been preserved 
from Mr. Edward Parker, of Browsholme, 
in the county of Lancaster, describing a 
journey from Preston to London in 1663. 
Whilst he gives a much more favourable 
account of the company which he met 
with than an anonymous pamphleteer (the 
author of ‘ The Grand Concern of England 
Explained,’ 1672), he by no means cor- 
roborates Chamberlayne’s commendation 
(Anglia Notitia) of the easiness of the 
vehicle and the absence of ‘hard jogging 
and violent motion.’ The letter is printed 
in the Archeologia, but an extract may 
not be out of place here:—‘I got to 
London on Saturday last. My journey 
was nowise pleasant, being forced to ride 
in the boot all the way. The company 
that came up with me were persons of 
great quality, as knights and ladies. The 
journey’s expense was thirty shillings. 
This travel hath so indisposed me that I 
am resolved never to ride up again in the 
coach. I am extremely hot and feverish, 
What this may turn to I know not, as I 
have not yet advised with any doctor.’ 

“In the spring of 1764, the down coach 
began to leave London at 10 at night, 
halting the following night at Grantham, 
and proceeding the second day to York. 
On the 21st of Muay a further acceleration 
was made, by which the distance between 
York and Newcastle was performed in one 
day, by way of Boroughbridge. The 
coaches between London and York now 
ran every day, except Sundays; and be- 
tween York and Newcastle twice a-week, 
on Mondays and Thursdays. They are 
advertised as the ‘ Newcastle, Durham, 
and York flying post coaches, on steel 
springs, with postilions.’ 

“In 1763 the proprietors of the London 
and Newcastle coach for the first time 
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advertise that they will convey outside 
passengers at half-fares, restricting them 
from carrying any baggage whatever with 
them. The very next year they return 
to the old system, and appeal to those 
travelling inside to aid them in preventing 
the coachmen taking up outside passengers 
on their own account, as a practice quite 
as dangerous as it was fraudulent. ‘they 
also discourage the transmission of heavy 


boxes, but undertake the carriage of par- 
cels and game. The mails undertook the 
conveyance of four insides and one out; 
and this was found so convenient by per- 
sons having a servant with them, that 
the plan was adopted by the other coaches, 
and gradually extended.” 

Compliments were paid to the Chairman 
on his paper, and with the customary 
votes of thanks the meeting closed. 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 


THE seventy-ninth anniversary meeting 
of this Society took place on Tuesday even- 
ing, Nov. 30, within their hall, 24, George- 
street, Lord Neaves presiding. 

The office-bearers of the society for the 
ensuing year were elected, and Lord Neaves 
delivered an address upon the study of 
antiquities, which he said might be re- 
garded as a help to history as to those 
periods which exhibit historical records ; 
or as a substitute for history as to those 
earlier periods of which no written memo- 
rials remain. As to the historic period 
the labours of the antiquary may now be 
considered to possess a peculiar value, in 
consequence of the enlarged views which 
have latterly been taken of the objects of 
history. The historian does not now think 
it his chief duty to narrate merely the 
lives and actions of princes, the results of 
battles, or the events of political revolu- 
tions. He finds it a more pleasing and a 
more instructive task to present from time 
to time a picture of the social condition 
and mental character of the great body of 
the people. The progress of civilization is 
the principal object which he seeks to 
illustrate, and, in discharging this function, 
the study of antiquities is of paramount 
and indispensable importance. The im- 
plements used by a nation, whether for 
purposes of war or of peace, their house- 
hold furniture, their bodily dress and or- 
naments, their customs at both marriage 
and burial, their laws and usages in their 
dealings and transactions, in enforcing 
bargains or in repressing crimes, their 
diversities of rank and status, as noble, 
priestly, or plebeian, as bond or free, as 
rulers and subjects, lords and vassals,—all 
these are not merely matters of the utmost 
interest as ohjects of curiosity, but they 
serve as valuable lights thrown upon the 
pathway of history, and essential elements 
for settling the doubts and clearing the 
obscurities with which it is attended. It 
is the antiquary who must supply this in- 
formation. 

Mr. Stuart stated that the museum had 

‘ 


been visited by 19,125 individuals during 
the course of the past year, being 2,096 
more than t!e number of visitors during 
the previous year. 


Dec. 13. Robert Chambers, Esq., in the 
Chair. 

The following papers were then read :— 
I. Notice of a Deed by which Sir James 
Sandilands, of Calder, Kuight, in conside- 
ration of a sum of money delivered to him 
by his uncle, the Parson of Calder, binds 
himself and his heir to complete the choir 
and vestry, and to build the nave, steeple, 
and porch, of the Parish Church of Mid- 
Calder according to a prescribed plan, 
within six years from the 30th of January, 
1541-2. By Joseph Robertson, Esq., F.S.A. 
Scot. 

Mr. Robertson said the church of Mid- 
Calder, one cf the latest examples of the 
Scotch Second-Pointed style, was founded 
before 1542 by the rector of the purish, 
Peter Sandilands, a younger son of the 
sixth Knight of Calder. He was then an 
aged man; and see'ng no likelihood of 
himself living to complete the work, he 
made arrangements for its being finished 
by his nephew and grand-nephew. He 
delivered to them the sum of 1600 merks, 
and took them bound, in strict legal form, 
as well in the civil as in the ecclesiastical 
courts, to carry out the plan which he had 
resolved upon. It was for a choir of two 
bays, with a three-sided termination, on 
which a vestry abutted on the east; a 
central tower, with clock and bells, low in 
height, and square or oblong in shape; 
and a nave of four bays, seven feet longer 
and five feet broader than the choir. Both 
choir and nave were to have groined roofs, 
and to be covered with stone. There were 
to be four buttresses on either side of the 
nave, as well as on the south side of the 
choir, all of ashlar, and surmoun'ed by 
finials. The walls of the nave (four fret 
thick and twenty-six feet high), were to be 
of rubble, as well as the lower part of the 
north wall of the choir, against which, it 
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would seem, some sort of enclosure was to 
be raised. In the north angle, between the 
central tower and the choir, there was to 
be a turret, with a newel or turnpike stair 
leading to the rood-loft and belfry. There 
were to be three pointed windows in the 
south wall of the choir; four flat-lintelled 
windows, each ten feet wide, in the south 
wall of the nave ; a pointed window, twelve 
feet wide, in the west gable of the nave; 
and two small windows in the east gable 
of the choir, above the vestry. All the 
windows were to have mullions, with 
lockets of iron to which the glass might 
be fastened. The pointed windows were 
to have “ cornettis” of stone or of iron, as 
might be judged most suitable. There 
was to be a door with a plain porch be- 
tween two of the buttresses on the south 
side of the nave; the porch having fixed 
seats on either side, and a stone roof. 
There was to be another door under the 
window in the west gable of the choir. 
Both nave and choir were to have water- 
tables at the eaves, resting on corbels, and 
channelled with lead to carry off the water 
from the roof. The choir was to be well 
paved, with steps leading to the altar, 
which was to be of ashlar stone. There 
were to be holy-water stoups, one in the 
nave and one in the choir. Of this plan, 
scarcely a half was executed. The walls 
of the vestry (now used as the burying- 
place of the lords of Torphichen) and choir 
were built, but never received their vaulted 
roof. The nave seems never to have been 
founded. The progress of the work was 
doubtless interrupted by the early conver- 
sion of the family of Calder to the reformed 
faith. It was by the Knight of Calder 
that “the first oration and petition of the 
Protestants of Scotland” was presented to 
the Queen Regent in 1558. Two years 
before that time his house of Calder had 
become the frequent abode of Knox, who 
there taught the reformed doctrines to 
Murray, Erskine, ‘and Argyle. His son, 
at a still earlier date, was one of the com- 
panions of George Wishart, when that re- 
former was taken prisoner, at Ormiston, 
before being committed to the flames in 
1546. Mr. Robertson’s paper was illus- 
trated by a photograph of the outside by 
Mr. Cosmo Innes, and a drawing of the 
inside by Mr. James Drummond, R.S.A. 

II. Notice of some Heraldic Sculptures 
in the parish church of Mid-Calder. By 
John Stuart, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

It appeared from this that the ancient 
church of Mid-Calder is decorated with 
many armorial bearings and inscriptions. 
Most of the former quarter the arms of 
Sandilands and Douglas, and derive their 
significance from the fact which they are 
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designed to commemorate, viz , the merg- 
ing of the representition of the heroic 
house of Douglas in that of Sandilands in 
the early part of the fifteenth century. 
Mr. Stuart explained the historical events 
through which this representation oc- 
curred, and which were for the first time 
fully brought to light by Mr Riddell in 
his valuable “ Remarks upon Scotch Peer- 
age Law.” It would appear that when 
the light of certain record first sheds its 
light on the history of the family before 
the middle of the fourteenth century, it 
was nestled in the vale of Douglas, in imme- 
diate neighbourhood and alliance with the 
stately house which made the name of that 
little vale illustrious throughout Europe. 
It would also seem to have been rooted 
there long before this time, as the first 
member known to us, besides receiving 
many grants from his sovereigu, was 
counted worthy of the hand of Alionora, 
sister of the first Earl of Douglas, thus 
appearing not as a recent or obscure set- 
tler, but a man of position and wealth, 
while the son of this marriage became son- 
in-law of Robert II. by marriage with the 
Princess Joanna. On the failure of the 
heirs of William, first Earl of Douglas, the 
succession opened to the grandson of his 
sister, James Sandilands. He was induced 
to renounce his right to the unentailed fa- 
mily estates, but the august representation 
of the family of Douglas was vested in him, 
and has been transmitted to his descendant, 
Lord Torphichen. Ever since this repre- 
sentation opened, the family of Sandilands 
have quartered the arms of Douglas with 
their own, and the anxiety t> give pro- 
minence to such a grand inheritance ap- 
pears from the varying modes in which it 
is expressed in the heraldic memorials at 
Mid-Calder. Besides these, notice was 
taken of shields of the royal arms, those 
of the Cockburns of Ormiston and Sir 
Walter Lindsay, preceptor of 'Torphichen, 
and beautiful drawings of the whole, be- 
longing to Lord Torphichen were. by his 
Lordship’s permission, exhibited in illus- 
tration of the paper. In conelusion, it 
was remarked that the nature of the title 
inherited by Lord Torphichen was unique, 
as it formed the only instance in Scotland 
of a heritable peerage, the title being 
declared to subs'st in a certain portion of 
the barony of Torphichen, whose owner is 
thus a peer of the realm. 

III. A proposal for Cleaning and Light- 
ing the City of Edinburgh, dated in 1735, 
with the original Signatures of a number 
of the principal Inhabitants, with some 
remarks. By D. Laing, Esq., F.S.A. Scot. 

1V. Description of a Cairn in the Island 
of Bute. By John Mackinlay, Esq. 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 


THE NEW FOREIGN OFFICE. 


Mr. Ursan,—Considerable agitation prevails at present in the architec- 
tural world in consequence of the decision of the Government to adopt the 
Gothic style for the new Public Offices, and to appoint Mr. G. G. Scott 
as the architect. The latter seems to follow by common consent as a natural 
sequence of the former: Mr. Scott is so generally considered as the first 
Gothic architect of the day, that so soon as the Gothic style was decided 
upon, he was the person naturally to be selected to carry it out. I hope, 
however, and I believe that it by no means follows, that the design which 
was exhibited by Mr. Scott is to be implicitly followed ; it will of course be 
subject to such modification and improvement as Mr. Scott’s judgment and 
experience may suggest to him, and I hope that the effect of this will be to 
get rid of the foreign look which pervaded it, according to my ideas, and 
those of several others whose opinions are perhaps entitled to more weight 
than mine. It is true that the medieval palaces of Italy are very tempting 
models, or rather storehouses to furnish ideas, because there is more street 
architecture of the middle ages remaining in Italy than in the Northern 
countries, and these Italian palaces are very beautiful examples in their 
way; but the Gothic of Italy differs much from our own Northern Gothic, 
and is generally late work copied from Northern buildings, and a jumble of 
all the styles: mouldings, and details of the twelfth century, such as the 
cable and billet, with trefoil cornices or corbel-tables of the thirteenth, and 
windows with tracery of the fourteenth, all jumbled together in the same 
palace really built in the fifteenth. However beautiful such buildings may 
be in their proper place, they will never be satisfactory to English eyes in 
England. If, indeed, it has been decided to employ brick, and especially 
moulded brick, there is more ground for going to Italy for authorities : such 
buildings as the public hospital at Milan or the palace of Mantua may 
well excite emulation to shew what can be done in brick; the beautiful 
and minute details are admirably executed, and relieved with great judg- 
ment by large intervals of blank wall, a feature of which our modern 
architects seem rather afraid. 

But even if moulded’ brick is to be used, I doubt whether the medieval 
brick-work of the north of Germany is not more consistent with the bold, 
vigorous, manly Early English style, than any to be found in Italy. Some 
beautiful specimens of these have been published by Mr. Street, and others 
years before by Mr. Repton in the Archeologia, vol. xxi. It may, indeed, 
be asked, why look out of England at all for examples of our own national 
style? we shall not find the same pure unmixed Gothic anywhere else; and 
although it is true that we have no street architecture of the thirteenth cen- 
tury remaining, there is the more scope for the genius of the architect to 
display itself. We must not vield to the clamour of popular ignorance, 
which always supposes that church architecture is one thing, and house 
architecture another ; our ancestors knew of no such distinction, the windows 
of a church, of the refectory of a monastery, or of the hall of a castle ora 
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palace, are all exactly alike at the same period, at least externally; within 
they are distinguished only by the seats in the sill of a window required for 
secular purposes. 

Some persons, I am aware, dispute whether the Early English Gothic is 
peculiarly English at all, but this arises from want of observation or mis- 
apprehension. No one means to say that England had a monopoly of the 
beautiful style of the thirteenth century, which arose almost simultaneously 
among all the Gothic nations settled in the northern parts of Europe ; but 
while the general character of the age is very marked, it is modified con- 
siderably in each country, and each has thus a national style of its own; the 
Early English Gothic is not the same as the Early French or Early German 
Gothic, and there is no such thing as Early Italian Gothic, the style was 
not introduced into Italy until a later period. The peculiar characteristics 
of the Early English style are the round abacus to the capital, the fine 
suites of mouldings to the doors and windows, deeply cut in bold rounds 
and hollows, and the free foliage. In foreign Gothic the abacus is always 
square, (a classical feature inconsistent with the spirit of Gothic,) the win- 
dows have usually no mouldings at all, and the doorways few in comparison 
to the English. In the general proportions of the parts of buildings, also, 
there is in England always a harmony and consistency which is wanting in 
foreign examples. Every one who has travelled must have noticed the 
heavy, lumpy appearance of the French cathedrals at a distance, as con- 
trasted with the well-proportioned, elegant outline of our own Salisbury. 
There is also, as no one knows better than Mr. Scott, a material difference 
in the principles of construction between English and foreign Gothic. In 
English Gothic, the vaults are always constructed on the principle of the 
dome springing from corbels, fully developed in our beautiful fan-tracery 
vaults; this principle is not found in French Gothic, as has been shewn by 
M. Viollet-le-Duc, the highest living authority on such a subject. These 
differences are quite sufficient to shew that the Early English Gothic was 
not copied from the French, and the question naturally arises, from whence 
then did it arise? No question has been more frequently asked, nor 
had a greater variety of answers given to it, and I do not presume to 
suppose that I can give a satisfactory answer. But every one has some 
theory on the origin of Gothic Architecture, and I may be allowed to have 
mine. I believe, then, so far as I have at present been able to investigate 
the matter,—-I believe that our English Gothic originated at Angers in the 
time of Henry II., King of England and Count of Anjou, who held his 
court there for several years at a time when all the west of France formed 
part of the dominions of the king of England. His court was attended by 
the nobles and higher clergy of England, of Normandy, and of Aquitaine. 
It was a great building age, one of the periods of a great movement in the 
human mind, what we call, par eminence, THE Period of Transition, and it 
was natural that when the leading minds of the English dominions were 
thus congregated together, they should compare notes on the architec- 
ture of their respective provinces. The men of the South had domical 
vaults and pointed arches, but their buildings wanted height and lightness. 
The men of the North had more aspiring notions, but had not ventured 
upon vaulting over large spaces, and were ignorant of the domical prin- 
ciple of constructing vaults. Actual domes had been introduced from the 
Kast into Perigord, and although lofty domes did not spread beyond that 
province, the principle on which they were constructed had been already 
introduced extensively into Anjou and Poitou. Just at the period to which 
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I have referred, the public hospital at Angers was being built; it was 
founded, endowed, and completed by Henry II., and opened by him with 
great pomp in 1184, having been commenced in 1177. The buildings of 
this hospital, including the fine hall and the chapel, remain nearly in the 
state in which they were left at that time. It has always been, and still is, 
the public hospital of the town and neighbourhood; the endowment is 
barely sufficient to support it and keep it in repair, and there is neither any 
record nor any probability of its ever having been rebuilt or materially 
altered. This [ believe to be the earliest Gothic building in existence, and 
the origin of the Early English style. It is almost pure Gothic, with lancet 
windows, with some remains of the Norman style. Becket’s Crown at Can- 
terbury was also finished in the same vear 1184, and is exactly in the same 
style. This I need hardly say is the work of William the Englishman, after 
the departure of William of Sens in 1179. There is a marked advance in the 
style of that part of the cathedral, and Professor Willis, in his admirable 
history of it, has enabled us to see exactly where the work of each year 
commences. 

Your readers may naturally ask, What has all this to do with the new 
Public Offices? I answer, that it gives a reason for directing the attention 
of Mr. Scott and of the public to the English provinces of France for any 
new ideas that may be wanted, in preference to any foreign country, more 
especially one with which we had so little connection as Italy. Iam quite 
aware that the mere fact of different provinces being under the same crown 
had little or no effect upon their architecture, but the intercourse of the 
people had the greatest possible effect upon it. The architects of those 
days borrowed new ideas or new forms from each other quite as much 
as those of our own day. The recently-published Album of Villars de 
Honcourt, an architect of the middle of the thirteenth century, contains 
sketches of Rheims Cathedral and other buildings, then just erected or in the 
process of construction ; and these sketches were evidently made with the 
intention of using them freely in any buildings he might have to construct 
elsewhere. If it is desirable to revive the English Gothic of the thirteenth 
century, it is evidently also desirable that our architects should follow the 
example of Villars de Honcourt, and examine the neighbouring provinces 
and neighbouring countries for other buildings suitable to give them new 
ideas ; and they should have recourse, in the first instance, to those provinces 
and those ccuntries which the architects of that period would have gone to, 
therefore to those provinces and countries with which the people of Eng- 
land had most intercourse at that time. These were, first and chiefly, the 
English provinces of France, and next, the other adjacent parts of France, 
or rather, the different countries which are now included in France. 

The influence of commerce in producing this intercourse between the 
people is weil known, and accordingly the line of commerce at particular 
periods is always marked by the buildings on that line being in advance of 
others which are remote from it. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the line of commerce, the direct high road from England to the Mediter- 
ranean, to Rome and to the East, was through the English provinces in 
the west of France, in as direct a line as possible through the northern 
parts of Normandy and Brittany, along the line of hills through Limoges 
and Perigueux, and skirting the foot of the Pyrenees, and by the Mediter- 
ranean port of Aigues Mortes, now blocked up, the sea having receded in 
this part. This line is said to have been taken originally at an earlier period 
to avoid the incursions of the pirates in the plains near the sea, perhaps also 
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to avoid the embouchures of the rivers before any bridges were built. 
Whatever the cause, this was the line which English architects in the 
thirteenth century were most likely to take, and this seems the most natural 
line for us now to follow, without adhering to it rigidly, or refusing to 
make such excursions to the right or to the left as our predecessors were 
very likely to have made. But with Lombardy they had no intercourse at 
all, and it is the last place we should go to for authorities. Our neighbours 
the French were always jealous rivals, and their architects kept pace with 
our own, and although the French Gothic of the thirteenth century is dif- 
ferent from the English, it is more like it than any other, and therefore the 
best suited now to furnish us with ideas or forms suitable for our purpose. 
Whether the massive, heavy, transitional work of Notre Dame at Paris or 
St. Denis is earlier than the corresponding work at Malmesbury and many 
other places in England, is immaterial to the point; the English and the 
French architects each developed rapidly, and the two styles run nearly 
pari passu, and bear frequently a close resemblance to each other, although 
still distinct. ‘There is abundance of house architecture and street archi- 
tecture of the thirteenth century remaining in various parts of France, and 





it harmonises far better with our English style than any other. 


I remain, &c., 


Oxford, Dec. 20, 1858. 


Joun Henry Parker, F.S.A. 


ON THE ARCH DE BRITANNIS OF CLAUDIUS, AND THE BARBERINI 
INSCRIPTION. 


Obverse of the silver coin,—TI. CLAVD. CAESAR AVG. P. M. TR. P. VI. IMP—reading 


from the left. 


The laureate head of Claudius to the right. 


Reverse,—DE BRITANN, on the fricze across the front of a triumphal arch, having 
trophies of arms at each corner of the platform above the arch, and between which 
is an equestrian figure gradient slowly to the left. 


Weight, 56) grains. 

Mr. UrBan,—The present coin is a de- 
narius, in very good preservation, from the 
cabinet of the Cavalier Campana, and 
possesses very great interest for the his- 
torian of Britain, from the circumstance 
of its having been struck to record the 
victories gained by the Roman armies 
in Britain under Aulus Plautius, who 
was commander of the Roman forces in 
Britain in the early part of the reign of 
Claudius. 

In the year of Rome 796, A.D. 43, 
Claudius went himself to Britain, leaving 
Vitellius, his colleague in the consulship, 
in charge of the city. He proceeded by 
the route of Ostia and Massilia (Mar- 
seilles), attended by a retinue of officers 
and soldiers, His resolution was tried by 
adverse winds, which twice drove him 
back, not without peril, from the shores 
of Gaul. When he at last landed, his 


course was directed partly along the mili- 
tury roads, and partly by the convenient 
channels of the navigable rivers, until he 
reached the coasts of the British sea. At 
Gessoriacum (Boulogne) he embarked for 
the opposite shores of 


Cantium, and 





speedily reached the Roman legions in their 
encampment beyond the Thames. The sol- 
diers, long held in the leash in expectation 
of his arrival, were eager to spring on the 
foe. With the Emperor himself at their 
head, a spectacle not beheld since the days 
of Julius Cesar, they traversed the level 
plains of the Trinobantes, which afforded 
no defensible condition, until the natives 
were compelled to stand at bay before the 
stockades which encircled their capital, 
Camulodunum. But the fate of the 
capital was decided by the issue of the 
encounter which took place before it. The 
Trinobantes were routed—they surrender- 
ed the city, and with it their national free- 
dom and independence. The victory was 
complete, the subjection of the enemy 
assured. Within sixteen days from his 
linding in Britain, Claudius had broken 
a powerful kingdom and accomplished a 
substantial conquest. He left it to Aulus 
Plautius, to secure by the usual methods 
the fruits of this signal success, and re- 
turned himself immediately to Rome, from 
which he had not been absent more than 
six months altogether. 
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Claudius had gained a victory ; his sol- 
diers had repeatedly hailed him with the 
title of ImpErator. The high estimation 
in which the exploits of Claudius were 
held appears from the inscription (the de- 
ficiencies in which are imperfectly and 
conjecturally supplied) upon his arch of 
triumph :— 

TI. CLAVDIO Drusi, F. Cesari 

AVGvsTo Germanico Pio 

PONTIFICI Max ‘Trib. Pot ix. 

COs. V. IMperator xvi. pat patria 

SENATVS POpulusque Rom. quod 

REGES. BRITannie perduelles sine 

VLLA 1actTvra celeriter ceperit. 

GENTESQ. extremarum orcadum 

PRIMVS. INDICIO facto R. imperio adjecerit. 
Merivale, vi. p. 26. 


In the volume of the second Annual 
Congress of the British Archeological 
Society, p. 185, there is a paper on this 
inscription, and which is given in the 
volume in the following manner :— 


TI CLAVDIO CAES 
AVGVSTO 
PONTIFICI. M. TR. P. XI. 
COs. V. IMP XXII, P. P. 

SENATVS POPVLVSQ. R. QVOD 

REGES. BRITANNIAE. ABSQ 

VLLA IACTVRA DOMVERIT 

GENTESQVE EXTIMAS. ORBIS 

PRIMVS INDICIONEM SVBEGERIT. 


My early and much-respected friend, C. 
Roach Smith, in his excellent work, Col- 
leetanea Antiqua, vol. v., for 1858, gives 
a very interesting letter from Mr. Fair- 
holt, with remarks on the remaining an- 
tiquities at Rome; and with reference to 
the stone with this inscription he says :— 

“ In the wall of the court-yard of the 
Barberini Palace is inserted a slab with an 
inscription commemorating the conquest 
of Britain by Claudius in the following 
words :— 





| TI CLAVDIO . CAES 
AVGYSTO | 
PONTIFICI MAX TRP . IX | 
| .cOS.V.IMP.XVI.P.P. | 
| SENATUS POPVL.Q.R.QVOD | 
REGES . BRITANNIE ABSQ | 
| VLLA . IACTVRA . DOMVERIT 
| GENTESQVE BARBARAS 

| PRIMVS .INDICIO. SVBGERIT. 

| 


“It was found in A.D. 1461, near the 
Sciarra Palace, in the Corso, where the 
arch is supposed to have stood; the in- 
scription is deeply cut in the marble for 
the reception of bronze letters, and the 
holes by which they were fastened can be 





detected in the hollows of each letter. 
Only one half of the inscription is ancient, 
(the first half of each line throughout,) and 
that is again cut horizontally through the 
inscription, so that it is really two long 
slabs conjoined; the remainder is a con- 
jectural restoration, formed in stucco; 
the whole is surrounded with a foliated 
border.” * 

The width of the slab bearing this in- 
scription is eighteen feet, and examining 
the words in the copy given by Mr. 
Fairholt from the inscription itself as it 
now is, and the inscription from Meri- 
vale and from the paper in the Congress 
volume, the preference must be given to 
the words of Mr. Fairholt, for in its words 
and their meaning the copy by Mr. Fair- 
holt certainly shews the object of the in- 
scription, and for which the arch was 
erected, with greater certainty and cor- 
rectness of appropriation than can be 
traced through the words of either of the 
others. For what connective signification 
have the words extimas orbis or extre- 
marum orcadum with the exploits of 
Claudius in Britain? But examine the 
words in the inscription given by Mr. 
Fairholt, and the whole subject and object 
of the arch falls into its place at once in 
connected signification and appropriation, 

But the most important event to Bri- 
tain which occurred in the time of Clau- 
dius was the defeat and capture of the 
British prince Caractacus, one of the 
sons of the great Cunobelin, who held 
Camulodunum against Claudius when he 
was in Britain. 

In the year of Rome 800 Aulus Plautius 
was re-called from Britain to Rome to en- 
joy the rewards of his great services. 
Claudius himself had been saluted by the 
Senate with the title of BRITANNICVS on 
his return to Rome, although we have no 
numismatic record; it is however the name 
by which his only son is known among 
historians. 

On the return of Aulus Plautius, Os- 
torius Scapula went to Britain and took 
the command of the legions, For nine 
years Caractacus, at the head of the inde- 
pendent Britons, had kept the invaders in 
check. The genius of this patriot chief, 
the first of our national heroes, may be 
estimated, not from victories of which the 
envious foe has left no account, but from 
the length of his gallant resistance, and 
the maguitude of the operations it was 
necessary to direct against him. Mr. 
Merivale, in his History, vol. vi. p. 21, 
gives a very long and interesting account 
of the struggle between Caractacus and 
Ostorius, and as he appears to have per- 
sonally viewed at some time the scenes of 
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the last encounter of the Britons with the 
Romans, I must refer to his excellent 
work for the full detail. 

In the end, Caractacus being defeated, 
fled to Cartismandua, the queen of the 
Brigantes, who betrayed him to the 
Yomans. 

Caractacus, whose fame had preceded 
him, was sent to Rome with his wife and 
family, who were also pr’soners. When 
there, they were brought before the Em- 
peror on an appointed day, when Claudius 
appeared on 2 tribunal in all the pomp of 
Roman majesty, his wife Agrippiva, in 
grand apparel, seated by his side, the 
eagles and ensigns of Rome placed about 
them, with a train of officers, military and 
civil; thus to strike terror, as it were, into 
the British hero. 

On this occasion Caractacus made to 
Claudius that memorable speech recorded 
by Tacitus, memorable indeed for its 
noble and manly sentiments. The con- 
cluding words of Caractacus are truly 
noble and dignified, and must have pro- 
duced a considerable sensation amongst 
the audience when they heard them 
spoken, and must have inspired the Em- 
peror and all who heard him with a pro- 
found respect for so noble a chieftain :— 
“TI am now in your power: if you are 
bent on vengeance, execute your purpose ; 
the blocdy scene will soon be over, and the 
name of Caractacus will sink into oblivion. 
Preserve my life,and I shall be to late 
posterity a monument of Roman clemency.” 

Claudius, struck with the conduct and 
bearing of Caractacus, granted life and 
liberty to him, to his wife, his daughter, 
and his brother. They were enrolled 
among the clients of the Claudian house, 
and indulgence may be challenged for the 
pleasing conjecture that “Claudia the 
Soreigner, the offspring of the painted 
Britons,” whose charms and genius are 
celebrated by Martial, was actually the 
child of the hero Caractacus, named 
Claudia after admission to the Gens 
Claudia: Martialis, ii. 54; iv. 13. 


Tacitus places this event in the year of 


Rome 803, 4.D. 50. 

It will be observed that the tribunician 
date on this coin is V1.; considering the 
cross line above the figures to designate I, 
this coin would then have been struck in 
the 7th year of Claudius, and 4.p. 47, it 
therefore cannot have reference to any 
ot!ur victories than those of Claudius and 
Aulus Plautius, or by Ostorius Scapu'a 
before the defeat and capture of Caracta- 
cus, and the continued success which ac- 
crued to the Roman arms up to that year 
(7, For, as we have seen, Caligula was 
killed in February, a.p. 41; the first tribu- 


nic‘an date would then begin with his sue- 
cessor, and end December 31st, 41; the 
second, commencing on the Ist of January, 
A.D. 42, would also end on the 31st of De- 
cember, 42, and so on regularly. This 
would place the mintage of the present 
coin in A.D. 47, supposing the cross line 
to represent I, and 46 if it does not, the 
defeat of Caractacus being in A.D. 50. 


Feb. a.p. 41 to 31st Dee. TRP. 1 


1st Jan. to 31st Dec. 42 ia 2 
” ” 43 ” 3 
” ” 44 ” 4 
” ” 45 ” 5 
” ”» 46 ” 6 
” ” 47 ” 7 
” ” 48 ” 8 
” ” 49 ” 9 
” ” 50 ” 10 
” ” 51 ” 11 
» 92 5 12 


” ” 5: » 13 
Died October 54 ‘a 14 
This much is said regarding the defeat 

of Curactacus, because the arch on this 
coin is generally supposed to have been 
erected to record that event, from which 
opinion I decidedly differ. 

Argelati in Claudio places the triumph 
decreed to Claudius in A.D. 44, but gives 
no coin with the triumphal arch DE 
BRITANNIS until a.p. 46; and he places 
the victory gained by Ostorius over Carac- 
tacus in aD. 50, which also agrees with 
Tacitus, lib. xii, whose date, A.v.c. 803, 
agrees with a.D. 50. By these calcula- 
tions the tribunician dates I have de- 
scribed come perfectly in order. But 
whether the tribunician date on this coin 
is vi. or vii. is immaterial to my purpose, 
for it is perfectly evident that the defeat 
of Caractacus being in A.D. 50, neither 
the arch nor this coin have reference to 
that event. 

From Dio we have,—“ Senatus rebus 
gestis cognitis Britannicum illum nomina- 
verunt illi triumphum concesserunt, ludos 
annuos et arcum tropa ferentem, in 
urbe aliumque in Gallia unde in Britanniam 
trajecerat decreverunt. Plin. xxxiii. 3. 
Claudius cum de Britannia triumpharet, 
inter coronas aureas unam vii. pondo 
habuit, quam contulerat Hispania cite- 
rior—alteram ix. quam Gallia comata sicut 
titulus indicavit.”—“Templum in Britan- 
nia illi constitutum fuit.” Seneca, 4pocol., 
p. 852. This temple is also mentioned by 
Tacitus, Ann. xiv. 31. 5:—** Ad hoc tem- 
plun D. Claudio constitutum quasi arx 
wterne dominationis adspiciebatur delec- 
tique sac:rdotes specie religionis omnes 
fortunas effundebant.”  Pitiscus also, in 
his Lexicon, art. Templum, mentions a 
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temple erected and dedicated to Claudius 
at Camulodunum. 

Tacitus, Ann. xiii., 32.2, says :—“ Pom- 
ponia Greecina insignis foemina Plautio qui 
ovans sede Britanniis retulet nupta.” And 
Suetonius in Claudio, xxiv. 8, says:—“ Aulo 
Plautio etiam ovationem decrevit.” 

Thus Claudius on his return from 
Britain was decreed a triumphal proces- 
sion, and Aulus Plautius on his return to 
Rome had an ovation, a minor sort of 
triumph. 

The first coin of Clandius mentioned by 
Occo with the arch DE BRITANNIS is an 
aureus, which he places a.D. 47, TR. P. V1, 
and he refers to another aureus, A.D. 50, 
TR. P. IX.; it is therefere evident from 
the various dates of these coins represent- 
ing the arch, that the type being one of 
conquest was a favourite type, and struck 
in different years of Claudius, commencing 
A.D. 44,up toa.D. 50, but could by no 
means refer to the victories over Carac‘a- 
cus, and could only refer to one triumph 
for Britain, which we have seen took place 
in A.D. 44, according to Argelati. 

In the Numismatic Journal, first vol., 
June 1835 to April 1837, p. 272, it is 
mentioned that the silver coins of Claudius, 
DE BRITAN, bear the legend on the obverse 
TRIB POT. IX. COS. V. IMP. XVI; thus 
making it appear that the triumph decreed 
by the Senate to Claudius was while the 
Emperor held the tribunitian power for 
the ninth time. In fact, the writer says, 
“ Thus shewing that the triumph decreed 
by the Senate to Claudius was while that 
Emperor held the tribunician power for 
the ninth, and not the eleventh time, as 
Mr. Hogg supposes.” This letter is from 
my friend Mr. J. Y. Akerman, in discuss- 
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ing the paper on the Barberini inscrip- 
tion read by Mr. Hogg before the Royal 
Society. I need hardly say I consider my 
preceding remarks and dates clearly shew 
both these gentlemen to be wrong in their 
attribution of the date of the triumph. 

Since writing these notes I have read 
a paper in the GENTLEMAN’s MaGazINE 
for October, 1858, by Dr. Bell, on the 
Barberini inscription. I see no reason 
whatever in all Dr. Bell states to make 
any alteration in what I have written. 
There is no record whatever of Clau- 
dius having extended the walls of 
Rome to entitle him to an arch, as in- 
sinuated in the first paragraph; there is 
no historie record whatever of Claudius 
having had éwo triumphs, as Dr. Bell as- 
serts in his second and third paragraphs ; 
and there is no historic record of the 
arches of Drusus, Titus, Trajan, Severus, 
Constantine, or any other such arch hay- 
ing been erected for any other purpose 
than to celebrate victories gaincd—even 
the arch of Nero was for supposed literary 
victories. I may boldly assert, for there 
is no evidence to the contrary, that there 
is no record of Claudius having celebrated 
two triumphs. 

I am still of opinion, after examining 
several versions of the inscription, that 
Mr. Fairholt’s inscription, as related by my 
friend Roach Smith in his Collectanea 
Antiqua, vol. v., is correct, and is of that 
character as should, in the absence of any 
further and better proof, be considered as 
final and conclusive on the question of the 
wording and attribution of this Barberini 
Inscription. Francts Hosier. 


Canonbury Square, Dec. 6, 1858. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


A Handbook for Travellers in Surrey, 
Hampshire, and the Isle of Wight, with 
map. (London: Murray. Crown 8vo., 
pp. 322.)—This is, in fact, a part of the 
work reviewed in our last number on 
Kent and Sussex, and the remarks then 
made apply equally to this. “The hand- 
books for the four countiesof Surrey, Hamp- 
shire, Kent, and Sussex, have been drawn 
up from a careful personal exploration of 
the country, and from the most recent 
information that could be obtained.” .... 
“Tn justice to the editor, it should be ob- 
served that the two volumes form, in fict, 
one whole, and cannot be separated with- 
out injury to the plan on which the hand- 


book has been constructed.” We can 
bear willing testimony to the labour and 
care bestowed upon the work, the anxicty 
of the editor to omit no object of interest, 
and the general accuracy with which his 
task has been performed: if it had not 
been a labour of love, it would be one of 
marvellously patient industry, but it has 
evidently been done cheerfully, and con 
amore. Nevertheless, it is not free from 
blemishes, and the archeological portion, 
with which we are chiefly concerned, does 
not shew the hand of a master of the 
subject. He is content to take upon trust 
the information supplied by local guide- 
books, which are not always to be de- 
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pended on. For instance, the description 
of Guild‘ord Castle is not satisfactory : 
this remarkable Norman keep is not date 
Norman, and instead of being about 1200, 
it is probably rather before 1150, though 
much altered afterwards. The very re- 
markable chapel or sacrarium in the wall 
at the angle of the great hall is worthy 
of a better notice; the richly carved 
sedilia of shallow and early Norman work, 
are considered as “ probably the work of 
soldiers, who may have used it as a guard- 
room, or of prisoners detained in it.’’ This 
appears to us extremely tmprobable, and 
a very lame story. The steps and plat- 
form of the altar are very distinct, and 
ought not to be treated as “ possibly in- 
dicating ;’ the plain early barrel-vault 
should have been mentioned, and the arch 
opening from the sacrarium into the hall, 
where the congregation were assembled, 
and which was probably covered by tapestry 
when not in use. Although the carving 
is much mutilated, it is easy to make out 
figures of Christ, the Trinity, and of Saints, 
upon the shafts; and the surface of the 
wall is also carved with a sort of early 
diaper, and with stars formed by the com- 
passes ; the capitals of the shafts also have 
a sort of rude Grecian foliage. 

On the other hand, we are bound to say 
that the description of St. Mary’s Church 
in the same town, with its very curious early 
paintings, is very well and carefully writ- 
ten. Sutton Place, a veryremarkable Tudor 
mansion of moulded brick, near Guildford, 
is well described at p. 95, but is errone- 
ously referred to in the description of 
Guildford as being in Route 23. 

The description of Farnham Castle is 
not govd nor complete, the outer wall and 
moat should have been mentioned as 
having preserved their original character 
more than the interior: that “the ser- 
vants’ hall, with its circular pillars, is 
part of the original structure,” is true, 
but rather bald, it should have been men- 
tioned as a part of the original Norman 
hall of the castle of Henry de Blois. 
Norman halls are not so common that 
they should be slurred over in a handbook. 
We do not understand why this castle is 
called Edwardian in the Introduction, p. 
10, and no mention of any work of the 
Edwardian period is made in the body of 
this work, p.57. The date of the “fine 
hall, now used as a dining-room,” should 
have been mentioned; this description 
reads like that of a medieval hall, where- 
as it is of the seventeenth century. The 
description of Farnham Church is also 
very meagre, not a word is said of the 
transepts, nor of the Decorated windows 
of the aisles, nor of the fine timber porch. 

GENT. Maa. Vor. CCVI. 


Spleene’s Alme Matres. 
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But such a work as this cannot be ex- 
pected to be free from blemishes, and we 
have no wish to go on picking holes; we 
trust that the editor will take in good 
part the suggestions we have thrown out. 


Alme Matres. { Dedicated, without per- 
mission, to the Freshmen and Dons of Ox- 
ford.| By Mrcarnym Spieene, B.A. 
Oxon. (London and Edinburgh: James 
Hogg and Sons.)—This is a low, vulgar, 
scurrilous caricature of Oxford as it was 
a few years since, by a disappointed man ; 
but, as is often the case with such produc- 
tions, it is amusing, and it contains mat- 
ter for thought, and some of it deserving 
the attention of those who have to legis- 
late for the University. The gentlemen 
who are held up to ridicule will of course 
meet it with silent contempt, their cha- 
racters are too well established to be influ- 
enced by such scurrility as this, and they 
are the less likely to pay much attention to 
it because they cannot fail to recognise the 
author, who betrays himself in every page, 
and shews his spleen more than is cre- 
ditable to him. Mr. Cockburn Thomson 
was admitted to Trinity College in 1853, 
having previously been at a German Uni- 
versity, or more than one; according to 
his own account he had been at Bonn, 
and he is believed to have also been at 
Munich. Probably the ideas and habits of 
liberty or licence which he had acquired in 
Germany were not quite consistent with 
the discipline of Oxford, and he soon got 
under the notice of the Proctors and the 
college authorities. According to his own 
account he was unjustly suspected and 
taken up on suspicion, and from this time 
he considers that he hada bad name with- 
out deserving it. From causes which do 
not appear in his book, he was dismissed 
from Trinity in 1854, and was entered 
again at St. Mary Hall in 1856, where he 
obtained the Boden Sanscrit Scholarship 
in 1857. He gives us accordingly an ab- 
surd caricature of Trinity College in 
1853, under the name of Sempitern, and 
attempts to be very witty in giving nick- 
names to the Fellows, and in describing the 
undergraduates wlio formed his society ; 
and a very disreputable set they appear 
to have been from his account of them ; 
whether this arose from accident or from 
choice, on the principle that like chooses 
like, and that the character of a man may 
be judged by his friends, we cannot un- 
dertake to say. Nevertheless, the sin- 
gular contrast between the ways and the 
doings of the undergraduates of Oxford 
and those of Bonn is amusing, and af- 
fords matter for thought on the different 
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effects produced by different systems of 
education. 

Little as the character of the writer en- 
tit'es his opinions to respect, his oppor- 
tunities of observation have been greater 
than usual, and as he is not deficient in 
sharpness or quickness of apprehension, his 
remarks on what he has seen are not to 
be despised. Many men of far higher 
calibre would agree with much that he 
suys, especially on the bad effect produced 
on the minds of young men by compulsory 
attendance at chapel, and especially by 
compulsory receiving of Holy Communion. 
It is much to be wished that some other 
system of roll-call should be introduced. 
Several of the changes which our author 
proposes have been already made, such as 
the introduction of Professorial Fellow- 
ships, and a certain limited number of 
married Fellows. He proposes, indeed, that 
all Fellows should be allowed to marry, and 
lays much stress on the beneficial influence 
of the female element in society: but to 
any such general change there are serious 
objections; there is already a great deal 
more of female society in Oxford than 
there wes formerly, and well-conducted 
youths generally can get introduced into it 
quite as much as is desirable. Our author 
from his own account does not seem to 
have been a very desirable person for any 
lady's society. 

His charge against the colleges, that 
they are hotels on a large scale, with high 
charges and compulsory customers, and 
that they make considerable profits out of 
the young men’s battels, we believe to be 
altogether false and imaginary. Whether 
the college servants are not in some cases 
allowed too much liberty in this way may 
be a question; we have heard strange 
stories of the large fortunes raised by 
college cooks at Cambridge, but we have 
never heard of any thing of the kind or 
at all to the same extent at Oxford. His 
remarks about the over-worked Vice-Chan- 
cellor and Proctors, and the under-worked 
bedels, have much truth in them. It seems 
probable that the bedels were not origi- 
nally for show only, but really had to assist 
in preserving the discipline of the Univer- 
sity, and that more work of some kind 
might reasonably be expected of them in 
return for the handsome remuneration 
they receive. Again, that the office of 
Chancellor ought to be a reality, and not a 
mere compliment, and that there ought to 
be some public officer independent of the 
colleges, and unconnected with them, to 
act on behalf of the University at large, 
may be true. There is at present prac- 
tically no appcal against the college au- 
thorities, and all men are liable to make 
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mistakes, or to be influenced by preju- 
dices. 

His observations respecting the neces- 
sity for a public examination prior to ma- 
triculation would have been more likely 
to be listened to if offered in a more 
gentlemanly tone; but they are substan- 
tially true, and are in accordance with the 
opinions of many old members and ar- 
dent well-wishers of the University. It 
was observed thirty years ago, as our 
author shews, by Archbishop Whately and 
Bishop Copleston, who did their best to 
press it on the University, but the college 
interests were too strong for them, and they 
have contrived to stave it off ever since. 
No measuré would be so beneficial to the 
University, or to the cause of education 
throughout the country. The University 
might then safely make Moderations, or the 
examination at the end of the second year, 
final for classics, or at least for compulsory 
attention to Greek and Latin, leaving the 
last year open fur the students to profit 
by the lectures of the professors in the 
different faculties, according to the taste 
or the professional studies required by 
each undergraduate. The present system 
makes the professoriate a farce, a bye-word, 
and a laughing-stock to Europe. Per- 
haps there never was a time when Oxford 
had so many celebrated men on her pro- 
fessorial staff; and it is most mortifying 
to them to see all their efforts thrown 
away because the system does not allow 
the young men time to attend to anything 
but the classics. If the present system 
is continued, the A.A.’s will soon be 
better educated men than the B.A.’s, 
and will be preferred to them for all 
government offices and all practical pur- 
poses. Even now the parish schoolmaster 
is often a better-informed man than the 
curate: he may know less of Greek, of 
Eschylus and Sophocles, Herodotus and 
Aristotle, but he knows more of everything 
else ; and of what avail does the curate find 
his Greek learning in the working of his 
parish ? It may be true that the classics 
afford the best training for the mind: but 
the mind ought to be trained by the age 
of one-and-twenty, and a young man in 
his two-aud-twentieth year might very 
well be allowed to pursue his professional 
education. 

The classical school would still be open 
for those who wish to distinguish them- 
selves as scholars, but it should no longer 
be made compulsory upon all. Let any 
Oxford man get into conversation with a 
well-educated foreign gentleman at Bonn, 
or any other foreign University, and he 
will soon find what is thonght of the pre- 
sent Oxford system. It is thought hardly 
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credible that young men oftwo-and-twenty 
can still be treated as school-boys, and con- 
fining their knowledge to the time of the 
ancient Greeks. ‘The information given 
by Mr. Thomson respecting the system of 
study pursued at Bonn may well be pon- 
dered by those in authority, and his beok 
may do good service, notwithstanding its 
scurrility. It is much to be regretted that 
Parliament does not insist upon this point 
of a matriculation examination ; it is just 
the point which requires external force to 
overrule the colleges, and it is much to 
be feared that for want of this, all the re- 
forms made by the Commissioners, whole- 
some and salutary as they are, will dwindle 
away and produce no sensible effect. 

Already we hear the general remark 
ainong those acquainted with Oxford, that 
the calibre of the youths admitted to 
scholarships under the new system of free- 
dom versus close appointments, is much 
the same as it was before. While the in- 
dependent members come from a decidedly 
inferior class of society, the aristocracy are 
driven away from Oxford, and their place 
is supplied by an inferior grade, but the 
numbers, on the whole, have fallen off 
rather than increased since the recent 
changes, which have gone either too far or 
not far enough. An examination at ma- 
triculation would render a reform of our 
schools, public and private, a necessity of 
their existence. Weshould not then have 
such lamentable instances of gross igno- 
rance exhib:ted in the public examinations 
as are now constantly occurring, such as a 
man going up for a first class who is unable 
to spell, and others who could not tell what 
rivers Bristol and Gloucester are situated 
upon ; or the one who lately declined to 
answer who was the successor to William 
the Conqueror. Such cas2s as these are 
more disgraceful to the elementary schools 
than to the University, only that men so 
ignorant should never have been admitted 
to the privilege of being members thereof. 

In conclusion, we should observe that 
although this book contains some whole- 
some truths told in a bitter manner, it no 
more affords a fair picture of Oxford as it 
is, than the Police Reports in the news- 
papers afford a fair picture of English 
society. 





CHILDREN’s Books. 


Iv is a most amusing thing to read the 
descriptions of one’s-self that sometimes 
appear in print, for such portraits are fre- 
quently painted hy those who are least 
acquainted with us. Who, for instauce, 
does not remember how Napoleon was 
depicted by English caricaturists in the 


early part of this century, when he was 
generally represented as a slim young 
man, wearing an enormous cocked hat and 
other articles en suite. But perhaps no 
one has been more misrepresented than 
our august selves; one of our latest photo- 
graphs was in the “Times,” where the 
artist described Scandinavian wash-leather 
as an article about which we most de- 
lighted to make research. And nearly 
forty years before that a far more witty 
writer in the “John Bull” declared that 
Mr. Urban was never so happy as when 
making enquiries into the histories of 
people 

‘* Famous for nothing many years ago.” 
But how different to our real self! Could 
these writers see with what delight we 
mix with the young and partake of their 
sports and pleasures, and with what relish 
we devour the books written for their de- 
lectation, they would change their tune. 
Yet they ought to know that we have ever 
done so; were not we amongst the very 
first to welcome the Vicar of Wakefield ? 
And have we not also every year opened 
our pages to a notice of books suitable for 
our young friends? Why then should so 
musty dry-as-dusty a character have been 
given to so amiable a person as Mr. Syl- 
vanus Urban? We will therefore at once 
say that we have read and re-read with 
delight, The Headlong Career and Woful 
Ending of Precocious Piggy, by the late 
Tuomas Hoop, illustrated by his son and 
edited by his daughter, and issued by our 
old friends at the corner of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, that world-noted emporium 
for children’s books. In this we first see 
Piggy at his toilette surrounded by macas- 
sar, kalydor, and all other modern appli- 
ances. Having dressed himself in the 
height of dandyism, he sets out to see 
the world, applying his glass to his eye to 
assist him therein. Some one whispered 
“ have a taste,” and he turns his attention 
to landscape gardening ; but this was slow 
work for a learned pig, so he takes to 
driving, sets up a dog-cart, drives a tan- 
dem, and does something in the hunting 
line. Smoking and drinking follow as a 
matter of course, with soda water and 
headache in their train. Balls and full- 
dress evening parties, together with some 
Sast life at country fairs and bal masques, 
prepare us for the denouement in which 
Piggy finds his way into pork. Mrs, 
Broderick tells us that to her father chil- 
dren were always welcome; in return, 
children will welcome this work of his. 

The Boy's Own Toy-maker, by E. Lan- 
DELLS, from the same publishers, (Griffith 
and Farran,) is practically illustrated for 
the use of children; by means of this they 
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may learn to make their own kites, paper 
boxes, boats and masks, toys of all sorts 
in cardboard or wood, and no end of puz- 
zles and other amusements for the ensuing 
winter evenings. How many hundred of 
our young friends may be delighted by 
the receipt of this volume, now that it can 
be sent by post for twopence or fourpence, 
n» matter how far in the country nor how 
retired their dwellings may be. 

The War Tiger; or, The Adventures and 
Wonderful Fortunes of a Young Sea Chief 
and his lad Chow, (Griffith and Farran.) 
This is one of Mr. Dalton’s stories, and 
tells us all about China, the habits and 
customs of the people, their religion and 
their priests, their thieves, their warfare, 
their agriculture, their ships and their 
towns; in fact, under the guise of a boy’s 
book full of adventures, it is one of the 
best accounts we have of the Celestial 
Empire. 

A similar character may be given of Mr. 
W. H. G. Kingston’s Fred Markham in 
Russia, (Griffith and Farran). When all 
the world flo. ked to Russia after the war, 
Mr. Kingston went there also, intending 
to give the world the benefit of what he 
saw in a volume of travels; but instead of 
that, has given his observations in an ac- 
count of the adventures of cousin Giles 
and the Markhams, who travelled to the 
land of the Czar, saw all that could be 
seen, and returned. On their route they 
met with plenty of adventures, and made 
the acquaintance of a large number of 
persons—more than Mr. Kingston could 
have told us anything about in his own 
proper person, had he simply given us his 
own travels. 

Leaving China and the frozen East, we 
tuke up another of Messrs. Griffith's in- 
structive publications, and transport our- 
selves to a warmer climate, where “ Our 
Own Correspondent” has not yet intruded, 
where Mr. Alfred Elwes tells us of some 
of the stirring Adventures and Perils of 
Paul Biake in the Islands of Corsica and 
Monte Christo, over which the author has 
recently travelled, and of the inhabitants 
and scenery of which we are glad to have 
so good an account; but apart from the 
descriptions, the boy’s adventures will be 
a sufficient recommendation to the book 
to ensure if a warm reception and make it 
a great favourite. 

Martin Rattler; or, A Boy’s Adven- 
tures in the Forests of Brazil, by ROBERT 
M. BattaNntyNg, published by Nelsons, 
Edinburgh, is a work of a similar class, 
Martin gets to sea, and in due time the ship 
in which he sails is pursued by a pirate, and 
he finds himself in company with an amus- 
ing Irishman on the wild coast of Brazil ; 


the civilized parts are at length reached 
and all ends well. Brazil is a part of the 
world we should like to know something 
more about than we do at present, and 
Mr. Ballantyne’s work has rather whetted 
than allayed our appetite. 

The Three Cripples, and the Two Fire- 
sides, are two of the most recent works 
published by the Christian Knowledge So- 
ciety. The first cripple was a little or- 
phan, who received a severe injury from a 
drunken brother, but was eventually cured, 
became a surgeon, and in the course of his 
practice had to take off his drinking bro- 
ther’s leg. A sister in the meantime was 
driven away from home by the drunkard’s 
cruelty, and was relieved by a charitable 
coal-heaver, whose crippled son figures in 
the story. From the same Society we 
have also received a thin quarto volume 
full of pictures, intituled Illustrations of 
the Useful Arts and Manufactures, by 
CHARLES TOMLINSON, which will be found 
an exceedingly useful volumefor the nursery 
or for schools. The cotton, leather, flax, 
woollen, silk, metal, and other manufiac- 
tures, are all explained in a very luminous 
manner. 

The Triumphs of Steam, (Griffith and 
Farran,) contains a useful series of bio- 
graphical notices of Watt, Arkwright, and 
Stephenson, and their works, with several 
pleasing illustrations by John Gilbert. The 
sketch of George Stephenson is exceedingly 
well drawn, and altogether the work is one 
that will do good service to any youth into 
whose hands it may fall. 

Light from the Path of Life, from the 
Holy Scriptures. Small 4to. (Griffith and 
Farran.)—This pretty little gift-book is 
illuminated somewhat in the missal style. 
Every page consists of a number of pas- 
sages of Scripture, and is surrounded by a 
border rich in colours and gold. Some of 
these borders are very chaste, and equal to 
anything that we have seen, but in the 
page headed “ Holiness” and one or two 
others, we think the arrangement of colours 
is hardly so judicious as might have been 
expected from Mr. Stanesly’s previous 
work, “The Bridal Souvenir.” 

One of the best still remains to be 
mentioued, Mr. Brough’s Fairy Tales of 
Science, in which we have an excellent 
epitome of geological and other studivs, 
written in a most attractive s‘yle, and 
rendered still more attractive by the 
humorous illustrations of Mr. Bennett, 
which blend so harmoniously with the 
sterner parts of the subject. Thus we 
have the “Age of Monsters,’ who are 
busy writing their own history in stone, 
“The Mermaid’s Home,” which tells of 
the wonders of the deep, and “ Water Be- 
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witched,” which relates the marvels of 
steam. Altogether the volume is one of 
the most original, and also one of the most 
useful little volumes of the season. 

Curiosities of Science, Past and Present. 
A Book for Old and Young. By Joun 
Timps, F.S.A. (Kent and Co.)— Mr. Timbs 
is one of those fortunate men who has at 
his fingers’ tips no end of “things not 
generally known,” and out of his store has 
brought this volume of scientific curiosities. 
Many of these will be new even to some of 
our scientific readers, and amongst other 
things we find some intelligence of our old 
friend the British Lion, the original genuine 
article. The extract will give a good idea of 
the book :— 

‘* Professor Owen has thus forcibly illus- 
trated the carnivorous animals which preyed 
upon and restrained the undue multiplication 
ot the vegetable feeders. First, we have the 
bear family, which is now represented in this 
country only by the badger. We were once 
blest, however, with many bears. One spe- 
cies seems to have been identical with the 
existing brown bear of the European Conti- 
nent. Far larger and more formidable was the 
gigantic cave- bear (ursus speleus), which sure 
passed in size his grizly brother of North 
America. The skull of the cave-bear differs 
very much in shape from that of its small 
brown relative just alluded to ; the forehead 
in particular is much higher,—to be ac- 
counted for by an arrangement of air-cells 
similar to those which we have remarked in 
the elephant. The cave-bear has left its re- 
mains in vast abundance in Germany. In 
our own caves the bones of hyznas are found 
in great quantities. The marks which the 
teeth of the hyena make upon the bones 
which it gnaws are quite unmistakeable, 
Our English hyenas had the most undis- 
criminating appetite, preying upon every 
creature, their own species amongst others, 
Wolves, not distinguishable from those which 
now exist in France and Germany, seem to 
have kept company with the hyenas, and 
the felis spelea, a species of lion, but larger 
than any which now exists, ruled over “all 
weaker brutes. Here, says Professor Owen, 
we have the original British Lion. A species 
of the machairodus has left its remains at 
Kent’s-hole, near Torquay. In England we 
had also the beaver, which still lingers on 
the Danube and the Rhone, and a larger 
species, which has been called trogontherium 
(gnawing beast), and a gigantic mole.” 

Perhaps the best commendation we 
can give Mr. Timbs’ new volume is to say 
that it is a worthy companion to his pre- 
ceding one. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia: a Book 
Sor Girls. By Leonora G. Bey. (Griffith 
and Farran.)—Sophia was the eldest girl 
at a boarding-school in Surrey, and being 
an orphan, had been there nearly all her 
life. She was a great favourite with the 
younger ones, and a Sunday evening with 
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her was con-idered a great treat. It was 
spent in a very profitable manner, in con- 
versing about religious subjects, Bishop 
Ken’s Hymns, illustrated by reference to 
George Herbert and “ ‘Ihe Christian Year,” 
and other religious subjects treated in the 
same manner, so that the evening was 
considered the pleasantest of the seven. 
For the benefit of others, some of these 
conversations have been noted down, and 
other schools or families can imitate the 
good example set by Sophia and her young 
triends. 

Rosa’s Summer Wanderings, reprinted 
with additions from the “ Churchman’s 
Companion.” (Masters and Co.)—On a hot 
Monday in July, 1850, Miss Rosa com- 
menced her tour, accompanied by some re- 
lations. The horse, named ‘ Elephant,” ap- 
pears to have jogged on at his own rate, 
and this gave our authoress the means of 
viewirg the country and suiting her own 
convenience as to stoppages. Rockingham 
was the first ; thence, proceeding through 
Uppingham, Oakham, Melton Mowbray, 
and Nottingham, thy got to merry Sher- 
wood, and across Yorkshire to Harrogate. 
The company and the springs are described, 
but York comes in for a longer account in 
common with the Yorkshire Abbeys, but 
the greatest space is occupied with a de- 
scription of the lake countries, and some 
of the lakers, Southey, Wordsworth, and 
others, And some notice is also taken of 
various places in Cumberland. Altogether 
the tour is a very pleasant one, and we 
recommend the book to any one who is 
des'rous of enjoying a summer tour in his 
own country in preference to going abroad : 
at least as much pleasure and as much 
health may be gained, and perhaps not a 
less amount of knowledge. 





Kongegravene i Ringsted Kirke, aab- 
nede, istandsatte og dakkede med nye 
Mindestene ved Homs Maiesteat Kong 
Frederik den Syvende. (Kidbenhavn: 
1858.) 

The Royal Graves in Ringsted Church, 
Opened, Restored, and Covered with new 
Gravestones by His Majesty King Fre- 
derick the Seventh. (Cheapinghaven, 
1858.) Large folio, pp. iv. and 76, with 16 
copperplite engravings, 1 large coloured 
lithographic facsimile, and 9 chemitypes 
and woodcuts. 

One of the finest monuments of middle- 
age ecclesiastical architecture in Denmark 
is the old Benedictine cloister-church of 
Ringsted, in Sealand, now the parish 
church of Ringsted town, well known to 
many of our readers as being at an easy 
distance by railway from the Danish ca- 
pital, Cheapinghaven. In spite of fire and 
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sword, and modernizations and barbarisms, 
it is still a venerable pile, and offers note- 
worthy details to the critic. Of late con- 
siderable improvements have been effected, 
but much remains to be done before its 
restoration can be pronounced even toler- 
ably complete. The original church was 
probably finished about 1081-82, and was 
dedicated first to the Holy Virgin, aiter- 
wards to St. Bendt, and at a later period 
also to St. Knud, (Duke Cnut Lavard, 
murdered in Haraldsted Forest the 7th of 
January, 1131,) whose remains were de- 
posited within its walls, and whose canon- 
ization and reputed miracles so long pro- 
cured it fame and wealth. Of the earlier 
building but few memorials remain, the 
present temple dating mostly from the 
twelfth and following centuries. 

But what has most contributed to the 
preservation, and celebrity, and partial 
restoration of Ringsted Church is the fact 
that it was a kind of Danish royal Pan- 
theon during the middle age. The Danish 
sovereigns were naturally anxious to share 
in the halo of sanctity which enveloped 
St. Cnut; and what Trondlijem and St. 
Olaf were to the Norwegian dynasty, Ring- 
sted and St. Cnut were to that of Denmark. 
Accordingly, in the twelfth, thirteenth, 
and fourteenth centuries nearly a score of 
Danish kings, queens, and royal children 
found here their last resting-place, includ- 
ing those ever-famous heroes, Waldemar 
the Great (+1182), Waldemar the Vic- 
torious (+ 1241), and his queen, the lovely 
and the good Dagmar (+1202). And this 
was in addition to a host of other per- 
sonages, royal, or secular, or ecclesiastical, 
Danish and Swedish, who crowded the 
narrow aisle of the Benedictine grave- 
house. No wonder, then, that this build- 
ing has always been regarded with a cer- 
tain degree of national pride, the only 
motive, in fact, which saved it from entire 
destruction in the era of the Reformation, 
when brutal and hungry kings and nobles 
plundered the Church pell-mell, and de- 
stroyed so much of the civilization and 
splendour left them by their ancestors. 

In the last century the work of destrue- 
tion and desecration had reached its height. 
Even the very situation of several of these 
royal graves was become doubtful, the 
modern grave-stones themselves being 
mostly half-ruined and laid down in wrong 
places. A parish resolution to re-lay the 
floor was therefore taken advantage of by 
the curator of the national monuments, 
the well-known Professor, J. J. A. Wor- 
saae, to take steps for some restoration. 
The Danish Parliament granted the neces- 
sary funds, his Majesty King Frederick 
shewed great interest in the work, which 
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he honoured by his presence and encou- 
ragement, and on the 4th to the 6th of 
September, 1855, the task of opening, and 
examining, and identifying was accom- 
plished. The whole was entrusted to 
Professor Worsa:e, Professor (of Anatomy) 
Ibsen, the Archivan Herbst, the Archive- 
Secretary Strunk, architect Kornerup, the 
artist, H. Hansen, and others. After every- 
thing had been carefully gone through, the 
graves were carefully restored and closed, 
and new grave-stones of granite, with 
simple Latin inscriptions, placed over 
each. 

Of course such an examination of his- 
torical graves in chronological order has 
not been without most valuable results, 
We will only point out afew. First, the 
absence of outward ornament, probably a 
fruit of humility and entombment in a 
cloister-church ; next, the ancient method 
of burial in a leathern shroud, afterwards 
sueceeded by a leaden coffin ; and thirdly, 
how here, as elsewhere, as church-space 
became valuable, the olden sarcophagus, 
which to'k up so much room on the 
church-floor, was followed by the sepul- 
chral brass. 

We would also dwell on the remarkable 
leaden tablet, inscribed on both sides, 
found at the head of King Waldemar the 
Great. Similar memorials have, indeed, 
been found in other tombs, but anything 
so historical and so proudly worded has 
never before been discovered. It was 7 
to 8 inches square, and bore on the ob- 
verse :— 

+ HIC . IACET . DANORVM . REX . WAL 
DEMARVS . PRIMVS . SANCTI KANVTI . FI 
LIVS .SCLAVORVM . POTENS. EXPVGNATOR, 
PATRIE . OPPRESSE . EGREGIVS . LIBERA- 

TOR 
PACIS . REPARATOR . ET . CONSERVATOR . 
HIC . RVGIANOS . FELICITER . EXPVGNA- 

Vit . 

ET. AD. FIDEM . CHRISTI . EOSDEM . PRI- 

MVS . DESTRVC 
TIS . YDOLIS . CONVERTIT . MVRVM . QVO- 

QVE. AD TOCIVS 
REGNI . PRESIDIVM . QVI. VVLGO. DANE- 

WERCH 
DICITVR . EX . LATERIBVS . COCTIS . PRI- 

MVS CONSTRVXIT. 

ET. CASTELLVM . IN SPROGA . EDIFICAVIT. 

OBIIT , AVTEM . ANNO . DOMINICE . IN- 

CARNACIONIS . 
M°. Cc’. LXXX°.II°. REGNI . SVI . XX°. 

vi? . 
111° . IDVS . MAII. 

The references to the restoration of the 
great Danish rampart, Danework (Dane- 
virk), by walls of burned bricks, and of 
the castle built at Sprogé, probably against 
the heathen pirates, are most valuable. 
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On the reverse is the same inscription, 
but in a much shorter form. 

Another notable point is the splendid 
monumental brass in memory of King 
Eric Menved, and of his queen, Ingeborg, 
who both died in 1319, the brass appa- 
rently only a year or two later in date. 
It is about 4$ Danish ells (of 2 English 
feet) long, and 2? broad, and represents, 
in nearly life size, the full-length figures 
of the King and Queen, with an abun- 
dance of tabernacle-work, diaper-work, 
rosctte-work, saints and apostles, the boar- 
hunt and other hunting scenes, &c., all of 
the richest description. One face is now 
gone; the other is of alabaster. Whe- 
ther it was so originally is not known. 
Tradition says that these faces were once 
of silver. The inscriptions are in Latin. 
Everything shews that this noble sepul- 
chral memorial was Flemish work, 
the finest kind, designed and cut by true 
artists. A most exact and delicate copy 
is given at the end of the volume. An- 
other, inferior and incorrect, but which 
gives a good general idea of the whole, 
will be found in Antiqvariske Annaler, 
Kjébenhavn, 1820, vol. iii. plate 1, with 
a paper on the subject (pp. 1—18) by 
Professor Werlauff. 

Civilisation and the fine arts are always 
slowly advancing from the West and South 
to the North and East. So also with re- 
gard to sepulchral brasses; «s far as is 
known, Denmark has had five, Sweclen one, 
Finland one, Norway none. As this is a 
most interesting subject, we will go into 
details. We have already mentioned King 
Eric and Queen Ingeborg’s brass of 1319. 
A second Danish metal slab was that in 
Ribe, to the memory of King Christo- 
pher L, who died in 1259: this has long 
since perished, and no drawing exists. A 
third, also in Ribe Cathedral, was in re- 
membrance of the Burgomaster, Andreas 
Bondesen (+ 1360), and his wife (+ 1363) 
This has also disappeared, but an engrav- 
ing is found in Suhin’s Danmarks His- 
torie, vol. xiii. p. 516. A fourth, in the 
sume cathedral, over Waldemar Atter- 
dag’s Marsk (Grand-Marshal), Johannes 
de Limbek, who deceased at the close of 
the fourteenth century. Some miserable 
officials sold it to V iborg, where, in 1588, 
it served as the outer covering of a door, 
but was destroyed at the contl: agration of 
the church. No copy is known. A Sifth 
was once in Roeskilde Cathedral, but was 
sold off as old brass in 1806. Fortunately 


e have a drawing in the Abildgaird col- 
lection deposited in the are hives of the 
Musewin of Northern Antiquities. 

The one brass possessed by Sweden is 
to the memory of Fru Ran bor: g, of Wiik 
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(+1327). It is in Akers Church, Upland. 
An engraving will be found in Kugler’s 
Kleine Schriften, vol. ii. p. 632. 

The solitary Finnish brass was executed 
in 1429, at the expense of Bishop Magnus 
Olai Tavast, in remembrance of Bishop 
Henry, the apostle of Finland, and whiloin 
lord of the see of Upsala. It is in Nousi 
Church, in Finland. A good engraving 
may be seen in Peringskio'd’s valuable 
Monumenta Ullerakerensia, tolio, Stock- 
holin, 1719, p. 128 

The text of this beautiful Ringsted 
pantheon consists of two parts. The first 
forty-eight pages are by Professor Wor- 
saae, and are entitled, “ Ring gsted Church 
as the Burial-place of the old Danish 
Dynasty.” It discusses the history of the 
town and its monastery, St. Cnut La- 
vard and his family, his canonization and 
miracles, the rebuildings of the cloister- 
church, the royal personages buried there, 
the disasters of the Reformation, and the 
present appearance of the building. 

The second part is by Herr C. F. Herbst, 
and contains a detailed description of the 
opening of the graves, and the steps taken 
by the scientific men then present. 

Both these papers are full of informa- 
tion, and we recommend them to the es- 
pecial attention of our readers. 

The illustrations are very beautiful. 
They consist of the exterior, interior, 
ground-plans, architectural details, &e., of 
the church, plans of the royal graves, fac- 
similes of the two inscriptions on the 
leaden tablet, the graves as seen when 
first opened, the skulls of Queens Sophia 
and seirgjerd, fragments of stuff and 
metal found in the graves, other monu- 
ments and inscriptions, and a number of 
seals, arms, and other curiosities. The 
magnificent copy of the brass has bees 
already mentioned. One of the fines 
things in this department is the splendi« 
facsimile, printe'! in colours, of the grea: 
vellum document which has for some cen- 
turies been hanging in the church, »ppa- 
rently written at the close of the fift eth 
century, but a copy of a very much older 
original. It contains a long list of the 
royal personages interred in the church, 
and of the relative position of their graves, 
and was of great use in directing the ex- 
cavations. ‘This curious document is now 
preserved between glass-plates in a strong 
frame. 

We need add no more to attract the 
notice of our antiquaries to this book, 
which is a magnificent specimen of typo- 
graphy, in every way elaborately got up, 
published at the expense of the !'anish 
Government, and distributed to the ge- 
neral public at a very small price (about 
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11s. sterling). Copies have been forwarded 
to Messrs. Williams and Norgate, in Lon- 
don, and some other Euro;ean houses. 

The ecclesiastical antiquities of Scandi- 
navia are daily attracting greater atten- 
tion; and they deserve it. Some of the 
churches and cathedrals of North and 
South Jutland, of Sealand and other parts 
of Denmark, of the island of Gotland,—that 
rich mine of splendid medieval sculpture 
and puinted glass, as yet almost unknown 
to Englishmen, of various parts of Sweden, 
from Lund to Upsala, of Finland and of 
Norway, are invaluable to the ecclesiolo- 
gical student. <A British archeologist, or 
artist, will everywhere find a hearty wel- 
come. 

While on the subject we may as well 
add, that a splendidly illustrated work in 
large folio, by Professor P. A. Munch, on 
the antiquities of that noble cathedral, 
Trondlijem, is in the press. It is pub- 
lished at the exyense of the Norwegian 
people. The Storthing granted funds for 
the purpose with enthusiasm. May the 
number of these careful monographs daily 
increase. There is room and verge enough, 
both at home and abroad. 8. 


Fragmentary Remains, Literary and 
Scientific, of Sir Humphry Davy, Bart., 
late President of the Royal Society, &c. ; 
with a Sketch of his Life, and Selections 
JSrom his Correspondence. Edited by his 
brother, John Davy, M.D., F.R.S. (London: 
Churchill.) —This publication is rather late 
in the day; Davy died in 1829, a memoir 
prepared by Dr. Paris appeared in 1831, 
a second by the editor of this volume 
in 1836, and a third prefixed to Davy’s 
Works in 1839. The present work adds 
scarcely anything to the knowledge we 
already had of Sir Humphry’s scientific 
sareer, while the poetical effusions now 
printed had, in our opinion, better have 
been confined to the few persons in whose 
hands they were: Sir Humphry was no 
poet, but, like many others, had a knack of 
neatly stringing words together, and if 
alive, would no doubt be the last person 
to make them public. There is also no- 
thing fresh in the correspondence to call for 
the appearance of the volume. The only 
matter that Dr. Davy could have investi- 
gated, the safety-lamp, and the truth of 
Stephenson’s counter claim to the in- 
vention, he has scarcely noticed. 





Cur Deus Homo, or why God was made 
Man. By St. Anselm, sometime Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Translated bya Cler- 
9 


gyman. (Oxford, J. H. & J. Parker.)— 
The history of England has yet to be 
written which shall give us a true history 
of her ecclesiastics from the ninth to the 
fourteenth centuries; a writer who will 
give us an impartial history of those times, 
and the men to whose activity so much is 
owing both of that which is good and of 
that which is bad, will deserve no small 
praise. Unfortunately for the cause of 
truth, so many of our historical writers have 
been afflicted with an amount of religious 
ardour, that with all their endeavours 
they have been unduly biassed by their 
predilections, and the truth yet remains 
to be told. It is an undoubted fact that 
many of our nineteenth-century liberties 
are due to the Norman prelates, who were 
bold enough to question the king’s autho- 
rity; but how small has our gratitude 
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been! These remarks have been called 
forth by a perusal of the preface to a 
translation of St. Anselimn’s Cur Deus 
Homo, a little treatise displaying a large 
amount of critical learning and acumen on 
the reason why “ God was made Man,” 
which reason is summed up in the text, 
“That He might be Just, and the Justifier 
of him which believeth in Jesus.” The 
work gives us a high opinion of the author, 
who was regarded as the first of the school- 
men, and makes us wish to see his life and 
character fully developed. 


Plain Sermons preached to a Country 
Congregation. By the late Rev. J. J. 
Buiunt, B.D. Second Series. post S8vo. 
(John Murray.)— The perusal of these ser- 
mons gives us a very high opinion of Pro- 
fessor Blunt in the character of a parish 
priest. Leaving the University behind 
him, he earried the same habit of careful 
earnest thought with him into the study, 
and, in preparing these compositiors, 
thought only of his people and their 
benefit. Accordingly, we find that kind 
of illustration that would be familiar to 
them, and that mode of enforcing his argu- 
ments which a knowledge of the class he 
addressed would suggest. ‘To a young 
clergyman these discourses will be pecu- 
liarly valuable, for they exhibit the minis- 
ter of the Gospel in his proper character 
earnestly at work in his proper avocation. 
What is most striking about the sermons 
as compositions, is the large amount of 
Scripture incorporated in them,—just the 
proper text in the right place,—and the 
difficulty we have in learning from them 
whether the Professor belonged to the 
Low Church party or the High. With 
the dry he most assuredly had no connec- 
tion whatever. 
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The Inscription on the Cross, as re- 
corded by the four Evangelists: A Sermon 
preached before the University of Oxford. 
By the Rev. C. Apams. (Oxford: J. H. 
and J. Parker.)—In the present day, when 
sermons generally contain so little, it is a 
pleasure to meet with one like Mr. Coker 
Acams’s, which contains so much thought 
and so satisfactorily explains a difficulty 
of Holy Writ. ‘The inscription on the cross 
is given in different words by all the four 
Evangelists. Mr. Adams emsiders that 
this was in two parts, and that the fullest, 
as given by St. John, is complete; divid. 
ing this into two parts it would read :— 

‘« Jesus of Nazareth. 

“The King of the Jews.” 

“This is the King of the Jews.” S?/. Matt. 

** The King of the Jews.” St. Mark. 

“This is the King of the Jews.” St. Luke. 
Thus the difference is trifling, but Mr. 
Adams thinks ‘that underneath the name 
the inscription might and perhaps should 
be rendered,— 

“The King of the Jews this !”’ 
and consequently it was intended as an 
additional mark of scorn by the Roman 
governor, Pilate. 

Of other single sermons we have re- 
ceived Mr. JamES BANDINEL’s Remember ! 
(Parkers), in which the claims of the first 
day of the week as the Christian Sabbath 
are enforced with considerable ability ; The 
Silent Progress of the Work of God, by 
Mr. HARDWICK SHUTE, preached at the 
Bishop of Oxford’s Ordination; and two 


sermons by Mr. R. W. B. Marsh, at Plais- 
tow, Every Parish a Family of Christ. 





Tur diorese of Oxford is painfully agi- 
tated just now by a vivlent ultra-Protes- 
tant movement, caused by some very ques- 
tionsble proceedings on the part of a young 
curate, who, with the best possible motives, 
put some very injudicious questions to a 
woman of bad character; and a number of 
pamphlets have been published. One of 
these, by the Rev. Edward Payne, ad- 
dressed to the laity of the deanery of 
Deddington, (Parkers,) is so moderate in 
its tone, and withal so sensible, that we 
shall be glad to hear of its having had a 
large circulation. One fact incidentally 
mentioned shews that our country clergy 
are a working hody: Mr. Payne invites 
any one who doubts his orthodoxy to look 
through his MS. sermons, about nine hun- 
dred, the whole of them preached during 
the twenty years he has been in the diocese ; 
and Mr. Payne is only one out of many 
thousands of the country clergy who would 
never have been heard of but for some 
commotion such as this. Another subject 
connected with this diocese is Cuddesdon 
College, where earnestness and piety have 
given rise to the charge of popery ; rebut- 
ting this we have Cuddesdon College, by 
one who knows It, (Parkers,) in which the 
students’ daily life while at college is 
stated, and the charge of Roman teaching 
shewn to be groundless. 
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Japan.—Several most interesting letters 
have arrived this week from Jeddo, the 
capital of Japan, with full accounts of the 
proceedings of Lord Elgin, the negotia- 
tions, and the treaty between this coun- 
try and Japan. 

It was on the 8rd August that the small 
squadron, consisting of the “ Furious,” 
“ Retribution,” and gun-boat “ Lee,” with 
the steam-yacht “Emperor,” entered the 
port of Nagasaki, and the next day Adimi- 
ral Seymour, with the “ Caleutta” and 
“ Inflexible,” joined the squadron. 

Gri. Mac. Vor. CCV1. 


“ Nothing can exceed in picturesque 
beauty the Bay of Nagasaki and the situa- 
tion of the city at its extremity; swelling 
hills covered with the most luxuriant ver- 
dure rise from the water’s edge. The steep 
thatched roofs of snug cottages peep from 
out the dense foliage amid which they are 
nestled; white temples, perched upon over- 
hanging points, contrast brilliantly with 
their dark green setting. In some places, 
precipitous walls of rock are mirrored in 
the azure blue of the water at their base ; 
in oO hers, drooping branches kiss its calm 
surface. Green batteries guard projecting 
points, and rock-cut steps ascend the steep 
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hill-sides, clothed with heavy forest or ter- 
raced with rice-fields. Boats of quaint con- 
struction, with sharp-pointed prows and 
broad sterns, above which flutter two black 
and white flags,—the imperial colours,— 
glance across the harlour, propelled by 
stalwart naked figures, who scull to the 
tune of a measured chant. The fore-part 
of the boat is covered by a roof, and con- 
tains a posse of two-sworded officials, who 
incontinently board each ship as it an- 
chors, speak very fair Dutch, are extreme- 
ly inquisitive, but very gentlemanlike and 
goodnatured, and who, after official curi- 
osity has been satisfied, proceed to make 
their reports, aud return, in all proba- 
bility, to circumnavigate the ship as a 
guard-boat during the rest of its stay in 
the harbour. A Dutch merchant-ship and 
a Japanese man-of-war screw steamer were 
the only vessels in harbour when we ar- 
rived and anchored about half-a-mile from 
the shore. ‘Ihe city of Nagasaki covers a 
plain at the end of the harbour, but it has 
outgrown its area, and the houses cluster 
up the spurs of the hills that sink into it, 
aud the streets are in places so steep as to 
render steps necessary. Formerly foreign- 
ers were not allowed to enter the town, 
and the Dutch were only permitted to 
leave their prison of Decina under a 
strong escort of officials, and when per- 
mission had been formally asked and ob- 
tained. Now, the barriers had been so 
far broken down that we explored at plea- 
sure the shops and streets of the town— 
not, as in China, an offensive and disgust- 
ing operation, but a charming and agree- 
able amusement. ‘The streets are broad, 
clean, and free trom foul odours; the peo- 
ple civil and courteous, and if the shops in 
the town do not afford many interesting 
objects of speculation, the bazaars, which 
are stocked with lacquer, china, &c., for 
the express benefit of foreigners, are so 
tempting that few can leive them with- 
out experiencing a considerable drain 
upon their resources.” 

At Nagasaki it became necessary to de- 
termine whether the steam yacht should 
be presented there or at Jeddo. Happily 
Lord Elgin resolved to carry her to the 
latter port, and parting company with the 
Admiral, he proceeded with his squadron 
first to Simoda. 

“ It was not until the morning of the 
10th that they sighted the lofty voleanic 
mountain of Fusiyama. Towering like 
Etua to a perfect cone, with an elevation 
of about 11,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, it was first visible at a distance of up- 
wards of 100 miles, its beautiful outline 
defined sharp and clear, with the first 
gray tints of morning. This celebrated 
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mountain, so dear to the Japanese, has 
been created by him into a household 
god. Fusiyama is painted at the bottom 
of the delicate china cup from which he 
sips his tea; it is represented on the lac- 
quer bowl from which he eats his rice; 
he fans himself with Fusiyama; he hands 
things to you on Fusiyama; it is on the 
back of his looking-glass; it is embroidered 
on the skirts of his garments, and it is the 
background of every Japanese work of art 
or imagination. Simoda is a lovely but 
dangerous harbour. Its apparently shel- 
tered nooks and secluded coves woo into 
their embraces, and when the south wind 
blows fiercely, you are dashed to atoms 
upon their ribs of iron. The earthquake 
which wrecked the Russian frigate “Diana” 
chauged the surface of the bottom, and 
tiiere is now no good holding-ground, but 
it is a fairy land to look upon, and in 
calm weather the picture of repose and 
security. Here, too, there is a goyoshi, 
or bazaar, and a better display of lacquer 
and china than at Nagasaki, but it is a 
town of no local importance, containing 
some 3,000 or 4,000 inhabitants, and when 
under the new treaty the port is shut up, 
will sink into its normal condition of a 
fishing village.” 

Here it was discovered that the Ameri- 
cans, hurrying from the gulf of Pecheli, 
had endeavoured to discount our successes 
in the Peiho, by using them to procure for 
themselves the best possible treaty. The 

Russians had followed their example, but 
neither party had reason to boast of its 
success. Lord Elgin, therefore, hastened 
on; and with the aid of a bold sailor, per- 
formed a feat unprecedented in the an- 
nals of the intercourse of any nation with 
Japan. 

“Up the Gulf of Jeddo the squadron 
proceeded, with a fair wind, on the morn- 
ing of the 12th, and passing through the 
Straits of Uraga, the left shore of which is 
feathered with rich verdure and indented 
with little bays, reached a point opposite 
the port of Kanagawa, bevond which no 
foreign ships had ever ventured, and where 
the Russian squadron could then be dis- 
cerned at anchor. Captain Osborn, how- 
ever, professing his readiness to explore 
the unknown waters at the head of the 
bay, and to approach as near the city as 
possib'e, Lord Elgin seemed determined 
not to lose an opportun ty of establishing 
a precedent likely to be so important in 
our future intercourse with Japan, and, to 
the astonishment of both Russians and 
Japanese, the British ships deliberately 
passed the sacred limit without communi- 
cating with the shore, and a few minutes 
after were cautiously feeling their way 
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round a long spit of land which runs far 
out into the bay and offers some danger to 
the navigator. An instinct for deep water 
must have guided the ships along the 
channel, which was afterwards found to 
be sufficiently narrow and tortuous, but at 
last all doubts as to the feasibility of the 
enterprise were removed by the appearance 
of several large, square-rigged Jap:nese 
vessels at anchor; the draught of water of 
each was a guarantee for our own. Be- 
hind these rose gradually out of the waters 
of the bay a line of insulated forts, which 
marked the defences of Jeddo, while an 
extensive suburb, running along the west- 
ern shore, formed a continuous street as 
far as the eye could reach. The siips ul- 
timately anchored in three fathoms of 
water, about a mile and a-half from this 
suburb, and the same distance from the 
fine island forts above mentioned, which 
are situated on ‘a sandbank, the intervening 
channels being always covered with water. 
About a mile beyond these forts and 
parallel to them lies the main body of the 
city; the wooded height, on which is 
situated the castle of the Tycoon, forming 
a conspicuous object. The arrival of the 
British squadron in waters which the 
Japanese had sedulously represented as 
being too shallow to admit of the ap- 
proach of large ships, filled them with 
dismay and astonishment; boats followed 
each other, with officials of ascending de- 
grees of rank, to beg them to return to 
Kanagawa; and, finally, ur,ent represen- 
tatious were made to the Ambassador on 
the subject. The pleas put forward were 
amusing and characteristic: first, it was 
said that the anclorage was dangerous, 
but the presence of their own squadron 
was referred to as an evidence to the con- 
trary; then it would be impossible to pro- 
cure and send off supplies, but it was pro- 
tested that if necessary we could do without 
these. The merits and comforis of Ka- 
hagawa were expatiated on in vain; the 
piramount duty was the delivery of the 
yacht at Jeddo, and to deliver the yacht 
there it was necessary to remain at the 
present anchorage. No sooner was th:s 
settled, than the Japanese in their usual 
way became perfectly reconciled to the 
arrangement, sent off supplies with great 
Willingness, and began to prepare a re- 
sidence on shore for Lord Elgin and his 
stall. It appeared that Count Poutiatine 
had been delayed for ten days negotiating 
on this subject at Kanagawa, and only 
succeeded in taking up his residence at 
Jeddo on the same day that we cast an- 
chor betore the town. He had made the 
journey overland from Kanagawa, a dis- 
tance of eighteen miles. 





“The landing of a British Ambassador 
in state at the capital of the empire of 
Japan was only in keeping with the act of 
unparalleled audacity which had already 
been committed in anchoring British ships 
within the sacred limits of its harbour, 
Japanese officials were sent off to super- 
intend the operation, but they little ex- 
pected to make te return voyage in one 
of her Majesty’s gunboats, with thirteen 
ships’ boats in tow, and the thunder of 
salutes, the inspiriting strains of a naval 
land, and the fiutter of hundreds of flags 
with which the ships were dressed. Close 
under the green batteries, threading its 
way amd hosts of hu-re-masted, broad- 
sterned junks, the little “ Lee,” surrounded 
by her gay flotilla, steamed steadily, and 
not until the water had shoaled to seven 
feet, and the Japanese had ceased to re- 
monstrate, or even to wonder, from sheer 
de-pair, did she drop anchor, and the pro- 
cession of boats was formed, the four pad- 
dle-box boats, each with a twenty-four 
pound howitzer in her bows, enclosing be- 
tween them the Ambassador’s barge, the 
remainder of the ships’ boats, with cap- 
tains and officers all in full dress, leading 
the way. ‘The band struck up ‘God save 
the Queen,’ as Lord Elgin ascended the 
steps of the official landing-place near the 
centre of the city, and was rec.ived and 
put into his chair by sundry two-sworded 
personages, the rest of the mission, toge- 
ther with some officers of the squadron, 
following on horseback. The crowd, which 
for upwards of a mile lined the strects 
leading to the building fixed on as the re- 
sidence of the Embassy, was dense in the 
extreme; the procession was prece'ed by 
policemen in harlequin costume, jingling 
huye iron rods of office, hung with heavy 
clanging rings, to warn the crowd away. 
Ropes were stretched athwart the cross 
streets, down which masses of the people 
rushed, attracted by the novel sizht; 
while every few hundred yards were gates 
partitioning off the different wards, which 
were severally closed immediately on the 
yassing of the procession, thus hopelessly 
barring the further progress of the old 
crowd, who strained anxiously through the 
bars and envied the persons composing the 
rapidly-forming nucleus. During Lord 
Elgin’s stay of eight days on shore, nearly 
all the officers of the squadron had an 
opportunity of paying hima visit. His re- 
sidence was a portion of a temple situated 
upon the outskirts of what was known as 
the Princes’ Quarter—in other w rds, it 
was the Kn'ghtsbridge of Jede@o. In front 
of it was a street which continued for ten 
miles, as closely packed with houses and as 
densely crowded with people as it is from 
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Hyde-park Corner to Mile-end. At the 
back of it stretched a wide and somewhat 
dreary aristocratic quarter, containing the 
residences of 360 hereditary princes, each 
a petty sovereizn in his own right, many 
of them with a half-dozen town-houses, 
and some of them able to accommodate in 
these same mansions 10,000 retainers. 
Passing through the spacious and silent 
(except where a party of English were 
traversing them) streets, we arrive at the 
outer moat of the castle; crossing it we 
are still in the Princes’ Quarter, but are 
astounded as we reach its further limit at 
the scene which now bursts upon us—a 
magnificent moat, seventy or eighty yards 
broad, faced with a smooth green escarp- 
ment as many feet in height, above which 
runs @ massive wall composed of stones 
Cyclopian in their dimensions. This is 
crowned, in its turn, by a lofty palisade. 
Towering above all, the spreading arins of 
giant cedars proudly display themselves, 
and denote that within the imperial pre- 
cincis the picturesque is not forgotten. 
From the highest point of the fortifica- 
tions in rear of the castle a panoramic 
view is obtained of the vast city with its 
two million and a-half inhabitants, and an 
area equal to, if not greater than, that of 
London. ‘The castle alone is computed 
to be capable of containing 40,000 souls. 

“ But the party on shore did not confine 
itself to exp'oring the city alone; excur- 
sions of ten miles into the country were 
made in two diflerent directions, and but 
one opinion prevailed with respect to the 
extraordinary evidences of civilization 
which met the eye in every direction. 
Every co:tage, temple, and tea-house was 
surrounded by gardens laid out with ex- 
quisite taste, and the most elaborate neat- 
ness was skil'ully blended with grandeur 
of design. ‘The natural features of the 
country were admirably taken advantage 
of, and a long ride was certain to be re- 
warded by a romantie scene, where a tea- 
house was picturesquely perched over a 
waterfall, or a temple reared its carved 
gables amid groves of ancient cedars. The 
tea-house is a national characteri-tie of 
Japan. The traveller, wearied with the 
noonday heat, need never be at a loss to 
find rest and refreshment: stretched upon 
the softest and cleanest of matting, im- 
bibing the most delicately-flavoured tea, 
inhaling through a short pipe the fragrant 
tobacco ef Japan, he resigns himself to the 
ministrations of a bevy of fair damsels, 
who glide rapidly and noiselessly about, 
tie most zealous and skiiful of attendants.” 

These extracts are taken from the cor- 
respondent of the “Times.” Another 
writer in that journal says— 
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“Jeddo, without exception, is one of 
the finest cities in the world; streets 
broad and good, and the castle, which 
includes nearly the whole centre of the 
town, built on a slight eminence. There 
are three walls or enclosures round this 
quarter. Within the inner, the Tycoon 
Emperor and heir-apparent live. 

“The houses of the princes and nobles 
are palaces, and you may imagine the size 
when some contain ten thousand followers. 
They are built in regular order, forming 
wide streets some forty yards broad, kept 
in perfect order; an immense courtyard, 
with trees and gardens, forms the centre 
of exch enclosure, in the midst of which is 
the house of the owner; the houses con- 
tuining the followers, servants, stables, Xc., 
form this large enclosure. They are built 
of one uniform shape. The gateways lead- 
ing to the courtyard are exceedingly hand- 
soine, of massive wood-work, ornamented 
with lacquer and other devices. From the 
road that leads by the moat to the second 
wall is one of the finest views I ever re- 
collect seeing—on one side the Gulf of 
Jeddo, with the high hills rising beyond, 
while on the other is a portion of the great 
city of Jeddo with its trees and gardens, 
picturesque temples, and densely-crowdd 
streets, extending as far as the eye can 
rexch towards the interior; then there is 
a view of the trees and green fields in the 
distance, far away beyond a thickly built 
suburb; but the most striking view of all 
is that close by, the well-kept green banks 
of the second defence, rising some seventy 
feet from the broad moat below, with 
grand old cedars over a hundred years of 
aye growing from its sides. ‘The fine tim- 
ber, the lay of the ground, the water-lilies 
in the moat, the grandeur, good order, 
and completeness of everything. equal, and 
in some ways far surpass, anything I have 
ever seen in Europe, or any part of the 
world. 

“We made an expedition into the coun- 
try. The cottages were surrounded with 
neatly-clipprd hedges, the private resi- 
dences as well railed and kept as any place 
in England. The same completeness and 
finish exist in everything. 

“The Botanical Gardens are very good, 
and well cared for; good nurseries of 
young pines, e dars, &e.” 

So far the town and country, and the 
appearances they present. Llere is some- 
thing touching the industrial character of 
the people :— 

“Nagasaki, and everything Japanese, 
bears a striking contrast to everything 
Chinese. You cannot be five minutes in 
Japan without seeing it is a progressive 
nation—the country towns, houses, and 
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people, all shew this. The streets are wide 
and paved in the centre, houses open 
throughout on the ground floor, with 
mattin:, formed in frames, fi'ting neatly 
all over the rooms. On this they sit, 
sleep, and eat, and everything is kept 
scrupulously clean. Behind each house is 
asmall garden, with a few green shrubs, 
and oceasionally a fine tree. Cleanliness 
seems one great characteristic of tlhe 
Japanese—they are constantly washing 
in the most open manner. Yo our great 
surprise, as we wandered the first day 
through the streets, we saw two or three 
ladies quietly sitting in tubs in front of 
their doors washing themselves with the 
utmost unconeern, traffie and the business 
through the street going on past them as 
usual. We understood afterwards it was 
a general enstom. The Japanese are eager 
for knowledge. Never was there a people 
more ready to adapt themselves to the 
changes and progress of the world than 
they are. It is curious that while some of 
their customs are what we would deem 
rather barbarous, and while they are igno- 
rant of many common things,—while they 
still rip themselves up, «nd shoe their 
horses with straw because ignorant of any 
other method, they have jumped to a 
knowledge of certain branches of science 
which it has taken nations in Europe 
hundreds of years to attain, At Na sasaki 
they can turn out of their yard an engine 
for a railway cr steamer; Japanese cap- 
tains an! engineers command their men of 
war, of which three are steamers; they 
understand the electric telegrapii; they 
make thermometers and barometers, theo- 
dolites, and, I believe, aneroids. Their 
spy-glasses and microscopes are good, and 
very cheap. They have a large glass mann- 
factory, which turns out glass little inferior 


to our own. They have a short line of 
railway somewhere in the interior, given 
by the Americans. Many of them speak 


Dutch, some English, all anxious to learn 








everything is done by themselves, and 
when it is considered that it is not much 
more than ten years ago since they made 
this start, the advance they have made in 
that short time is perfectly wonderful.” 
-++- “The easy, affible, kind manner of 
the Japanese officials, as compared with 
the self-eonceited airs of the Chinese, is 
remarkable, and impressed us greatly in 
their favour. They were jolly, too; drink- 
ing to the Queen, the Emperor, and the 
Commissioners in Champagne as if they 
liked it, with a hip-hip, hoorah! They ex- 
pressed their feelings of satisfaction at the 
visit of the Ambassador, and hoped that 
one of them, as Ambassador from the Court 
of Japan, might meet him in England.” 


The same writer furnishes the following 
curious statements touching the political 
and religious ins'itutions of the country :— 

“There are two Emperors of Japan, one 
the spiritual, the other the working one. 
The former lives at Miaco, and is the de- 
scendant of the old race who were turned 
off the throne by the ancestors of the 
reigning Emperor. The spiritual Emperor 
has nothing to do with governing the 
country, «nd is partly looked up to as a 
heavenly being, one condition of which is 
that everything he wears or uses is de- 
stroyed each night, and new clothes sup- 
plied the next morning. It is to prevent 
any one using the sanctified garments. 
The reigning Emperor lives here, and is 
elected, but in what manner I am not 
sure, but I believe by the princes. It 
appears 2 mere nomin:l election, for the 
son regularly succeeds the father, and has 
done so since his ancestor usurped the 
throne. I believe the descent of the spi- 
ritual Emperor ean be traced, names and 
dates, with many of the b:anches of his 
family, for 2,500 years. The country is 
held by princes [it is said they are 360] 
who owe feudal duty to the reigning Em- 
peror, who obliges them to reside for six 
mouths in the year at Jeddo, with their 
families ; during the other six months he 
allows them to visit their estates, but 
keeps their families hostages in Jeddo. 
This restrains them, and the practice is 
intended to prevent the princes from ob- 
taining too much influence over the peo- 
ple. It is difficult to discover what the 
military system of the empire is, but that 
it must have the power of bringing an 
immense number of men into the field is 
beyond doubt: they have numerous and 
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well-appointed batteries. 

The “ North China Herald” publishes 
this version of the treaty :— 

“The commercial arrangements are on 
the most eral possible si ale. All ex- 
ports, with the exception of a few pro- 
hibited articles, are subject to a duty of 
5 per cent. Imports are charged witha 
duty of 20 per cent, but as there are no 
tonnage or other dues, this does not seem an 
unre:sonable amount. A list of articles 
on which an import duty of only 5 per 
cent. is charged is excepted from this gene- 
ral provision, and one of the most im- 
portant concessions which we are informed 
was obtained by Lord Elgin was the inser- 
tion in this latter list of cotton and woollen 
goods. We sre much mistaken if, from 
what we hear of the Japanese, the market 
tiius created for our home manufactures 
will not rival that afforded by the vast 
empire lately thrown open by the treaty 
of ‘Lien-sin. Another important provision, 
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and one which we believe is not contained 
in the American treaty, is that by which 
it is agreed that the tariff shall be subject 
to revision at the end of five years. ‘This 
is a most necessary precaution in the case 
of an unknown and uncreated trade. There 
are other minor differences, the details of 
which have not reached us, but we believe 
the above contains the principal items of 
the new treaty, together with its points of 
difference from that signed by Mr. Harris, 
the American Consul of Simoda. ‘The 
Russian Minister, Count Putiatine, was at 
Jeddo while Lord Elgin was there, but we 
understand that his treaty differs in no 
material point from the American.” 

It is stated that there are two parties 
in Japan—one in favour of liberal foreign 
relations, the other conservative of antique 
exclusion. When the Americans arrived 
to press for a treaty, they freely used the 
influence of the Anglo-French victories in 
the Peiho. The liberals came into office 
and the treaty was gianted. A reaction 
ensued, and the liberal minister made way 
fo the protection’st. But the daring 
progress of Lord Elgin up to the walls 
of Jeddo caused a second reaction, and 
brought the liberals once more into power. 
Hence the treaty. 


Dec. 6. 


The following proclamation was on the 
first of November publicly read at Cual- 
cutta, Bombay, Madras, and every other 
station throughout India. It will be ob- 
served that a change has been made in 
the title assumed by her Majesty :— 

“ Proclamation by the Queen in Coun- 
cil to the Princes, Chiefs, and People of 
India.—Victoria, by the grace ot God, 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland. and of the colonies and de- 
pendencies thereof in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia Queen, Defender 
of the Faith. 

* Whereas, for divers weighty reasons, 
we have r solved, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons in Pailiamcnt as- 
sembled, to take upon ourselves the go- 
vernment of the territories in India here- 
tofore adwninistered in trust for us by the 
Hon. East India Company. 

“ Now. therefore, we do by these pre- 
sents notify and declare that, by the ad- 
Vice and consent aforesaid, we have taken 
upoa ourselvis the said governimeut, and 
we hereby call upon all our subjects within 
the said territories to be faithful and to 
beor true allegiance to us, our heirs and 
successors, and to submit themselves to 
the authority of those whom we may here- 
after trom time to time see fit to appoint 
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to administer the government of our said 
territories, in our name and on our behalf. 

“ And we, reposing especial trust and 
confidence in the loyalty, ability, and 
judgment of our right trusty and well-be- 
loved cousin and Councillor, Charles Jolin 
Viscount Canning, do hereby constitute 
and appoint him, the said Viscount Can- 
ning, to be our first Viceroy and Governor- 
General in and over our said territories, 
and to administer the government thereof 
in our name, and generally to act in our 
name and on our behalt, subject to such 
orders and regulations as he shall, from 
time to time, receive from us through one 
of our Principal “ecretaries of St :te. 

“And we do hereby confirm in their 
several offices, civil and military, all per- 
sons now employed in the service of the 
Hon. East India Company, subject to our 
future pleasure, and to such laws and re- 
gulations as may hereafter be enacted. 

“ We hereby announce to the native 
princes of India that all treaties and en- 
gagements made with them by or under 
the authority of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany are by us accepted, and will be scru- 
pulously maintained ; and we look for the 
like observance on their part. 

“ We desire no extension of cur present 
terri orial possessions; and while we will 
permit no aggression upon our dominions 
or our rights to be attempted with impu- 
nity, we shall sanction no encroachment 
on those of others. We shall r spect the 
rights, dignity, and hmour of native 
princs as our own; and we desire that 
they, as well as our own subjects, should 
eujoy that prosperity and that social ad- 
vancement which can only be secured by 
internal p: ace and good government. 

“ We hold ourselves bound to the na- 
tives of our Indian territories by tie same 
obligations of duty which bind us to ail 
our other subjects ; and those obligations, 
by the blessing of Almighty God, we shall 
fuithiully and conscientiously fulfil. 

“ Tirmly relying ourselves on the truth 
of Christianity, aud acknowledging with 
gratitude the solace of religion, we dis- 
claim alike the right and the desire to 
impose cur convictions on any of our su)- 
jects. We declare it to be our Royal will 
and pleasure that none be in anywise 
favoured, none molested or disquieted, by 
reason of their religions f:ith or observ- 
ances, but that all shall alice enjoy the 
equal und impartial protection of the law; 
and we do sirictly charge and enjoin all 
those who may be in authority under us 
that they abstain from all inter: erence 
with the religious belief or worship of any 
of our subjects, on pain of our highest dis- 
pleasure. 
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« And it is our farther will that, so far 
as may be, our subjects, of whatever race 
or creed, be freely and impartially ad- 
mitted to offices in our service, the cuties 
of which thev may be qualified, by their 
education, ability, and integrity, duly to 
discharge. 

“ We know and respect the feelings of 
attachment with which the natives of 
India regard the lands inherited by them 
from their ar.cestors, and we desire to pro- 
tect them in all rights connected there- 
with, subject to the equitable demands of 
the State; and we will that generally, in 
framing and administering the law, due 
regard be paid to the ancient rghts, 
usages, and customs of India. 

“We deeply iament the evils and 
misery which have been brought upon 
India by the acts of ambitious men who 
have deceived their countrymen by false 
reports and led them into open rebellion. 
Our power has ben shewn by the sup- 
pression of that rebellion in the field, we 
desire to shew our mercy by p .rdoning the 
offences of those who have been thus mis- 
led, but who desire to return to the path of 
duty. 

“ Already in one province, with a view 
to stop the further effusion of blood and to 
ha-ten the p :cification of our Indian domi- 
nious, our Viceroy and Governor-General 
has held out the expectation of pardon, on 
certain terms, to the great majority of 
those who in the late unhappy disturbances 
have been guilty of offences against our 
Government, and has declared the pun- 
ishment which will be inflicted on those 
whose crimes place them beyond the reach 
of forgiveness. We approve and confirm 
the said act of our Viceroy and Governor- 
General, and do further announce and 
proclaim as follows :— 

“ Our clemency will be extended to all 
offenders, save and except those who have 
been or shall be convic.ed of having di- 
rectly taken part in the murder of British 
subjects. With regard to such the de- 
mands of justice forbid the exercise of 
mercy. 

“To those who have willingly given 
asylum to murderers, knowing them to be 
such, or who may have acted as leaders or 
instigators in revolt, their lives alone ean 
be guaranteed; but, in apportioning the 
penalty due to such persons, full con- 
sileration will be given to the cireum- 
stances under which they have been in- 
duced to throw off their all giance, and 
large indulge ce will be shewn to those 
Whose crimes may appear to have ori- 
ginated in a too credulous acceptance of 
the false reports circulated by design- 
ing men. 
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“ To all others in arms against the Go- 
vernment, we hereby promise uncondi- 
tional pardon, amnesty, and oblivion of all 
offences agaist ourselves, onr crown and 
dignity, on their return to their homes 
and peaceful pursuits. 

“It is our Royal pleasure that these 
ters of grace and amnesty should be ex- 
tended to all those who comply with their 
conditions before the Ist day of January 
next. 

“ When, by the blessing of Providence, 
internal tranquillity shall be restored, it is 
our earnest desire to stimulate the peace- 
ful industry of India, to promote works of 
public utility and improvement, and to 
adininister its government for the benefit 
of all our subjects resident therein. In 
their prosperity will be our strength, in 
their contentment our security, and in 
their gratitude our best reward. And 
may the God of all power grant to us, and 
to those in authority under us, strength 
to carry out these our wishes for the good 
of our people.” 


Nov. 19. 


At a meeting at Edinburgh, in ce!ebra- 
tion of the opening of a library for the 
letter-press printers of that city, Dr. Mur- 
ray, who presided, said :—* Printing is tle 
most important bu-iness carried on in 
Edinburgh, not only from its interesting 
and useful character, but from the great 
amount of persons to whom it affurds em- 
ployment. No trade in Edinburgh em- 
ploys nearly so many men, and these, men 
of great intelligence and respectability. 
The ‘Edinburgh Review’ and ‘ Tait’s 
Magazine’ are not now, it is true, printed 
in Edinburgh; but we have Sir Walter 
Seott’s Works, ‘ Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 
*‘Chambers’s Journal,’ the ‘ North British 
Review,’ the U.P. periodicals (of which 
greatly above 100,000 sheets are printed 
monthly), the ‘Medical Journal,’ the 
‘Christian Treasury,’ snd other periodi- 
cals—not to speak of the large number of 
works on science and literature that are 
continuously issuing from the press. And 
it is not going too far to say that the 
Edinburgh press has, within the last hun- 
dred years, contributed ten times more to 
the instruction, the amusement, and the 
literary glory of this country than all the 
other presses of the country put together, 
London alone excepted. In this respect, 
this romantic town of ours need not fear 
a comparison with any city in ancient 
or modern times. Ter press presents at 
this time no symptoms of decay; per- 
haps it was not at any period in a more 
healthy state, or afforded efficient em- 
pieyment to so many men. The number 
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of printers at present employed in this 
town ranges between 1,100 to 1,200; and 
supposing only half the adults married, 
and to have the average number of family, 
the printing business at this date sup- 
pots, and supports creditably, no fewer 
than between 3,000 and 4,000 individuals. 
This calculation does not include pub- 
lishers, bookbinders, or paper-imakers.” 
Dec. 5. 

The Whittal Cabinet of Greck Coius 
—This collection, which was originally 
formed under favourable circumstances by 
Ismail Pasha, Minister of Commerce and 
Public Works in Turkey, has just been 
dispersed under the hammer of Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson. It contained 
some remarkable specimens in the differ- 
ent series, and metals of considerable in- 
terest and value, as will be seen by the 
following quotation of prices :—A unique 
coin of Marathus, with turreted female 
head on the obverse, in silver, £130; a 
silver coin of Tryphon, with portrait to 
the right, of the highest rarity, £81; a 
silver Bactrian coin, with the portraits 
of Kamnascires aud Anzane (King and 
Queen) in fine condition, and of extreme 
rarity, £101; an unpublished vari-ty of 
the same, £31; a gold coin of B-renice, 
wife of Ptolemy IIL, £46; a gold coin of 
Arsinoe, wife of Piolemy IV., of beautiful 
work and of great rarity, £101; a coin of 
Ptolemy Epiphanes, in fine cond:tion, £40; 
a small silver coin of Augustus, £13; a 
coin of Macedon, with head of Diana in 
centre of the Macedonian shield, £15 10s. 
Alexander I., of Macedon, £15; a remark- 
ably fine coin of Perseus, £26; a silver 
coin of Mithridates VI., King of Pontus, 
£27; another example of different type, 
£23 10s.; a coin of Cyzicus in electrum, 
£13; another specimen of the same, £15; 
a gold coin of Erythre, with head of Her- 
cules to left, a very fine coin, £35; a 
silver coin of Fegssre, an unknown town, 
commemorating Hercules carrying away 
the Delphic tripod, £27; a very rare coin 
in silver of Mallus, with Minerva seated to 
left, £12; asilver coin of Antiochus L., of 
the highest purity, £31; another of An- 
tiochus LII , struck in gold, £50. ‘This in- 
teresting cabinet comprised many other 
rare pieces, which were eagerly sovglt 
after by the English and French numis- 
matists. It produced in the aggregate 
£3,110 6s. 

Dec. 20. 

United States.—The President’s mes- 
sage, delivered on the 6th inst., was this 
day published in the morning papers. The 
following portion is all that relates to this 
country: 
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“It is my earnest desire that every 
misunderstanding with the Government 
of Great Britain should be amicably and 
speedily adjusted. It has been the mis- 
fortune of both countries, almost ever 
since the period of the Revolution, to have 
been annoyed by a succession of irritating 
and dange:ous questions, threatening their 
fiiendly relations. This has partially pre- 
vented the full development of those feel- 
ings of mutual friendship between the 
people of the two countries so natural in 
themselves, and so conducive to their 
common interest. Any serious interrup- 
tion of the commerce between the United 
States and Great Britain would be equally 
injurious to both. In tact, no two natious 
have ever existed on the face of the earth 
which could do each other so much good 
or so much harm. Entertaining these 
sentiments, | am yratitied to inform you 
that the long-pending contreversy bet ween 
the two governments, in relation to the 
question of visitation and search, has been 
amicably adjusted.” ‘hen follows a brief 
sketch of the proceedings in the Gulph of 
Mexico; when remonstrances against the 
forcible visitations of our cruisers were 
supported by a naval force. 

* Most fortunately, however, no collision 
took place, and the British Government 
promptly avowed its recognition of tlie 
principles of international law upon this 
subject, as laid down by the Government 
of the United States in the note of the 
Secretary of State to the British Minister 
at Washington, of April 10, 1858, which 
secure the vessels of the United States 
upon the high seas from visitation or search 
in time of peace, under any circumstances 
whatever. The claim has been abandoned 
in a manner reflecting honour on the Bri- 
tish Government, and evincing a just re- 
gard for the Jaw of nations, and cannot 
fail to strengthen the amicable relations 
between the two countries. The British 
Government, at the same time, proposed 
to the United States that some mode 
should be adopted, by mutual arrangement 
between the two countries, of a character 
which may be found effective without 
being offensive, for verifying the na- 
tionality of vessels suspected on good 
grounds of carrying false colours. ‘They 
have also invited the Unit.d States to 
take the initiative, and propose measures 
for this purpese. While declining to as- 
sume so grave a responsib:lity, the Secre- 
tary of State has informed the British 
Government that we are ready to receive 
any proposals which th:y may feel dis- 
pos d to oller, having this object in view, 
and to consider them in an amicable spirit. 
A strong «pinion is, however, expresse, 
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that the occasional abuse of the flag of any 
nation is an evil far less to be deprecated 
than would be the establishment of any 
regulations which might be incompatible 
with the freedom of the seas. This Go- 
vernment has yet received no communica- 
tion specifying the manner in which the 
British Government would propose to 
carry out their suggestion; and I am in- 
clined to believe that no plan which can 
be devised will be free from grave em- 
barrassments. Still I shall form no de- 
cided opinion on the subject until I shall 
have carefully and in the best spirit ex- 
amined any proposals which they may 
think proper to make.” 

The complications arising out of the 
Bulwer-Clayton treaty have not been finally 
adjusted ; but the President seems to an- 
ticipate that this last remaining dispute 
between the two countries will be ami- 
cably settled. 


Dec. 27. 


Dreadful Catastrophe at the Victoria 
Theatre.—This day being “‘ Boxing Day,” 
the proprietors had exerted themselves to 
furnish their patrons with a more than 
usually attractive Christmas entertain- 
ment; and it was arranged that there 
should be two performances of the panto- 
mime—one in the day, and one, as usual, 
in the evening. In order to prevent any 
confusion or accident arising from the 
egress of the visitors to the afternoon per- 
formance, it was arranged that the people 
in the gallery at the first performance 
should, instead of leaving the theatre by 
the ordinary staircases, descend through a 
lobby leading to the boxes, and go out by 
the principal entrance; this was to avoid 
any collision between the ascending and de- 
scending people, andto enable them to 
throw open the gallery doors at an earlier 
period than usual, so as to prevent any 
very great crush at the entrance. Un- 
fortunately, an unforeseen calamity oc- 
curred which destroyed all their arrange- 
ments, and to a great extent rendered the 
very precautions taken to prevent accident 
the cause of a deplorable loss of life. As 
had been foreseen, the evening visitors 
began to make their appearance at the 
gallery doors at a very early period in the 
afternoon, and as there was no reason for 
excluding them from the gallery stairs, in 
conseqnence of the precaution taken for the 
exit of the then crowded gallery through 
the boxes, they were permitted to ascend 
it to the very door of the gallery entrance. 
There was conseqnently very soon a com- 
pact mass of persons together on the stairs, 
and the crowd was being continually aug- 
mented by fresh arrivals from below. 
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It was about twenty minutes to five 
o’clock, while the people were packed 
together on the gallery stairs in the man- 
ner described, that a strong smell of gas 
was perceived. Immediately afterwards a 
slight explosion took place on the second or 
third landing, which was visible to those 
crowding that portion of the staircase. 
Then arose the cry of “Fire! fire! the 
place is on fire,” and a scene of horror en- 
sued which it may be fairly said baffles all 
description. The whole mass of people on 
the upper portion of the stairs, where the 
explosion took place, in their anxiety to 
make their escape, precipitated themselves 
on the ascending crowd below, while those 
on the stairs leading to the first landing, 
unconscious of what had occurred, kept 
ascending. The result was that more 
than a hundred people became compactly 
wedged between the two masses. Some 
of the people at the top of the stairs fairly 
threw themselves down the whole flight 
on to the heads of those below, and then, 
unable to recover their legs, fell, and rose 
no more, being smothered in the crowd; 
others threw themselves over the balus- 
trades, and alightcd in safety, while others, 
wedged in, were unable to move, and were 
soon s othered. This terrible scene lasted 
from ten minutes to a cuarter of an hour, 
a time amply sufficient to create the dread- 
ful loss of life that it was found had taken 
place. The crowd below, on the first 
flight of stairs, had soon become aware 
that something dreadful was happening 
above them, but were themselves unable 
to turn in consequence of the accumula- 
tion of persons behind them, and it was 
not until the people at the very entrance 
of the gallery stairs had become aware 
of the nature of the accident that the 
lower portion of the stairs became at all 
cleared. . 

Now, however, commenced the harrow- 
ing scene of bringing out the dead bodies, 
as well as those who were insensible, and 
who were all found crowded together on 
the first landing, crushed and crowded 
together in ove dense, sickening, and mo- 
tionless mass. In a very few minutes 
there were between twenty and thirty 
medical men on the spot, engaged in ex- 
amining the dead and insensible, while 
every chemist’s and doctor’s shop in the 
neighbourhood was shortly crowded with 
the dead and dying. The bodies were 
brought out from the theatre by sixes and 
sevens, and there being no place to lay 
them immediately, they were laid on the 
pavement in front of the theatre. Alto- 
gether, fifteen persons were killed on the 
spot, and o::e died the following day. 
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PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


Nov. $. Charles Clifford, esq., Speaker, House 
of Assembly, New Zealand, Knighted by Letters 
Patent. 

Nov. 9. Col. Bruce to be Governor to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. 

Brevet-Major Robert James Lindsay, Brevet- 
Major Charles Christopher Teesdale, C.B., and 
Capt. George Henry Grey to be Equerries, and 
Viscount Valletort to be extra Equerry, to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales. 

Nov. 22. Samuel Petrie, esq., and M. Jean 
Nicholas Eugéne Melchior, to be Companions of 
the Bath. 

Nov. 23. Edward Herries, esq., to be Secre- 
tary of Legation, Brussels. 

Nov. 30. Charles Joseph Latrobe, esq., Herman 
Merivale, esq., James Douglas, esq., William 
Stevenson, esq., William Arrindell, esq., James 
— Morley, esq., to be Companions of the 
Bath. 

Dec.2. The Rev. James Caird to be one of 
H.M.’s Chaplains in Scotland. 

Dee.10. Rev. Harvey Goodwin, D.D., to be 
Dean of Ely. 

Dec. 11. William Arrindell, esq., Chief Justice 
British Guiana, Knighted by Letters Patent. 

Dec. 13. Lord Napier to be Ambassador at the 
Netherlands. 

Lord Lyons to be Ambassador at the United 
States. 


The Hon. Peter Campbell Scarlett, C.B., to be 
Ambassador at Tuscany. 

The Hon. Francis Reginald Forbes to be Am- 
bassador at the Brazils. 

Augustus Berkeley Paget, esq., to be Am- 
bassador at Stockholm. 

Dec. 16. The Hon. Wellington Patrick Man- 
vers Chetwynd Talbot, to be Sergeant-at-Arms, 
House of Lords. 

Biggs Andrews, esq., to be a Commissioner in 
Bankruptcy. 

Dec. 18. George Williams Sanders, esq., to be 
Commissioner in Bankruptcy. 

Horace Rumbold, esq., to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion, Pekin. : 

Wm. de Norman, to be first paid Attaché, Pekin. 

Mr. Wade, to be Chinese Secretary. 

J. Deeds, esq., to be Recorder of Folkestone. 

J. W. Smith, esq., C.B., to be Commissary- 
General. 

Capt. Rigby, to be Consul, Zanzibar. 

Hon. Henry John Tancred, to be Secretary 
for Crown Lands, New Zealand. 

Dec. 20. Rear-Adm. Milne, to be Knight Com- 
mander of the Bath. ; 

Richard Charles Kirby, esq., to be a Companion 
of the Bath. 

Member returned to serve in Parliament. 


- 


Hereford County.—Lord William Graham, 
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Sept. 8. At the British Consulate-General, 
Buenos Ayres, the wife of Frank Parish, esq., a 
son and heir. 

Oct.12. At Delhi, the wife of John Scarlett 
Campbell, esq., Bengal C.S., a dau. 

Nov. 15. At Tulloch-castie, N.B., the wife of 
Major Hirst, a son and heir. 

At the Old Hall, Kirkleatham, Yorkshire, the 
wife of Capt. R. W. Duff, Dep6dt Battalion, Aber- 
deen, a son. 

At Curzon-house, the Hon. Mrs. Curzon, a son, 
still-born. 

At Devonshire-place, Portland-place, the Hon. 
Mrs. Beauchamp, twin daus. 

At Cumberland-house, Ryde, the wife of Gor- 
don Watson, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 16. At Weston-hall, Yorkshire, Mrs. 
Christopher Dawson, a dau. 

Nov. 17. At Lichfield-house, Richmond, the 
wife of Morgan Yeatman, esq., a son. 

Yov.18. AtGratton-st., London, the Countess 
of Cork, a dau. 

At Dorchester-house, Park-lane, Mrs. Holford, 
a dau. 

At Hastings, the wife of William Chubb, esq., 
of Hind-sq., Manchester-sq., and Gray’s-inn, 
London, a son. 

Nov. 19. At Pittodrie, Aberdeenshire, N.B., 
the wife of Col. Knight Erskine, of Pittodrie, 
a son and heir. 

At Monckton, near Dorchester, the wife of 
John Bryant Phelps, esq., a son. 

Nov. 20. At Fir-grove, Claughton, Cheshire, 
the wife of R. F. Jones, esq., a son. 

At Somerby-house, near Brigg, the wife of W. 
H. Underwood, esq., a dau. 

At Seafield, Gorey, the Viscountess Stopford, 
a son. 

At Wimpole-st., Cavendish-sq., the wife of W. 
P. Rodney, esq., a son. 

Nov. 21. At Avon Tyrol, Hants, the wife of 
Lieut.-Col. Henry Edward Fane, a son and heir. 


At Gunton-park, the Lady Suffield, a dau. 

At Sarratt-hall, Herts, the wife of J. Fowell 
Walton, esq., a dau. 

At Norwood, the wife of Griffith Griffith, esq., 
Taltreuddyn, Merionethshire, a dau. 

At Boxted-house, Essex, the wife of George 
Edward Tompson, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 22. At Eaton-terrace, Lady Elizabeth 
Romillr, a dau. 

At Clare-park, Farnham, the wife of George 
Clater Booth, esq., M.P., a dau. 

At Upper Grosvenor-st., the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Mellish, a dau. 

Nov. 23. At Cheltenham, the wife of Major- 
Gen. Conran, a son. 

In Chester-sq., Mrs. Jermyn Pratt, a dau, 

At 51, Grosvenor-st., Lady Smith, a dau. 

At Newlands, Tooting-common, Mrs. J. Kin- 
nersley Hooper, a son. 

Nov. 24. At Ryde, Isle of Wight, the wife of 
the Rev. Arthur J. Wade, M.A., Incumbent of 
Holy Trinity Church, Ryde, a dau. 

At Linwood, Lyndhurst, the Lady Edward 
Thynne, a dau., still-born. 

At Ashby-hall, Norfolk,the wife of Robert Gil- 
bert, esq., a dau. 

At Knockglass, co. Mayo, the Hon. Mrs. Al- 
gernon Moreton, a son. 

In Addington-sq., Frances Elizabeth, wife of 
W. Westwood Chafy, esq., of Bowes-house, On- 
gar, a son. 

At Harringay-villa, Green-lanes, Tottenham, 
the wife of Henry Oakley, esq., a son and dau. 

At Mountnessing-grange, near Billericay, Es- 
sex, the wife of William Beall, esq., a son. 

Nov. 25. At Stoke, the wife of Capt. Furneaux, 
R.N., a dau. 

At Harley-st., the Hon. Mrs. Leveson Ran- 
dolph, a son. 

Nov. 26. At Audley-sq., the Lady Forester, a 
son, still-born. 

At Madeira-hall, Ventnor, Isle of Wight, the 
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wife of the Rev. Edmund Carr, Rector of Bon- 
church, a dau. 

At Bybrook-house, Ashford, Kent, the wife of 
Michael Fresson, esq., a son. 

At Kibworth-hall, Leicestershire, the wife of 
Col. Boultbee, late Col. Royal Artillery., a dau. 

At Heldersiie-lodge, H riley, Surrey, the wife 
of Edward Budd, esq., a dau. 

Nov. 27. At Burwood-place, London, the 
widow of the Rev. Thomas Starkie Bence, late 
Rector of Thorington, Suffolk, a dau. 

At the Grove, Belmont-hill, Lee, Kent, Mrs, 
William Wood, a son. 

At Porchester-pl., Hyde-park, the wife of the 
Rev. Stanhope Rashleigh, Vicar of St. Wenn, 
Cornwall, u dau 

At Westhill, Wandsworth, Mrs. Charles Few, 
a son. 

At Ashley-house, Wickham-terrace, the wife 
of H. E. Montgomerie, esq., a dau. 

Nor. 28. At Exeter, the wife of the Hon. W. 
A. Hobart, 3rd Bombay European Regt., a son. 

At Harley-pl., Clifton, Lady Manning, a dau. 

Nor. 29. At Lyall-st., Belgrave-sq., the Vis- 
countess Malden, a dau. 

At Coxtead-house, South Weald, Essex, Mrs. 
William James Beadel, a dau. 

The wife of Charles Cowper, of Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane, and Gloucester-terr., 
Campden-hill, a dau, 

At the Ryes, Sudbury, Suffolk, the Lady Flo- 
rence Barnardiston, a son. 

Nov. 30. At Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., the Coun- 
tess of Caithness, a son ‘and heir. 

At Lansdown-place West, Bath, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry H. Still, a dau. 

At Raheny, near Dublin, the wife of Capt. W. 
Crofton, C.B., a son. 

At the Rectory, Sutton Veny, Wilts, the wife 
of the Rev. George F. S. Powell, a dau. 

At the Rectory, Sampford Courtenay, Devon, 
the wife of the Rev. Charles Theobald, Vicar of 
Grays Thurrock, Essex, a dau. 

Dec. 1. At Yealmpton, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Bewes, 73rd Regt., a son. 

At Colehill-house, Fulham, the wife of James 
English, esq., a dau. 

At Stanley Grange, Kent, the wife of Maximi- 
lian H. Dalison, esq., a son. 

At Biddenden, the wife of Capt. Tylden Pat- 
tenson, a son. 

At Greenhithe, Kent, the wife of Edward Hart, 
esq., a dau. 

At Kegworth, the wife of A. H. Daniell, esq., 
M.R.C.S., a dau. 

Dec. 2. At Lilleshall, Shropshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Henry G. de Bunsen, a dau. 

At Portsea, the wife of Capt. Henry Babington 
Rose, a dau. 

At Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of 
James Dickinson, esq., a dau 

Dec. 3. At Moncrieffe- house, Perthshire, the 
Lady Louisa Moncrieffe, a dau. 

At Melbourn Vicarage, Cambridgeshire, the 
wife of the Rev. F. G. Jenyns, a son. 

At Marlborough-place, St. John’s-wood, the 
wife of Lionel Skipwith, esq., a dau. 

At Bond-court, the wife of Henry S. King, 
esq., Manor- house, Chigwell, a son. 

Dec. 4. At Farnham, Surrey, the wife of Major 
Dundas, a dau. 

At Durrington Manor-house, the wife of T. E. 
Fowle, esq., a dau. 

At Colomendy, Flintshire, the wife of Arthur 
Troughton Roberts, esq., a son 

= Wrenbury-hall, the wife of Major Starkey, 
a dau. 

At Wallfield-lodge, Hertford, Mrs. Thomas 
Sworder, a dau. 

Dec.5. At the Rectory, Brixton Deverill, the 
wife of the Rev. E. Strickland, M.A., a dau. 

At Brook-house, Sutton, Lancashire, the wife 
of John Chapman Poore, esq., a dau 

a _ Caprington-castle, Ayrshire, ‘the wife of 
W. C. 8. Cuninghame, esq., a son. 


At Heworth-villa, York, the wife of Capt. 
Philipps, Royal Artillery, a dau. 

At Glyndebourne, Sussex, the wife of Wm 
Langbam Christie, esq., a son. 

Dec. 6. At Hanover-villas, Notting-hill, the 
wife of John Rendell, esq., of the Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, a son. 

At Throope-house, Mrs. Walter Young, a dau. 

At Ernespie, Castle-Douglas, the wife of James 
Mackie, esq , M.P., a dau. 

At Great-Barr-hall, Staffordshire, Lady Scott, 
a dau. 

At Onslow-sq., the wife of Capt. the Hon. F. 
Maude, R.N., prematurely, a son, stillborn. 

At New-grove, Bow-road, Middlesex, Mrs. 
Thomas Alexander Morris, a son and heir. 

Dec.7. At Fulham-palace, the wife of the Lord 
Bishop of London, a dau. 

At Clifton, the wife of John Edward Giles, esq., 
of the Inner Temple, barrister, a dau. 

Dec. 8. At Leicester, the wife of Samuel S. 
Bankurt, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 10. At Kirg-st.-house, Dundee, the wife 
of William Crosthwaite, esq., a son. 

At Dalvey-cottage, Morayshire, the wife of 
D. A. MacLeod, esq., a son. 

Dec.11. At Eversfield-pl., St. Leonard’s, the 
wife of H. Llewellyn Williams, esq., a son. 

At Malden Vicarage, Surrey, the wife of the 
Rev. W. Chetwynd Stapylton, a son. 

At Greenwich, the wife of R. H. Bradley, M.D. 
and R.C.S., a son. 

At Watford, Herts, the wife of W. G. Stuart, 
esq., of Watford, and of Gray’s-inn, London, a 


au. 

At Harrow, the wife of the Rev. H. W. Watson, 
a son. 

At Exmouth, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Browne, 
Military Train, 4th Battalion, a dau. 

Dec. 12. The wife of Capt. F. A. B. Craufurd, 
R.N., a son. 

At Springfield, South Queensferry, N.B., the 
Hon. Mrs. Henry Chetwynd, a son. 

At Riversfield, Shirley, near Southampton, the 
wife of Robert G. Bassett, esq., a son. 

At Shoreham, Kent, the wife of Commander 
W. N. W. Hewett, Royal Navy, a son. 

At Stoke Talmave, Oxfordshire, the Hon. Mrs. 
William Byron, prematurely, a dau. 

The wife of Mr. Charles Coover, of Oatlands- 
park, Walton-on-Thames, a dau. 

At Reynoldston, Gower, Glamorganshire, the 
wife of B. F. Matthews, esq., a dau. 

Dec.13. At Croft- castle, Herefordshire, ‘the 
wife of the Rev. William Kevill Davies, a dau. 

At Albemarle-villa, Stoke, near Devonport, the 
wife of Commander C. B. Yule, R.N., a son. 

At the Willows, West Ham, Essex, the wife of 
Capt. Pelly, Royal Navy, a son. 

At Carlton-pi., Halifax, the wife of William 
Paley, esq., M.D., a son. 

At the residence of her father, Thame, Oxford- 
shire, the wife of D. G. Robertson, esq., of 
Torrie, Perthshire, a son. 

At Lewes, Sussex, the wife of Major Nicholas 
(retired full pay), of the 5th (Northumberland) 
Fusiliers, a son. 

At the Green-court, New Romney, Mrs. Odiarne 
Coates, a son. 

At Barland, Radnorshire, the wife of G. H. 
Carew, esq., of Crowcombe-court, Somersetshire, 
a dau. 

Dec. 14. At Montalto, co. Down, the seat of 
D. S. Ker, esq., the wife of R. Ker, esq., M.P., 
a son 

At Bach-hall, Cheshire, the wife of Rowland 
B. Hill, esq., H.M. 77th Regt., a son 

At Firby-hall, Bedale, the wife of L. H. Potts, 
esq., a dau. 

At Reigate, Surrey, the wife of Stephen Cloves 
Goodhart, esq., a dau. 

Dec. 15. At the Grove, Northaw, Herts, the 
wife of Charles Wetherell Rowden, esq., a son. 

At Oporto-lodge, Norwood, the wife of Julio 
Soares, esq., a dau. 
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Dec. 16. At Glocester-pl., Hyde-park-gardens, 
London, Mrs. Edmund Batten, a son. 

At St mhope-st., Hyde-park-gardens, the wife 
of the Kev. Baden Powell, Savilian Professor of 
Geometry in the University of Oxford, a dau. 

Dec. 17. At Beckenham, the wife of George 
Hankey, esq., a dau. 

The wife of R. Morris, esq., Woburn-pl., Rus- 
sell-sq., a son. 


Births.— Marriages. 


[Jan. 

At Leamington, the Hon. Mrs. St. John 
Methuen, a dau. 

Dee. 19. At Christ Church, Oxford, the wife of 
the Very Rev. the Dean of Wells, a son. 

At Dingle-bank, Liverpool, the Hon. 
Edward Cropper, a dau. 

Dec. 20. In Belgrave-sq., Lady Digby, a son. 

In Grosvenor-crescent, Belgrave-sq., the wife 
of Charles Buxton, esq., M.P., a dau. 


Mrs. 
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Aug. 24. At Randwick, Australia, the Rev. 
George Walter Richardson, of St. Mark’s, Alex- 
andria, to Harriet Ann, second dau. of Lieut.- 
Col. 'T. J. Deverell, 77th Regt. 

Sept. 21. At Simla, India, Francis George 
Savage Curtis, Capt. in the 6th Dragoon Guards, 
to Mary Stuart, dau. of the late Col. Stuart Men- 
teath, of the Bengal I: fantry. 

Sept. 29. At Caleutta, Lieut. James Arnold 
Heathcote, I.N., to Eliza Margarita, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. James Barton, Bombay 
Artillery. 

Oct. 11. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., the Rev. 
Beauchamp H. St. John, second surviving son of 
the Hon. Lady Pell, and the late Sir Albert Pell, 
one of the Judges of tne extinct Court of Review, 
to Julia Caroline Maria, second dau. of the late 
Edward Tyndall, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

Oct. 13. At Mount Aboo, East Indies, Eugéne 
C. Impey, esq., Bengal Infantry, and Political 
Agent at Ulwur, son of the late Edward Impey, 
esq., formerly of the Bengal Civil Service, to 
Isabella Catherine, second dau. of Brigadier-Gen. 
G. St. P. Lawrence, Official Agent to the Go- 
vernor-Gen. in Rajpootana. 

Oct.14. At Madras, George Gunning J. Camp- 
bell, Capt. Madras Horse Artillery, to Margaret 
C. L., dau. of the Hon. W. A. Morehead, Member 
of Council, Madras. 

Oct. 16. At Madras, Capt. Richard Hieram 
Sankey, Madras Eng., to Sophia Mary, only dau. 
of William Henry Benson, esq., Retired List, 
Bengal Civil Service. 

At Madras, Capt. Augustus B. Marsack, 15th 
Regt. Madras N.I., second son of the late George 
Hartwell Marsack, esq., of Barnstaple, to Con- 
stance Seymour, eldest dau. of Daniel Hankin, 
esq., of Stanstead, Herts. 

Oct. 19. At Gibraltar, Joseph Smith, esq., 
Adj. Royal Fusiliers, to Jane Sarah, eldest dau. 
of W. J. Arrowsmith. esq., ot Gibraltar. 

Oct. 25. At Constantinople, Robert Wilkin, 
esq., of Smyrna, to Charlotte Agnes Sharland, 
eldest dau. of F. S. Hooper, esq., of London. 

Oct. 30. At Columbo, Ceylon, the Rev. John 
Scott, to Mary Jane, eldest surviving dau. of Mr. 
W. Ford, Holles-st., London. 

At Madras, John Tawse, esq., to Helen Mada- 
line, third dau. of James Connell, esq., Eskdale- 
house, Dumfriesshire; and at the same time and 
place, Major Belse, 3rd Madras Light Infantry, 
to Christian, second dau. of the late Charles 
Tawse, esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 

Nov. 6. At London, Canada West, Benjamin 
Walker, esq., of St. Thomas, C.W., to Caroline, 
second dau. of the late Edward Howard Gibbons, 
esq., of Arundel, Sussex. 

Nov. 10. At Littleborough, the Rev. R. H. 
Blakey, M.A., Fellow of the University of Dur- 
ham, to Henrietta, second dau. of the late John 
Lord, esq., of Calliards. 

you. 11. At Builth, Arthur Worsley, esq., 
H.E.1.C.8., brother of Sir William Worsley, bt., 
of Hovingbam, Yorkshire, and nephew of the 
late Sir George Cayley, bart., of Brompton, in 


the said county, to Winifred Sherring, only 
dau. of the Rev. J. W. Evans, Vicar of Basing- 
thorpe-cum-Westby, Lincolnshire, and Perpetual 
Curate of Alltmawr, co. Brecon. 

At Kingston, Berks, Thomas William Nunn, 
esq., of Lawford-house, Essex, to Elizabeth 
Annie, eldest dau. of the Rev. Hugh Gwynne 
Evans, Rector of Freystrop, Pembrokeshire. 

Niv. 13. At Dublin, Frederick Beresford Mo- 
lony, esq., Madras Civil Service, to Eleanor Jane, 
eldest dau. of A. E. Gayer, esq., Q.C., of Upper- 
Mount-st., Dublin. 

Nov. 16. At S*. Marylebone, John Richard 
Burges, eldest son of John Burges Watson, 
esq., of Nottingham-place, to Louisa Caroline, 
youngest dau. of Henry Wooler, esq., of Upper 
Tulse-hill, late of Bombay. 

At Henley-on-Thames, the Rev. Henry Benson, 
only son of Henry Benson, esq., of Ramsgate, to 
Annie Elizabeth, eidest dau. of George Pritt, 
esq., of Payllis-court, Henley-on-Thames, and 
Cleveland-gardens, London. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Henry Venables, 
Precentor of Che-ter, to Jessie Maria, youngest 
dau. of the late J. Jeddere Fisher, esq., of Cul- 
verden. 

At Crickhowell, the Rev. Augustus Browne, 
Rector of Drayton Bassett, Staffordshire, to Mary 
Anne Jane, eldest surviving dau. of G. A. Davies, 
esq., of Tyr Berllyan, Crickhowell, Brecon- 
shire. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Fletcher C. Nor- 
ton, esq., of Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., to Emma, 
eldest dau. of the late Anthony Taylor Peacock, 
esq., of South Kyme, Lincolnshire. 

At St. Ives, Waddelon Nix, esq., to Jane, relict 
of William Newall, esq., of Manchester, and 
youngest dau. of the late John Bell, esq., of 
Maryport, Cumberland. 

Nov. 17. St. Gabriel's, Pimlico, Major George 
T. Field, R.A., to Caroline Henrietta, second dau. 
of the late Dudley C. Carey Elwes, esq. 

At Inverness, George Warren Walker, Capt. 
Madras Engineers, to Margaret Jessie, dau. of 
the late John Anderson, esq., Edinburgh. 

At Northfield, Worcestershire, Theodore Wirg- 
man, esq., Capt. 8th Hussars, to Mina Eliza, 
fourth dau. of Philip Henry Muutz, esq., of 
Selly-hall, Worcestershire. 

Nov. 18. At Edinburgh, Lieut.-Col. J. D. 
Stewart, Bombay Army, to Anne Mary, second 
dau. of Charles Mackinnon, esq., Great King-st., 
Edinburgh. 

At St. Mary's, Bryanston-sq., William Mac- 
donald, esq., formerly of Prince’s-st., Cavendish- 
sq., to Rebecca, niece of the late John Chandler, 
esq., of Upper George-st., Bryanston-sq. 

At Roehampton, Robert Williams, esq., of 
Bridehead, Dorsetshire, and of Putney-heath, 
Surrey, to Emily Maria, eldest dau. of the Hon. 
J.T. Leslie Melville, of Roehampton, Surrey. 

At Acton, J. Tanner Davy, esq., Capt. Ist 
Devon Militia, to Charlotte, second surviving 
dau. of James Shoolbred, esq., of the Elus, 
Acton, Middlesex. 
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At Glasgow, Lieut.-Col. Archibald Alison, late 
Military Secretary to his Excellency Lord Clyde, 
eldest son of Sir Archibald Alison, bart., Possil- 
house, Lanarkshire, to Jane, only dau. of the 
late James Black, e=q. 

At St. Mary’s, Br) anston-sq., Capt. Anderson, 
78th Highlanders, to Josephine, youngest dau. of 
the late Col. D'Arcy, R.A., K.L.S., of Home- 
mead, Hampshire. 

At Kingston Bagpuze, James Dawes, esq., 
of Fyfield-Wick-house, Berks, and Niton, Isle 
of Wight, to Sarah Willis, fourth dau. of Mr. 
William Harrison, of Upper-Thames-st., London. 

At Little Wilbraham, Cambri(geshire, the 
Rev. James Harley Usill, Vicar of Fulbourn All 
Saints, Cambridgeshire, to Katharine Alice, 
youngest dau. of the late John Sendall, esq., of 
Hethel, Norfolk. 

At Bath, Lieut. William Charles Palmer, 4th 
Regt. M.N.I., second son of Col. John Frake 
Palmer, late of the Madras Army, to Anna Mary, 
youngest dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. F. Hickes, 
Bombay Army, and grand-dau. of the late 
R. Foquett, esq., of Clatterford, Isle of Wight. 

At Castletown Arra,co. Tipperary, J. Heber Pem- 
berton, son of John Herbert Koe. esq., Q.C., of 
Gloucester-pl., Hyde-park, to Mary Ada, eldest 
dau. of William Bleazby Smithwick, esq., of 
Youghal-house, Nenagh. 

AtSt.James’s, Westminster, Edward P'iestley, 
fourth surviving son of the late James Bilbrough, 
esq., of Gildersome, near Leeds, to Fanny, 
youngest dau. of the late James Power, esq., of 
Buckingham-st., Adelphi. 

Nov. 19. At Kells Manse, Stewartry of Kirk- 
eudbright, N.B., George Hamilton, esq., of 
Kirkcudbright, to Margaret Scott, dau. of the 
Rev. James Maitland, D.D., and grand-dau. of 
the late Crosby Swindell Norvell, esq., of Boghall, 
Linlithgowshire. 

Nov. 20. At Clifton, Markham Le Fer Taylor, 
esq., Capt. Royal Artillery, to Frances Elizabeth, 
only dau. of the late Rev. John Doyne, of Old 
Leighlin, co. Carlow. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Lewis Clarence, 
youngest son of G. F. Tupper, esq., of Milton- 
cottage, South Lambeth, to Rachel Chalk, grand- 
dau. of R. Womersley, esq., of Stratford-green, 
Essex. 

At Cottingham, Yorkshire, Capt. Matthew 
Connolly, Royal Navy, second son of Gen. 
Connolly, R.M., to Augusta Elizabeth, roungest 
dau. of the late Joseph Carter, esq., of Forton- 
house, Hants. 

At St. Pancras New Church, Charles Manley 
Roberts, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, eldest son of Charles Wim. Roberts, 
esq., of Ampthill-sq., to Ellen, youngest dau. of 
the late Robert Wainwright, esq., of Eccleswall- 
court, Ross, Herefordshire. 

Nov. 21. At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, 
Gordon Stuart, youngest son of the late Harry 
Brett, esq., of Cadogan-pl., to Emily, youngest 
dau. of the late John Dover, esq., of Alderley- 
edge, Cheshire. 

At Frenchay, William, youngest son of the late 
Major Smith, of Weston-super-Mare, to Ann, 
second dau. of Edwin Day, esq., Court. house, 
Hambrook, Gloucestershire. 

Nov. 22. At All Souls’, Langham-pl., William 
M. Neill, esq., merchant, of New York, to Susan 
Mary, dau. of the late John Abbott, esq., solicitor, 
of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London. 

At Aston, S. Bowen Partridge, esq., Bengal 
Medical Service, to Catherine Fortune, eldest 
dau. of the late Wm. Henry Partridge, esq., of 
Birmingham. 

At Douglas, Isle of Man, Wm. J. Anderson, 
Capt. 32nd Light Infantry, to Isabella Scott, 
secoud dau. of the late Thomas Gray, esq., 
Montrose. 

Nov. 23. At Ealing, Elliston, eldest son of 
Henry Worrell, formerly of Walton - house, 
Eastry, to Lavinia Victoria, dau. of the late 
Thomas Street, ¢ q-, of Ealing, Middlesex. 
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At Herne Bay, Arthur Cox, esq., of Long 
Buckby, Northamptonshire, to Margaret Denne, 
dau. of John Collard, esq., of Herne Bay. 

At Leamington, James Torkington, esq., of 
Stamford, to Catherine Sophia, youngest dau. of 
the late Rev. Francis Montgomery, Rector of 
Harlestone, Northamptonshire. 

At Ramsgate, the Rev. George Robert Green, 
M.A., of Upper Clapton, London, to Georgina 
Macondell, eldest dau. of the Rev. C. Lenny, 
D.D., of Ramsgate. 

At Old Windsor, the Rev. Rowland Moseley, 
Rector of Eggington, Derbyshire, to Jane Char- 
lotte Rose, second dau. of the late Henry Every, 
esq., of Beaumont-lodge, Old Windsor, and sister 
of Sir Henry F. Every, bart., of Egginton. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Henry E. Hall, 
Lieut. 13th Light Inf., only son of Lieut.-Gen. 
Hall, C.B., of Merville, co. Dublin, and Knock- 
brack, co. Galway, to Annie, only child of Col. 
Thomas Moore, Bengal Army, and grand-dau. of 
the late Henry Moore, esq., of Cremorgan, 
Queen’s County, Ireland. 

At St. Martin’s, Bowness, Windermere, Wm. 
Nainby, esq., of Wyham-house, Lincolnshire, to 
Sarah, only child of J. C. Luxmoore, esq., of 
Gloucester-sq., Hyde-park. 

At St. Stephen’s, Westbourne-park, Bayswater, 
Henry Weaver, esq., Devizes, to Rosalie, widow 
of Edward White, «sq., of Mark-lane. 

Nov. 24. At Islington, Ambrose Cecil Hughes, 
exq., surgeon, of Liverpool, to Ei:izabeth Caroline, 
eldest dau. of Charles Turner, esq., late of the 
Admiralty, Somerset-house. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, Robert Furner, 
jun., esq., to Adelaide, youngest dau. of the 
ate John Bishop, esq., of Sunbury-house, Sun- 
bury. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Edgar Atheling 
Drummond, esq., son of Mr. and Lady Elizabeth 
Drummond, to the Hon. Louisa Theodosia Pen- 
nington, sister of Lord Muncaster. 

At Edinburgh, William Francis Hunter, esq., 
Capt. 2nd Bombay Light Cavalry, son of the late 
Andrew Hunter, esq., of Bonnington, Ayrshire, 
to Eliza, dau. of William F. Burnley, esq., 
Ainslie-place. 

At Camberwell, Surrey, Wm. Riddell Brunton, 
esq., of Charlotte-row, Walworth, to Lucy, eldest 
surviving dau. of John Syer Bristowe, esq., 
surgeon, Camberwell. 

Nev. 25. At Greenwich, Arthur Havers, esq., 
of Tenterden, Kent, youngest son of Thomas 
Havers, esq., of Thelton-hall, Norfolk, to Matilda 
Lucy, youngest dau. of the late Capt. George 
Franklyn, R.N., of Brighton. 

At St. Mark’s, Regent’s-park, the Rev. Henry 
Edwin Daniell, of St. Mary’s, Bury St. Edmund’s, 
Suffolk, second son of the late Rev. Edwin Daniell, 
Vicar of Sawston, to Frances Theodora Blake, 
youngest dau. of the late Rev. Robert Philip 
Blake, of Stoke-next-Guildford, Surrey, and for- 
merly of Wilmington, Sussex. 

At Bow, Middlesex, Wood Gibson, esq., of 
Manchester, to Letitia, widow of the late James 
Heyes, esq., of Prescott, Lancashire, and eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. C. G. T. Driffield, Vicar of 
Prescot. 

At St. Marylebone, Brooks, only son of Samuel 
Brooks Gooch, esq., of Great Suttons, Horn- 
church, Essex, to Sophia Ellen, eldest dau. of 
John Cliff, esq., of Margate; also, at the same 
time and place, Thomas William, second son of 
Robert Lambert, esq., of Sutton-gate, Horn- 
church, to Harriet Elizabeth, only dau. of the 
above-named Samuel Brooks Gooch, esq. 

At St. Michael’s, Stockwell, Thomas Hilliam, 
esq., of Spalding, Lincolnshire, to Catherine 
Hetley, youngest dau. of the late W. J. Roberts, 
esq., of Swanage. 

At Greenhithe, Kent, Thomas Way, esq., of 
Limerstone, Isle of Wight, to Mary Anne, 
youngest dau. of the late Capt. J. Eveleigh, R.N. 

At Petersham, Percival Norton Johnson, esq., 
F.R.S., of Stoke-house, ncar Dartmouth, to Geor- 
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gina Elizabeth, eldest dau. of George Stevenson 
Ellis, esq., of Richmond, Surrey. 

At Blythburg, Edmund Cottingham, esq., of 
Dunningworth-hall, only son of Edmund Cot- 
tingham, esq., Covehithe, to Sarah, fourth dau. 
of Mr. W. Ling, Bulcamp. 

At Wolverhampton, Montagu Charles Teale, 
of Mid-oak-house, Clevedon, Somerset, to Hannah 
Jane, eldest dau. of J. Evans, esq., Culwell 
Foundry, Wolverhampton. 

At St. Michael's, Chester-sq., Henry Thurstan 
Holland, esq., eldest son of Sir Henry Holland, 
bart., to Margaret Jean Trevelyan, eldest dau. of 
Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, K.C.B. 

Nov. 27. At Stoke Trister, Somerset, Herbert 
Butler Batten, esq., of Hollands, Yeovil, Somer- 
set, to Elizabeth, only dau. of the late Rev. Win. 
Phelips, of Cucklington. 

At Salisbury, the Rev. Ernest C. Jay, minister 
of Hanover Chapel, Heaton Norris, Sto. kport, 
to Louisa, only dau. of William Atkins, esq., of 
Fisherton. 

At Glasgow, Richard Newcomen, esq., of Turf- 
lodge, Kildare, to Marianne, eldest dau. of Wm. 
Disney, esq., of Lark-lodge, Kildare 

At Farnham, Lancelot, eldest son of Harwood 
Austwick, esq., to Caroline, only dau. of the late 
William West, esq., of Farnham, Surrey. 

At St. Andrew’s, Holborn, Charles Thomas, 
eldest son of Evan Evans, esq., of Hart-st., 
Bloomsbury, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late 
Anthony Calvert James Eccleston, esq., of Peters- 
burg-terr., Bayswater. 

At tne British Embassy, Paris, the Rev. James 
Edward Vetch, B.A., son of Capt. James Vetch, 
R.E., to Martha, dau. of the late Robert Baylis, 
esq., Birkenhead, 

Nov. 29. At St. Pancras, the Rev. Richard 
George Leaton Blenkinsopp, Rector of Shadforth, 
Durham, to Kezia Mary Bell, of Stoodleigh, 
Devonshire, and eldest dau. of Mr. Bell, Brance- 
peth. 

Nov. 30. At Kingsbridge, Richard William 
Cotton, esq., of Barnstaple, to Eliza Austwick, 
youngest dau. of the late William Branscombe, 
esq., of Exeter. 

At Ilminster, William John Hill, esq., of Lang- 
port, to Anne, youngest dau. of the late John 
Barrett, esq. 

Dec. \. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Aubrey De 
Vere Beauclerk, esq., of Ardglass-castle, co. 
Down, Ireland, to Miss Evelyn Fitzroy, of 
Salcey-lawn, Northampton. 

At Repton, Derbyshire, Robert Goode, esq., of 
Heather-hall, Leicestershire, to Margaret, third 
dau. of the late Rev. John Cave Browne, Rector 
of Stretton-en-ie-Field, Derbyshire. 

At Dishland-house, Arbroath, the Rev. Wm. 
Blair, M.A., U.P. Chureh, Dunblane, to Eliza- 
beth, second dau. of the late David Cossar, esq., 
manufacturer, Arbroath. 

At St. Mary’s, Bryanstone-sq., the Rev. Robt. 
Whytehead, Rector of All Saints’, North-st., 
to Henrietta Maria, second dau. of the late Sir 
Chas. Dodsworth, bart. 

At Farnborough, Warwickshire,’ Henry, sixth 
son of W. Simmons, esq., of Henley-upon- 
Thames, to Elizabeth, second dau. of the late J. 
Anker, esq., of Hadland-house, Great Bampton, 
Oxon. 

Dec. ?. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Charles 
Fursdon, esq., of Fursdon, to Eliza, eldest dau. 
of Henry Willis, esq., of Hill-st., Berkeley-sq., 
and Horton-lodge, Epsom, Surrey. 

In the chapel of Galloway-house, Wilbraham 
Frederick Tollemache, esq., eldest son of John 
Tollemache, esq., M.P. for Cheshire, to Lady 
Emma Georgiana Stewart, second dau. of the 
Earl of Galloway. 

At Bonby, Lincolnshire, Robert Gordon, esq., 
of Tyne-hall, Bembridge, Isle of Wight, Captain 
I.W.A., grand-son of the late Very Rev. the 
Dean of Lincoln, to Cecilia Frances, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Weever Walter, Vicar of Bonby, 
Rural Dean and Prebeudary of Lincoln. 


At Charlton, Kent, the Rev. Samuel Back, 
M.A., Curate of Berkswell, to Elizabeth Anne, 
third dau. of T. Robinson, esq., of Wiesbaden. 

At St. Marylebone, Charles S. Geach, esq., of 
Brandesbury-park, Willesden, eldest son of the 
late Charles Geach, esq., M.P., to Harriett 
Georgina, dau. of Fred. S. Burrell, esq., of 
Sussex-place, Regent’s-park. 

At St. Mark’s, Surbiton, Clarissa Ann Atkins, 
of St. Leonard’s-lodge, Surbiton, dau. of the late 
Richard Atkins, esq., late of West Field-lodge 
and of Mount-st., Grosvenor-sq., to James Night- 
ingale, esq., one of her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the borough of Kingston-upon-Thames. 

At St. John’s, Southwark, William, youngest 
son of the late Leonard Wilkinson, esq., of 
Rock-house, Slaidburn, Yorkshire, to Isabella, 
eldest dau. of W. Parker, esq., of Hartley’s 
Wharf. 

At St. Giles’s, Camberwell. W. W. Dawkins, 
esq.. of Thames Ditton, Surrey, and Bow-lane, 
to Mary, second dau. of Jonn Bacon, esq., of 
East Dulwich, and Church-street, St. John’s, 
Horselydown. 

At Hove, Brighton, Reginald Hearle, only 
son of Thomas Paynter, esq., of Boskenna, 
Cornwall, to Mary Davies, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. John Oliver Willyams Hawies, of Bruns- 
wick-sq., Brighton. 

At Ashted, Surrey, H. Parsons, of Gresham- 
house-chambers, Old Broad-st., and of Epsom, 
architect, D.S., &e., elder son of the late Jona- 
than Parsons, of Douro-place, Kensington, to 
Charlotte, youngest dau. of Dan‘el Maydwell, of 
Ashted. 

At Lewisham, Kent, Richard Frederic, son of 
Richard Dempster, esq., of Hanover-crescent, 
Brighton, Sussex, to Harriet, fourth dau. of 
John Matthew, esq., of Talbot-place, Black- 
heath, Kent. 

At St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, D. S. 
Stewart, esq., Capt. 11th Hussars, son uf the late 
James Stewart, esq., of Greenock, to Anna Dow- 
son, elder dau. of Joseph Earle, esq., Kensing- 
ton Palace-gardens. 

Dec.7. At Glasgow, Thomas, eldest son of 
John Vaughan, esq., Skutterskelfe-hall and 
Middlesbrough-on-Tees, Yorkshire, to Catherine 
Jane, only surviving child of Dunean Macfarlan, 
esq., Annfield-pl., Glasgow. 

At St. Mary’s, Paddington, Capt. Wm. B. 
Oliver, R.N., to Jessie Davies, youngest dau. of 
the late Tnomas [itchings, esq., and niece of 
the late James Sindry, esq., of Brighton. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, W. Maw- 
desley Best, esq., barrister-at-law, to Caroline 
Georgiana, eldest dau. of the late Thos. Fairfax 
Best, esq., formerly of Chilston-park, and of 
Wierton, Kent. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, Robert Bell, 
esq., of Norris-castle, East Cowes, to Georgiana 
Helen, youngest dau. of Robert Crosse, esq., of 
St. Saviour’s, Jersey. 

Dec. 8. At St. George’s, Douglas, Isle of Man, 
H. Clapeott, esq., son of George Bunter Clapcott, 
esq., of Keynstone, Dorsetshire, to Mary, second 
dau. of the late Major Power, of her Majesty's 
60th Rifles. 

At Hastings, James Warren, son of the late 
Henry Dudin, esq., of East-hall, Bermondsey, to 
Charlotte Mary, eldest dau. of the late John 
Goldsworthy Shorter, esq., of Hastings. 

At Donnybrook, Dublin, Col. Lloyd, Royal 
Engineers, to Annabella Barbara, eldest dau. of 
Col. Durnford, Assistant-Adjutant-Gen. Royal 
Engineers, in Ireland. 

At Lilandugwydd, Cardiganshire, Lieut.-Col. 
Lewes, eldest son of Capt. Lewes, of Llanlear, to 
Mary Jane, only dau. of the late Rey. Charles 
Griffith, and niece of John Griffith, «sq., of 
Liwyndunis. 

At Cowes, Isle of Wight, William Stewart 
Grabam, esq., Capt. in the European Bengal 
Light Cavalry, to Mary Anne Elizabeth, second 
dau. of T. P. Mew, esq., of Cowes. 
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Dec.9. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Frederic 
H. Morris, esq., M.D., of Sandhill-house, Swin- 
don, to Sarah Sophia, widow of Henry Hedges, 

esq., of Russley-park, Wilts, and only surviving 
dau. of the late Mr. Edward Goodchan. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Sir William 
Hoste, bart., R N., to Caroline Dorothea, dau. of 
Chas. Prideaux Brune, esq., of Prideaux-place, 
Cornwall. 

At St. Michael’s, Coventry, T. Marsh Horsfall, 
esq., 15th King’s Hussars, eldest son of Thomas 
B. Horsfall, esq., M.P., to Emily Sarah Lingard 
Ogilvy, dau. of J. Ogilvy, esq., M.D., of Coventry. 

At St. Cuthbert’s, Wells, Somerset, E. Sainthill 
Pearse, esq., eldest son of Edward Pearse, esq., 
formerly of Bradninch, to Mary Elizabeth Ellen, 
only dau. of John Nicholis, esq., of Wells. 

At St. Mary’s, Cheltenham, John Francis, only 
son of Francis Ww ellford, esq., of Tunbridge Wells, 
Kent, io Julia Rose, youngest dau. of the late 
J. Langford Brooke, esq., of Mere-hall, Chesh're. 

At York, Robert Maddison, son of the late W. 
T. Jary, esq., of Reedham-hall, Norfolk, to Han- 
nah, dau. of the late Edward Shepherd, esq., of 
Southend, Bedale. 

At Croydon, David, eldest son of David Evans, 
esq., Crayford, Kent, to Sarah, second dau. of 
George Brown, esq., of Brickwood- house, Croy- 
don, Surrey. 

At W estport- -house, Cupar, Lindesay Small, 
second surviving son of John Small, esq., of 
Foodie, to Elizabeth Graham, third dau. of Wm. 
Carstairs, esq., late Bombay Medical Staff. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Hon. and 
Rev. George Wingfield Bourke, fourth son of the 
Earlof Mayo, to Mary Henrietta, eldest dau. of 
the Lord Bishop of Durham. 

At Bury, Lancashire, Thomas, eldest son of 
Thomas Wise, esq., of Richmond-terr., Islington, 
to Julia Victoria, youngest dau. of Jas. Dauncey, 
esq., of St. Maries-gate, Bury, late of Ashley- 
house, Isle of Man. 

Dec. 10. At St. Mark’s, Albert-road, London, 
Robert Augustus Atkins, esq., of St. Asaph, to 
Jane Gregor, fourth dau. of the late John Paris, 
esq., M.D., F.R.S., President of the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians. 

At Coblentz, the Rev. Maurice Keettlitz, pastor 
of the German Evangelical Church at Ostend, to 
Rosetta Ann Jane, dau. of the late Mr. Benjamin 
Dowdeswell, of Old Cavendish-st., Cavendish-sq., 
London. 

Dec. 11. At St. James's, Paddington, Col. T. 
Holmes Tidy, Deputy-Adjutant-Gen., Jamaica, 
to Margaret Jane, youngest dau. of the late 
John Edwards, Receiver-General of Jamaica. 

At Maidstone, Courtenay Temple, esq., of 
London, to Julia Ellen, eldest dau. of Robert 
Bird, esq., of Lewes, Sussex. 

At St. Mary Abbotts, Kensington, Gasner Hugh 
Francois Dupuis, Assist.-Engineer H.M.S. in 
India, to Blanche Evelyn, youngest dau. of the 
late Wm. Medley, esq., of Mansfields, Iver, Bucks. 

Dec. 13. At Spring-bank, Alyth, Wm. Smith, 
esq., of Wood-green, Middlesex, to Jane Clarke, 
eldest dau. of Denton [llingworth, esq., Alyth, 
Perthshire. 

At Gillingham, Kent, Henry Payne Hurford, 
esq., 75th Regt., to Matilda, eldest dau. of the 
late G. Crozier, esq., 94th Regt. 

At St. Mary’s, Islington, David Stephens Brown, 
esq., to Margaret, dau. of the late Thos. Robert- 
son, esq., Surgeon Royal Navy. 

Dee. 7 At Navestock, Essex, ane Alfred 
Hills, B.A., second son of Walter Hills, esq., of 
Dacre-ter. -» Blackheath, to Mary Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Wm. Morle y Stubbs, esq., of 
Ripon. 

At St. Leonard’s-on-Sea, Francis Guillemard 
Simpkinson, esq.) son of the late a Francis 
Simpkinson, Queen’s Counsel, F , to Emily, 
younger dau. of G. H. M. Wag Loe esq. , of St. 
Leonard’s-on- Sea. 

At St. John’s, Hackney, Arthur W. Grosvenor, 
late of Hongkong, China, fourth son of Wm. L, 
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Grosvenor, formerly of Cornhill, to Eliza Maria, 
eldest dau. of Samuel Sargent, esq., of Curry 
Rival, Somerset, and late of the 60th Rifles. 

At Hastings, Wm. John, third son of the late 
Lieut. Col. Gant, J.P. for the county of Mid- 
dlesex, to Augusta Caroline, third dau. of James 
Gesrge Langham, esq., of Hastings. 

At St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, Gerard Frederick, 
third son of Samuel Frederick Miller, esq., of 
Glocester-lodge, Clapham, to Elizabeth, second 
dau. of Thos. Davidson, esq., of St. George’s-pl., 
Hyde-park-corner. 

Dee. 15. At St. David’s, J. Lidstone Lyndon, 
esq., of Snapes, Salcombe, to Mary Jane, second 
dau. of A. P. Jarvis, esq., of Exe View, St. 
David's, Exeter. 

At Wells, Somerset, Henry Hobhouse, esq., of 
Hadspen, in the same county, to Frances, eldest 
dau. of the late Very Rev. I. Gaisford, Dean of 
Christ Church. 

At Hadley, Middlesex, the Rev. J. R. Parr, to 
Louisa, second dau. of the Rev. Joseph Hasle- 
grave, incumbent of St. Peter’s, Islington. 

At Kirby Wiske, Percy, second son of the Hon. 
and Rev. FitzRoy Stanhope, to Helenora, only 
dau. of Joshua S. Crompton, esq., of Sion-hill, and 
Azerley, Yorkshire. 

Dec. 16. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Ste- 
venson Arthur, only son of Arthur Blackwood, 
Esq., of Upper Brook-st., Grosvenor-sq., to Syd- 
ney, ‘Duchess of Manchester 

At Clapham, Douglas Ilindley, son of Charles 
Hindley, East Acton, to Clara Janet, third dau. 
of the late Wm. Prudence, of Clapham-common. 

At South Hampstead, the Rev. Henry Fleet- 
wood Sheppard, M.A., Trinity -hall, Cambridge, 
second son of Samuel Sheppard, Esq. -, of London, 
late of Taunton, to Eliza Mary, younger dau. of 
the late G. Bond, Esq., of Hampstead. 

At St. Margaret’s, Lee, Waynflete Arnaud 
Blagden, Esq., only son of the Rev. T. N. Blag- 
den, B.D., Vicar of Washington, and Rector of 
Ashurst, Sussex, to Henrietta Amelia, only dau. 
of Watkin Williams Taylor, Esq., of Lee, Black- 
heath. 

At St. George-the-Martyr, Queen-sq., Pierre 
Victon Bazire, Esq., M.D., Lond., son o* the late 
Charles Eugene Bazire, Esq., of Port Louis, Mau- 
ritius, 1o Henrietta, eldest dau. of Charles Man- 
gold, Esq., of Queen-sq. 

At Tunbridge Wells, the Rev. Thos. Pacey 
Keene, LL.B., Minister and Missionary at Midna- 
pore, near Calcutta, to Caroline Fry, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. R. Chamberlain, Curate of Woodstone, 
Huntingdonshire, 

At Tinwell, Rutland, the Rev. W. J. Williams, 
M.A., Curate of St. John’s, Stamford, to Louisa 
Hastings, second dau. of the Rev. Charles Arnold, 
Rector of Tinwell, and Hon. Canon of Peter- 
borough. 

Dec. 16. At Stoke Dameril, Devon, Joshua, 
second son of the late Major-General Sir Henry 
Havelock, K C.B., of Lucknow, Lieutenant in the 
6tli Bombay N.I., to Isabella Louisa, second dau. 
of the _ W. Creak, esq., Commander R.N. 

Dee. At Leamington Priors, Robt. Miller, 
esq., Serjeant-at- Law, Judge of County Courts, to 
Louisa, widow of Edward Dering Walker, esq., 
M.D., of Orchard-house, Teignmouth, Devon, 
and only dau. of the late J. De Burgh Morris, 
esq., J.P., of Lake field-house, Galway. 

At Phillipstown, Dr. Edward Hamilton, of 
Stephen’s-green, Dublin, to Eliza, only dau. 
of Dr. Glover, Phillipstown, King’s County. 

AtSt. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., Edw Macnaghten, esq., 
second son of Sir Edm. Workman M::cnaghten, 
bart., of Dundarave, Antrim, to Frances Arabella, 
only dau. of the Hon. Sir Samuel Martin, one of 
the Barons of her Majesty's Court of Exchequer. 

Dec. 20. At St. Pancras, M. Shultz, esq., of 
New York, America, to Anne, widow of Sir H, 
R. Bishop. 

Dec. 21. At Christ Church, Paddington, M. 
Spofforth, esq., of Jermyn-st., St. James’s, to 
Agnes, only child of the late J. C, Loudon, esq. 
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THE MARcHIONESS OF HAsTINGs. 

Nov. 18. At Rome, on her way to 
Malta, aged 47, Barbara Yelverton, Ba- 
roness Grey de Ruthyn, Marchioness of 
Hastings. 

The deceased, in her own right Baroness 
Grey de Ruthyn, was born 1810, and suc- 
ceeded the same year her father, Henry 
Edward, twentieth Lord Grey de Ruthyn. 
Her mother, Lady Grey de Ruthyn, is now 
wife of the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Eden, of 
Bishopsbourne. She married, in 1831, Geo. 
Augustus Francis, second Marquis of Hast- 
ings, by whom, who died in 1844, she had 
a numerous family ; Paulyn, third Marquis 
of Hastings, who died in 1851; Henry 
Weysford Charles Plantagenet Rawdon 
(born 1842), the present Marquis, and 
four daughters, Lady Edith Maude Abney 
Hastings (born 1833), Lady Bertha Sel- 
garde Clifton (born 1835), Lady Victoria 
Mary Louisa (born 1837), and Lady Fran- 
ces Augusta Constance (born 1844). Her 
ladyship subsequently married Captain 
Henry Yelverton, R.N., by whom she had 
issue one daughter, the Hon. Barbara 
Yelverton. Captain Yelverton, who, it 
will be remembered, greatly distinguished 
himself in the Baltic during the late war 
with Russia, is now stationed off Malta. 
He was telegraphed for from Malta on 
the 18th ult., and reached Rome on the 
night of the 22nd. By her Ladyship’s 
death, a numerous circle of relations and 
connections is placed in mourning. The 
ringing of the muffled passing- bell at 
Castle Donnington throughout the whole 
of Monday week too truly confirmed the 
rumours which had previously spread 
throughout the parish. 

The creation of the Ruthyn peerage is 
among the most ancient in England, 
dating 1324. By her first marriage, with 
the second Marquis of Hastings, she is 
sister-in-law to the present Marchioness 
of Bute. 





Eart oF Happrineron, K.T. 


Dec. —. At Twyningham House, Had- 
dingtonshire, aged 78, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Hamilton, Earl of Haddington, 
K.T., Baron of Binning and Byres, in the 
peerage of Scotland; Baron Melrose of 
Tyninghame, county Haddington, in the 
peerage of the United Kingdom. 
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The deceased was the only son of Charles, 
eighth Earl, by his marriage with Lady 
Sophia Hope, third daughter of the second 
Earl of Hopetoun. He was born June 21, 
1780, and married, November 13, 1802, 
Lady Maria Parker, only surviving child 
of George, fourth Earl of Macclesfield, 
who survived her husband. The late Peer 
succeeded to the earldom on the death of 
his father in March, 1828. The late Earl 
was educated at Christ Church, Oxford, 
where he graduated B.A. in 1801, and 
M.A. in 1815. He sat in the House of 
Commons from 1818 to 1826, as represen- 
tative for Rochester. On the formation 
of the late Sir Robert Peel’s first Adminis- 
tration, in December, 1834, his Lordship 
was appointed Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
which he held up to the break-up of the 
Governmeut. When Sir Robert Peel again 
took office, in the autumn of 1841, his 
Lordship was selected for the post of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, with a seat in the 
Cabinet. He held that office up to Janu- 
ary, 1846, when he was made Lord Privy 
Seal, and retained that position until the 
final dissolution of the right hon. Baronet’s 
Government. His Lordship, although op- 
posed to the Reform Bill and other Libe- 
ral measures of the Governments of Earl 
Grey and Viscount Melbourne, adopted 
the enlarged views of Sir Robert Peel on 
the repeal of the Corn Laws and the c.m- 
mercial reforms which followed. Since the 
retirement of Sir Robert Peel and party 
from office, the late earl has rarely inter- 
fered in politics. In 1814 his Lordship 
was made a Privy Councillor, and in 1853 
he was made a Knight of the Order of 
the Thistle. He was Hereditary Keeper of 
Holyrood Palace, one of the Elder Bre- 
thren of the Trinity House, a Trustee of 
the British and Hunterian Museums, and 
Deputy-Lieutenant of Haddingtonshire. 
The earldom devolves upon Mr. George 
Baillie, eldest son of the late Mr. George 
Baillie, of Jerviswood, N.B., by Mary, 
youngest daughter of Sir James Pringle, 
born April 14, 1802, and married to Geor- 
giana, daughter of the Ven. Archdeacon 
Robert Markham. 





Str Ranpotra I. Routs, K.C.B. 


Nov. 29. At 19, Dorset Square, aged 75, 
Sir Randolph I. Routh, K.C.B., Commis- 
sary General. He was the son of Mr. Rich- 
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ard Routh, who was for many years Chief 
Justice of the Briti-~h Co'ony of Newfound- 
land. Sir Randolph was born at Poole, 
Dorsetshire, in 1787, and married in 1815 
(at Paris) Marie Josephine, grand-daughter 
of Colonel Laminicre, Secretary-Geneval 
of the Gard:s de Corps of Louis XVI. On 
her death he married (at Quebec) Marie 
Louise, daughter of Judge Tachereau and 
niece of the French Bishop of Canada. He 
was educated at Eton College. He served 
for 35 years in Jamaica, at Walcheren, 
under the Duke of Wellington, in the 
Peninsular, and at Waterloo. He also 
served in the Mediterranean, the West 
Ind es, and Canada, where he became for 
some time a member of the kxecutive 
Council. While holding this office he was 
knighted by patent in Canada, and re- 
ceived his K.C.B. for his superintendence 
of the Relief Fund during the Irish famine. 
In 1826 he was appointed Commissary- 
General, and this office he retained up to 
the time of his death. 








Str Josern Barrry, Bart., M.P. 

Nov. 20. At Glanusk Park, Brecknock- 
shire, aged 75, Sir Joseph Bailey, Bart., 
M.P, father-in-law of Sir James Stuart 
Menteath, Bart., of Mansfield House, Ayr- 
shire. 

The deceased, who v as one of the wealthi- 
est ironmasters in South Wales, was the 
younger son of Mr. John Bailey, a gentle- 
min of an ancient Yorkshire family, and 
inherited a handsome fortune from his 
uncle, the late Mr. Richard Crawshay, of 
Csfartha irouworks, county of Glamorgan, 
which he increased subsequently by exten- 
sive operations at Nant-y-Glo. Sir Joseph 
Bailey first entered Parliament in 1835 as 
meniber for Worcester, which he repre- 
sented in the conservative interest down 
to 1857, when he was returned for the 
county of Brecon, for which he sat with- 
out interruption down to the present time. 
He was an active magistrate and Deputy- 
Lieutenant for Monmouthshire and Bre- 
con, and was in the commission of the 
peace for those counties, and also for Ilere- 
ford and Glamorgan. He served the office 
of High Sheriff of Monmouth in 1823. He 
was raised to the baronetcy by Lord Derby 
in June, 1852. Sir Joseph was twice mar- 
ried—tirst to a daughter «f Mr. J. Latham, 
and secondly to Mary Anne, daughter of 
the late Mr John Hopper, of Wilton Cas!le, 
county Durham. His eldest son by bis 
‘rst marriage, who was some time mem- 
ber for Sunbury and for Herefordshire, 
having died befire him, he is succeeded in 
his title and large landed estates by his 
grandson, Joseph Russell, who was born 

Gry. Mac. Vou. CCVI. 


in 1840. <A vacancy is also caused in the 
representation of the county of Brecon. 





Tue Rev. Toomas Taytor LEWIs. 


Mr. Lewis was a native of Ludlow in 
Shropshire, and we believe received his 
first education in Bitterley School, under 
Mr. Joun Williams, who enjoyed a con- 
siderable reputation as an excellent clas- 
sical teacher, and was afterwards Second 
Master of Ludlow Grammar School. Mr. 
Lewis was subsequently removed to other 
schools, and lastly to that of Cheam, near 
London, from whence he went to St. 
Joln’s College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated, and obtained mathematical 
honours. In 1826 he was appointed to 
the curacy of Aymestrey, in Hereford- 
shire; and was subsequently presented 
by the Bishop of Hereford (the present 
Archbishop of York) to the vicarage of 
Bridstow, near Ross, in the same county. 

Mr. Lewis was a lover of science in all 
its branches, and his taste for natural 
history found a wide field for indulgence 
in his parish of Aymestrey. His attention 
was more especi:lly called to the geologi- 
cal structure of this interesting but then 
unexplored region, and he began to collect 
and compare the fossils in which it is so 
rich, He thus not only ascertained the 
succession of a series of transition rocks 
which had not previously been observed, 
bot he established a correct classification 
of them, and distinguished the groups of 
strata by their principal fossils. He es- 
tablished the fact that in the tract im- 
mediately adjoining Aymestrey and on 
the south of Bringewood chase, the strata, 
though thrown up and much disturbed, 
exhibit everywhere the same determined 
order of succession. In a letter to his 
friend the eminent geologist Dr. Tritton, 
written at a much later period, and re- 
cently printed in the local papers, Mr. 
Lewis gives the following interesting 
sketch of these his early labours :—“ My 
acquaintance with Aymestrey commenced 
with my entering on the curacy of the 
parish in the autuon of 1826. Its natural 
beauties soon invi ed my attention, which 
was likewise directed to its natural and 
artificial sections, and its regular but 
broken structure; and I began at once 
very zealously to collect the fossils, which 
were everywhere in abundance strewed 
over the roads and fields, and to dispose 
of them in drawers, keepiug those of each 
stratum separate, and distinguishing the 
row named ‘ Upper and lower Ludlow 
rocks’ by the names of ‘grauwacke’ and 
‘handle’ (the latter being the locai name); 
and the ‘ dymestrey aud Wenlock limés 
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stones’ by pentamerus and coral, or 
nodular limestone; the former from its 
abounding in the Pentamerus Knightii, 
and the latter from its great richness 
in corals, and the appearance which its 
weakened beds assumed in this neighbour- 
hood, even where they were considered 
worth working for the kil)s. I had very 
s)0n a collection from most of the beds 
extending from the junction of the old 
red sandstone with the grauwacke, down 
to the Wenlock shale (or nodular strata), 
and had fairly traced these beds westward 
and eastward to the full extent of this 
parish, 1829; and along the prolongation 
of the Croft Ambrey and Gatley escarp- 
ments towards Ludlow ; and in the outliers 
of ‘linker’s-hill and Caynham camp, on 
the other side of the river Teme, in the 
direction of the Clee Hills; and likewise 
in the neighbourhood of Zeintwardine.” 
The character of Mr. Lewis was singularly 
modest and unobtrusive, and he always 
shewed a great reluctance to bringing his 
name before the public. Under these 
feelings, instead of publishing his re- 
searches and discoveries undr his own 
name, he generously gave then up to Mr. 
Murchison (now Sir Roderick), in whose 
hands, modified, and of course much ex- 
tended, they became ten years later (in 
1839), the Silurian System. Those who 
know what Mr. Lewis did, and we believe 
that it was the feeling of Mr. Lewis him- 
self, have thought that Sir Roderick has 
not done full justice to the assistance he 
received from the labours of the Rev. T. 
T. Lewis. 

Mr. Lewis was, indeed, one of those 
unostentatious labourers to whom science 
often owes much more than it acknow- 
ledges. To him, no doubt, belongs the 
first honour of the Silurian System; a 
title, by the way, which is not very ap- 
propriate, inasmuch as this system appears 
hurdly to have extended into the country 
of the Silures, who, as antiquaries know, 
ap;ear to have been contined to the 
western part of Gloucestershire, aid the 
south w.stern part of Herefordshire, and 
to Monmouthshire, and the southern or 
maritime districts of South Wales. Mr. 
Lewis’s name, as a scientitie enquirer, will 
nevertheless be perpetuated in those of a 
ce: tain number of the fossils of his native 
district which have been named after him, 
such as the Lingula Lewisii, the Cepha- 
laspis Lewisii, the Spirorbis Lewisii, 
&e..; and though h's unobtrusive medesty 
prevented him from taking that pu: lic 
jo-itin to which he was entithd by 
lis talents and acquiremnts, he en- 
joyed the esteem and mtimacy of many of 
the most dstinguished men of the day, 
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who were well acquainted with the hospit- 
able vicarage of Bridstow. Mr. Lewis’s 
leisure from the duties of his culling, 
which he performed with a true and cx- 
emplary zeal, were not engrossed by 
geology, or by natural h’story; for he 
never laid aside his older attachment to 
mathematical science, and he displayed 
an equal attachment to antiquarian aud 
historical researches. He ever took a 
great and personal interest in the pre- 
servation and restoration of the interest- 
ing old eeclesiastical remains which are 
scattered so thickly over the Welsh border ; 
and the only publication of any magnitude 
to which he ever attached his name, was 
a most interesting volume of the “ Letters 
of the Lady Brilliana Harley,” the heroine 
of Brampton Brian Castle during the 
Parliamentary wars, which he edited from 
the originals in the possession of Lady 
Frances Vernon Harcourt, and which was 
printed by the Camden Society in 1853. 
After an iilness which had lasted a few 
months, Mr. Lewis died at his vicarage of 
Bridstow, on the 28th of October, 1858, 
in the 58th year of his age, lamented no 
less by his parishioners and by his numer- 
ous circle of friends than by his own 
family. 





Lrevt.-Con. Hunt. 


Nov. 26. At Walmer, aged 77, Lieut.- 
Col. John Philip Hunt, C.B., 11th Foot, 
formerly of the 52nd Regt. 

This gallant officer entered the army in 
1799, and accompanied the 52nd to the 
Ferrol in 1800; was present in the action 
of the Heights. He accompanied Sir John 
Moore as his aide-de-camp on theexpedition 
to Sweden, and afterwards to Portugal, and 
served throughout that arduous campaign 
until the embarkation of the troops at 
Corunna. He also served with the second 
battalion during the Walcheren campaign. 
In January, 1811, he embarked for the 
Peninsula, and was present in the pursuit 
of Massena, action of Sabugal, battle of 
Fuentes d’Onor, and all the various affiirs 
in which the Light Division was engaged 
in that campaign, during the last three 
months of which, and at the affair near 
Alfayates, he commanded the seccnd bat- 
tulion. He commanded the first battalion 
at the siege and assault of Badajoz, on 
which occasion the command of the second 
brigade of the Light Division devolved on 
him; for his conduct on this day he was 
promoted to the brevet rank of lieutenant- 
colonel. He commanded the same brigade 
when the army went to repel Marshal 
Marmont from his predatory incursion into 
Portugal ; commanded the first battalion 
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of the 52nd throughout the campaign of 
1812, including the battle of Salamanca and 
action of San Munos, and served with the 
Light Division during the operations of 
Marshal Soult to relieve Pampeluna. In 
1813 he command:d the volunteers of the 
Light Division at the assault of San Sebas- 
tian, and was twice severely wounded ; 
for his conduct on this occasion he was pro- 
moted to an effective lieutenant-coloneley 
in the 60th. He had received the gold 
medal and three clasps, and the silver war- 
medal and two clasps, for his services. 


Mason Wirr1am Hore. 


Oct. 3. At Cape Town, aged 51, Major 
William Hope. The deceased, who was 
born in 1807, was a son of Charles Hope, 
Lord President of the Court of Session, and 
Ciarlotte, daughter of the second Earl of 
Hopetoun. He was nephew of the late, and 
cousin of the present, Earl of Hopetoun ; 
an his brother, whose death was lately re- 
corded, was Chief Justice Clerk of Scotland. 
The late lamented Brigadier the Hon. 
Adrian Hope, who was killed at the attack 
upon Fort Rowah, in India, was his cousin, 
The first of the Scottish Hopes went from 
France to Scotland in 1537, in the train of 
Magdalene, Queen of James V., and settled 
there. The opulent family of Hope, of 
Amsterdam, is a collateral branch of the 
Hopes of Scotland. Many of the family have 
been eminent members of the Scottish bar, 
and others have distinguished themselves 
in the naval and military service. After 
studying at Sandhurst, Major Hope enter- 
ed the army in the 7th Fusiliers, and was 
for some time on the staff of Earl Dal- 
housie, in Canada. Returning to England 
he resumed his studies at Sandhurst, and 
afterwards at one of the Scotch univer- 
sities. He served nearly all his life in the 
7th Fusiliers, in which regiment his eldest 
son and nephew now hold commissions. 
After leaving the service, on account of 
ill-health, Major Hope became paymaster 
of out-pensioners in Portsmouth district, 
which appointment he relinquished for that 
of Clerk to the Council of the Cape of 
Good Hope. He arrived here in June, 
1816; and, during his tenure of office, 
rendered essential service to the Govern- 
ment in various important matters uncon- 
nected with it. Upon the death of Mr. 
Brink, Major Hope was appointed Audi- 
tor-General, which office he held until his 
death. For a short time he acted as Co- 
lonial Secretary, in the absence of Mr. 
Southey. His services in organizing the 
first volunteer corps, and stimulating their 
formation throughout the country, are 
well known and well appreciated. He 
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was commandant of the corps in the Cape 
district. His labours in connection with 
the purchase of horses for the troops in 
the wars of 1846 and 1851 were of much 
value. Major Hope never recovered the 
effects upon his constitution of his journey 
to Queen’s ‘own, as the Governor’s com- 
missioner, to enquire into the working of 
the Cathcart system. ‘The fatigue which 
he underwent, combined with the anxiety 
to do what was right, and the feeling of 
the odium attaching to his somewhat in- 
quisitorial inquiry, which provoked much 
discussion, to say nothing of his having to 
attend to the discharge of his own sutffici- 
ently arduous duties, were too much for 
him, and his strength had already failed 
before the commencement of the last ses- 
sion of Parliament. But instead of apply- 
ing for leave then, his high sense of duty 
induced him at all hazards to work through 
the session, and when that was over he 
became unable to attend to any public 
duty, and we have consequently now to 
record the loss of a valuable life, sacri- 
ficed too early in the public service. —Cape 
Argus. 


GENERAL MESzAnoS. 


Nov. 16. At Eywood, Herefordshire, 
of disease of the heart, aged 62, Lazarus 
Mészaros, a distinguished Hungarian gene- 
ral and patriot. 

He was descended from a family belong- 
ing to the nobility of the county of Baes, 
South Hungary, und born in 1796, and 
had early in his youth, when a student 
at the University of Pesth, embraced the 
military career. Unaided by any patron- 
age, by the exertions of his own talents 
and steady character he soon acquired the 
fame of being one of the most distinguished 
officers in the Imperial Cavalry. But the 
mould of his aspiration was not of a kind 
to find a sufficient scope for his activity 
in the discharge of his professional duties. 
He, a rare example in a Hussar officer, 
with a persevering zeal applied himself in 
his leisure hours to the study of the Latin 
classics, English, Italian, and French lite- 
rature, and, with a patriotic ardour, to the 
cultivation of the Hungarian language. 
The Hungarian Academy of Sciences re- 
warded the scholar officer by electing him 
one of their members. Uninfluenced by 
the commencement of the political storms 
in 1848, he, at that time Colonel of the 
Imperial Hussar Regiment Radetzky, in 
Italy, had yet, in the first part of Radet- 
zky’s campaign of that year, been at tke 
head of his regiment. On the formation 
of the first Hungarian Ministry, in April 
of that year, nothing was found to be so 
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difficult as the appointment of a Minister 
of War who, by being a thorough soldier 
as well as an undoubted patriot, would at 
the same time command the respect of the 
army and the confidence of the country. 
At length the Prime Minister’s (Count 
Louis Batthyany) choice fell upon the 
patriotic Hussar Colonel in Italy. Mésza- 
ros, on receiving his unlooked-for nomi- 
nation, readily accepted the call of his 
country, but from his serrpulous sense of 
loyalty he first repaired to Vienna to re- 
ceive the sanction for assuming his new 
post from the Emperor and King himself, 
who on that occasion promoted him to the 
rank of Major-General in the Imperial 
army. Thus strengthened in his position 
he joined his colleagues at Pe-th, and 
entered upon the discharge of his very 
arduous duties. The Hungarian army was 
to be formed out of two different elements 
—the old regiments yet clinging to their 
former superiors, and still imbued with 
some of the anti-civic notions, and the 
young battalions breathing a decided revo- 
lutionary spirit. Toconciliate the former 
with the new state of affairs, and bend the 
restless spirit of the latter under the rules 
of discipline, was the task to be achieved 
by the War Minister, and he did it. With 
such claims to the public esteem, and an 
amiable temper and _ straightforwardness 
in all his dealings which won for him the 
affection of all around him, it was not to 
be wondered at that, when the days of 
trial arrived, when the Court of Vienna 
endeavoured to excite discord in the ranks 
of the Hungarian officers, it was to Més- 
zaros that they looked up for inspiration, 
and that the greater part of them followed 
him. His declaration that, besides patriot- 
ism, military honour strictly imposed the 
duty of standing by the national standard 
sworn to at the command of the King, 
had been the chief means of saving the 
national army from a partial dissolution. 
On the cessation of the Batthyany minis- 
try, Mésziros, at the desire of the Diet, 
remained at his post. But his services 
were not confined to his ministerial la- 
bours. Often, when either the conduct of 
a general gave reason for dissatisfaction, 
or quite new levies were to be sent against 
the enemy, the Diet desired Mészaros to 
go and restore the security of the com- 
mand, or inspire with martial spirit and 
confidence the young soldiers. Thus, in 
September, 1848, the Minister of War 
commanded the Hungarian troops besieg- 
ing the Servian stronghold Szent Tamas, 
and on the 21st of that month led against 
it a heavy attack, which, however, in spite 
of the bravery displayed by the general and 
his troops, did not succeed, the stronghold 


having proved much stronger than it was 
thought to be. Again, in January, 1819, 
Mészaros consented to take the command 
of the corps Ccestined to repulse from North- 
ern Hungary the Austrian General Schlick; 
but notwithstanding his great eforts, with 
troops almost all of which were recruits 
uninured to war, he was not able to attain 
the object of tie expedition. On the 
occupation of Pesth by the Austrians in 
the same month, he followed the Dirt to 
Debreezing When on the 14th of April 
the Diet, in reply to the Emperor of Aus- 
tria’s manifesto of March 4th, abolishing 
the Constitution of Hungary, proclaimed 
the independence of Hungary and the de- 
thronement of the dynasty, Mészaros was 
one of the eight memb.rs of the Lower 
House who opposed that act of the Dict; 
he, however, refrained from any further 
opposition to the then established admi- 
nistration under Kossuth’s governorship ; 
on the contrary, he continued in office 
until the arrival of his successor, and 
never ceased to lend the aid of his advice 
in the defence of the country. Out of 
office he took an assiduous part in the 
deliberations of the Diet, of which, not- 
withstanding his predilection for, and per- 
sonal connexion with, the so-ca!led con- 
ciliatory party, headed by Kazinezy and 
Nijiry, he retained the general esteem 
and sympathy. In July, when suspicions 
were arising about Girgey’s fidelity, and 
it became necessary to put that general 
under a higher and quite trustful an- 
thority, Mésziros was once more restored 
to activity by being nominated command- 
er-in-chief of the whole Hungarian army. 
Subsequent events restricted his holding 
that place to a short time. After the 
fatal battle of Temesvar, in the month of 
August, he, with Governor Kossuth, Count 
Cassimir Batthyany, Generals Dembinski, 
Bem, and Perezel, crossed the Turk:sh fron- 
tier, and was, together with his fellow- 
exiles, confined at Kutaia. In May, 1851, 
getting permission from the Sultan's Go- 
vernment to depart from that place, he 
came to England, where he met with a 
distinguished reception from the English 
friends of Hungary at Leicester and M:un- 
ch ster, being received in public meetings 
convened in his honour. After two years 
spent in England and France, he went over 
to, and at the end of a five years’ residence 
became a citizen of, the United States of 
America. In October last, however, his 
shattered health and increasing wish of 
being nearer his own country again caused 
him to return to Europe; but with'n three 
weeks of his landing at Liverpool he, ¢x- 
pired at Lady Langdale’s country seat, 
Eywood. 
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Harvey Comsz, Esq. 


Nov. 22. At Cobham, Surrey, aged 
74, Harvey Combe, Esq. 

Mr. Combe was at the head of the 
great brewing firm of Combe and Dela- 
field, and for thirty years kept foxhounds 
and racehorses. Fond as he was of the 
Jatter, he was never very fortunate with 
them, not having won a single great race 
throughout his career, altliough he ran 
second for the Queen’s Vase at Ascot to 
St. Francis, and seeond also to Beesving 
for the Cup with The Nob, whom he kept 
afterwards as a private stallion. Mr. 
Combe also owned Cobham, who wes 
second favourite for the Derby in Amato's 
year, and who ran so badly that it was 
imagincd he must have been “done.” 
This led to a dispute with John Scott, 
who trained the horse, and he left his 
stables, whereupon a long correspondence 
took place between them, which ended 
in Lord Westminster and the other em- 
ployers of Mr. Scott stating that they 
were perfectly satisfied with the manner 
in which he had treated Cobham. The 
difference was subsequently made up, but 
Mr. Combe sent his horses to Rogers, at 
Newmarket, where they remained some 
years, and he then took Channell as a 
private trainer, who had the charge of his 
stud up to the time of lis death. Possess- 
ed of a munificent fortune, Mr. Combe de- 
voted a considerable portion of it to acts 
of charity, and his benevolence to severa 
mem! ers of the sporting world will long 
be remembered. He was an active magis- 
trate, and fulfilled the duties of his station 
in life in a manner that well deserves 
imitation, and his memory will long be 
respected in his neighbourhood and by 
tlose who had the pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance.— Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 





J. S. Cann, Esq. 


John Stephenson Cann, Esq., solicitor, 
was born at Wymondham, Norfolk, on 
the 14th of April, 1817. He was the second 
son of William Robert Cann, E-q., of 
Cavick-house, Norfolk, one of her Majest y’s 
Justices of the Peace, and Deputy-Lieut. 
for the county. His mother was Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of James Carver, Esq., 
of Wymondham. He was educated at the 
grammar-school, Norwich. He was mar- 
rivd on the 2nd of June, 1854, to Emily 
Jane, eldest daughter of Mr. W. R. Clarke, 
of Wymondham, by whom he leaves issue 
two daughters. : 

The deceased gentleman was clerk to 
the Nortolk magistrates, and held various 


public offices of importance connected with 
the county, the duties of which he ful- 
filled with uniform ability and success. 
He was distinguished for his upricht 
and honovrable bearing, no less than for 
his legal acumen and the soundness of his 
judgment—qualifications which were emi- 
wnently manifested on several imp rtant 
oceasions, particularly in the ease of the 
Stantield-hall murders in 1848, in which 
he was enguged as solicitor for the prose- 
cution. Several of the leading journals of 
the time passed high encomiums upon the 
talent display)d by him in the conduct of 
that memorable trial. One of them, in 
emmenting upon it, thus remarked :— 
“From first to Jast everything in this pro- 
secution was perfect. ‘The evidence was 
collected and arranged with an industry 
and sagacity that all have acknowledged.” 
Mr. J.S. Cann was a member of a family 
which has for a very long period been re- 
silent in the county of Norfolk. — Law 
Times. 








Mr. BensamMin Wron. 


Mr. Wyon was born in 1802, in John- 
street, Blackfriars, and succeeded his 
father, Mr. Thomas Wyon, as chief en- 
graver of her Majesty's seals in 1830. 
His early studies were commenced under 
his brother, Thomas Wyon, tlhe younger, 
who was appointed at an early age to the 
office of chief engraver to the Mint, and 
died at the age of The chief produce- 
tions of the late gifted medalist were the 
great seal of George 1V., a very masterly 
production, and a medal of Dr. Hutton. 
At an early age he gained several medals 
at the Society of Arts. He also gained tie 
silver medal at the Royal Ac:demy, for a 
head of Apollo, afterwards adopted by the 
Royal Academy as their prize medal. His 
later productions were a medal struck for 
the City of London in commemoration of 
the passing of the Reform Bill; medals 
also for the City, commemorating the mar- 
riage of her present Majesty, and the 
christening of the Priuce of Wales, for 
which his Majesty the King of Prussia 
honoured him with a sitting. Perhaps 
one of his most successful medals is the 
Beau'oy prize medal, illustrating the 
works of Shakespeare by characters from 
his grandest plays. He aiso executed the 
medal for the City of London in honour of 
the visit paid by the present Emperor and 
Empress of the French and the King of 
Sardinia. He also cxeeuted one for the 

3ombay Industrial Exhibition. We be- 
lieve his brother, Mr. E. W. Wyon, as- 
sisted much in some of his labours, with 
great ability. The late lamented gentle- 
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man has left a large family dependent upon 
his business, which will be car:ied on by 
his son.— Globe. 


Moritz STEINTA. 


Sept. 1. At Dresden, aged 66, Moritz 
Steinla, Professor of Engraving at the 
Dresden Academy. 

Moritz Miller was the son of a clergy- 
man of limited means, and was one of 
several brothers, of whom one, like him- 
self, adi pted art as his profession, but 
who, wanting the steadiness and diligence 
of his brother, failed to make any progress. 
Moritz was born in the year 1791 at 
Steinla, the name of which place he 
adopted instead of that of his family, to 
avoid confusion with other artists, espe- 
cially engravers, of the same name. Owing 
to his father’s limited circumstances, his 
early years appear to have been occupied 
in drawing for picture-books, and in 
making maps, rather than in making 
studics for his art. He was for many 
years in business connection with Bertuch, 
the founder of an establishment in Weimar, 
which in its day did good service to art, 
and a proof of the grateful remembrance 
in which Steinla held Bertuch was given 
by his dedicating to the memory of his 
former friend his last great work, the 
plate of the “ Madonna del Pesce.” 

It was in the Academy of Dresden that 
he made his first regular studies; and in 
its Gallery he imbibed that love for true 
and elevated art, which purified his taste, 
and contributed mainly towards giving 
his artistic efforts that direction from 
which, in riper years, he never swerved. 
He well repaid his debt of gratitude to 
this gallery by the admirable versions 
which he subsequently gave to the world 
of its two finest pictures of the Italian 
and German schools—the “Madonna di 
San Sisto” of Raffaelle, and the “ Madonna” 
by Holbein. Among his masters were A. 
W. Bohn and Darnstedt, meritorious art- 
ists, whose talents were, however, mainly 
employed on works of an ephemeral na- 
ture, a degradation from which Steinla 
was fortunately saved. 

Having tried his powers on various 
works of importance (amongst others on a 
portrait of King Frederick Augustus of 
Saxony, after Vogel V. Vogelstein), and 
fully conscious how much was yet wanting 
to his artistic education, he resolved, with 
the assistance of the king, to pass some 
time in Italy, at that time, far more than 
now, the school for engravers, since the 
great masters of our century were then 
living there——Morghen and Longhi, An- 
derloni and Toschi, Garavaglia and Jesi, 
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all of whom are since dead. In Milan he 
studied under the direction of Giuseppe 
Longi:i; in Florence, under that of Ra- 
phael Morghen, and attained a degree of 
excellence of which both masters were 
justly proud. “From Longhi he seems to 
have learned greater precision in drawing 
and in the handling of the burin, a clearer 
comprehension aud a more characteristic 
rendering of his subjects; from Morghen, 
freedom, and at the same time delicacy in 
the lines, not however degenerating into 
feebleness, and that harmony of the mass: s 
in which the engraver of the ‘Cenacolo’ so 
eminently excelled.” In Florence, Steinla 
finished the plate of the “Cristo della 
Mouceta,” after the picture by Titian in 
the Dresden Gallery, and in 1830 he com- 
pleted that after the “ Pieta” of Fra Bar- 
tolomeo in the Pitti Palace; the former a 
work in the delicate style of Morghen, 
executed with considerable precision and 
truth in all its details. The flesh is well 
mod:lled (with close lines), and the hand 
of the Saviour, so beautiful in the original, 
is very successfully given. The plate of 
the “Pieta” of the Dominican of San 
Marco is remarkable for its faithful repro- 
duction of the original, and for its har- 
mony and keeping. 

The years passed by Steinla in Florence 
were some of the richest of his life. He 
there met with many men of celebrity ; 
Rumohr was at that time pursuing his 
researches in Italy, and the association 
with a man of such earnestness and in- 
telligence acted as a stimulus on those 
around him. Germans of learning, artists 
and engravers, were also to be found in 
the Tuscan capital, from time to time; 
amongst the former, Leopold Ranke; 
amongst the latter, Rauch, Wilhelm 
Schadow, and others of less note, toge- 
ther with Jacob Felsing, who had already 
at that time executed his admirable en- 
gravings after Andrea del Sarto’s “Ma- 
donna di San Francesco,” in the Tribune 
of the Uffizir, Correggio’s “Marriage of 
St. Catherine,” in Naples, and others ; 
Kichens, a pupil of Toachi, the engraver 
of the picture of Titian’s daughter ; 
Samuel Jesi, a pupil of Longhi; Saunders 
(an Englishman), Esquival (a Spaniard), 
Antonio Perfetti, and others, pupils of 
Morghen. 

Previons to his return to Germany, 
Steinla visited Rome and Naples, return- 
ing however by way of Florence to Dresden, 
where he was appointed Professor in the 
Academy. From this time (1831) he re- 
mained wholly in his native country, with 
the exception of a short visit to Tuscany, 
and one to Spain, in company with Passa- 
vant, the biographer of Raffaelle. 
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Amongst his most interesting wo ks is 


an engraving after Raffaelle’s drawing of 


the “Massacre of the Innocents.” ‘Te 
original formerly belonged to a printseller 
of the name of Huybens, in Cologne, who 
had it engraved by Steinla; it was sub- 


sequently purchased by the late King of 


Suxony for his private collection, and has 
now passed into the hands of his widow. 
It was from this drawing that Mare An- 
tonio made his celebrated engraving. All 
Steinla’s previous works were, however, 


thrown into the shade by his engraving of 


the “Madonna” of Holbein, with “the 
family of the Burgomaster Meyer of Basle, 
the original of which is in the Dresden 
Gallery,—a reproduction of the picture, 
given with marvellous truthfulness and 
simplicity. Previons to his death he com- 


pleted a plate after Raff:elle’s portrait of 


Pope Julius IT., thus to the last remuin- 
ing unfailing in his allegiance to the clas- 
sical in art, an allegiance from which, 
during his whole life, he never swerved, 
every work of importance undertaken by 
him bearing some name enthroned among 
those greatest in the history of art. With 
one unfortunate exception, all the draw- 
ings for his plates were made by himself, 
the only true means for an engraver to 
attain the spirit and character of the 
original; the one we allude to, a “ Ma- 
dvnna,” by Fra Bartolomeo in Lucca, had 
also the misfortune of falling into the 
hands of an unskilful printer. 

Steinla was heart and soul devoted to 
art in its various branches: his little 
dwelling, a nest of small rooms au troisiéme, 
in one of the quiet old s'reets of Dresden, 
was more than filled with works of art 
of all kinds, including many paintings of 
value, besides engravings, coins, gems, e. 
He was learned in numisuatie lore, an 
autiquarian, and well versed in the his- 
tory of art. His collections were begun 
in Italy, and were constuntly added to 
throughout his life. We well remember 
a visit to him, in which, while he worked 
in the adjoining room, we were permitted 
to enjoy at pleasure the sight of his many 
treasures ; and knowing his care for all 
these collections, we thought it augured 
ill when, about a year-and-a-half since, we 
suddenly heard that he had sold his valu- 
able pictures to the Dresden Gallery and 
his coins to the State. A failing interest 
in these objects of his care told : ‘of a fail- 
ing condition of bodily health and mental 
lite 

Steinla is succeeded in his office as Pro- 
fessor of Engraving in the Dresden Aca- 
demy by Herr Lonis Gruner, an artist 
yo se name is well-known in England.— 


Abridged from the Literary Gazette, 
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CLERGY DECEASED. 


Nov. 8. At Welling, ag-d 65, the Rev. Wm. 
Pashley, M.A., late Rector of Ashton Somerville, 
Worcestershire. 

Nor. 10. At Algiers, Africa, the Rev. George 
Delgarno Hill, B.A. 1829, M.A. 1837, Trinity 
College, Oxf rd, Evening Lecturer of Grosvenor 
Chapel, South Audley-st., and formerly Assistant 
Mister of Hanover and St. Philip’s Chapels, 
Westininster. 

Nov. 12. The Rev. W. G. Macartney, Vicar 
of K:llead and Duneane, diocese of Connor. 

Nov. a At Bury, Lancashire, the Rev. John 


Masheder, B.A.1851, M.A, 1854, Magdalene Col- 
lege, ¢ Cambe idge, Second Master ot Bury Gram- 





Nov. 15. At his residence, Royal Crescent, 
Bath, aged 62, the Rev. Henry Street, 

Nov. 16. At Burghelere, aged 71, the Rev. 
Wm. Brudenell Barter, B.A, Christ Church, 
1809, M.A., Orie! College, 1813, Oxtord Rector of 
Hie rhelere and Burghelere (1825). 


Nov. 17. At Coed Mawr, Conway, the Rey. 
Goronwy Williams. 
Nov. 18. At Peckham-Rye, aged 65, the Rev. 


John Townshend Bennett, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1828, 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, Sub-Dean of St, 
Paul's Cathedral (1856) and Rector of St. Mary's, 
Aldermary (185%). 

Nov. 19. At Sandown, Isle of Wight, aged 58, 
the Rev . Robert Agassiz, B.A. 1823, Trinity Col- 
le-e, Cambridge. 

Nvv. 21. At Lansdowne-crescent, Leamington, 
aged 62, the Rev. John Clay, B.D. 1836, Em- 
manuel College, Cambridge, late Chaplain ‘of the 
Hlouse of Correction, Preston, Laneusiire. This 
gentleman, for a period of nearly thirty years, 
held the office of chaplain to the Preston House 
of Correction. During the period of his connec- 
tion with the goal, Mr. Clay paid great attention 
to prison discipline and statisties ; avd the vala- 
able documents which he issued on these sub- 
jects, in the shape of reports, gained for him not 
only a local and national, but a European cele- 
brity. 

Aved 43, the Rev. William Crump, P.C. of 
Rowley Regis (1846), St ffordshire. 

Nov. 22. Aged 47, the Rev. Charles Peers, 
B.A. 1834, M.A. 1858, St. Catharine’s College, 
Cambridge, P.C. of Walsham-le-Willows (1852), 
Suffo k. 

Nor, 28. At the Vicarage, Rugeley, ae 29, 
the Rev. HHrury rt “dl Atkinson, WB.! 8 
Josus — ge, Cambridge, son of the Rev. thos. 
Dinham Atkinson, Vie r of Rugele 

No "39. In Dubtin, the Rev. Thomas Henry 
Torrens, Rector of Carnalway, co. Kildare. 

Nov. 30. At Chelt-nhum, on his way to Mal- 
vern, d 73, the Rev. Francis Dyson, Pre- 
bendary of Sarum, Rector of North and South 
Tedworth, an! Chap. in Ordinary to the Queen, 

Lately. The Rev. William Flo yer Cornish, 
M.A. 1799, Exeter College, Oxford, R. of Hook 
(127), Dorset. 

Dec. 3. Aged 66, the Rev Frederick Brown- 
ing, Kector of Titehwell, Norfolk, and Preben- 
dary of Salisbury. 

At the Rectory, Stambourne, Essex, aged 76, 
the Rev. James Hopkins, M.A.,, in the 50th year 
of his ministry in that parish. 

At Shermanbury, aged 70, the Rev. Henry 
Hoper, Vicar of Portslade and Rector of Hangle- 
ton, Sussex, after the faithful discharge of his 
parochial duties for 44 years. 

Dec. 6. At Ryde, the Rev. Collingwood For- 
ster Fenwick, only surviving son of the late 
Nicholas Fenwick, esq., of Lemmington - hall, 
Northumberland, Kee! or of Brook, Is sle of Wight, 
and of Blidworth and Oxton, Notts. 

The Rev. Thos. Alban, of Lianelian Rectory, 
near Abergele 

At Boulogne, aged 63, the Rev. Richard Cat- 
termode, B.D., Vicar of Little Marlow, 
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Dec. 8. At Torrington, aged 59, the Rev. John 
NV. Palmer, M. 

Suddenly, aged 1 58, the Rev. Anthony Chester, 
of Chicheley-hall, bucks 

Dec. 11. At the Rectory, aged 74, the Rey. 
John Peter Criambers, B.A. 1806, Corpus Ch isti 
Colleve, Cambridge, R. of Hevenham (1812), 
Norfoik. 

Dec.13. At his father’s house, London-road, 
Entield, aged 36, the Rev. Frederick James 
Fairhead, B.A. 1846, M.A. 1850, Queen’s College, 
Cambridge, Head Master of the Royal Grammar- 
Scuool, Guildford, surrey. 

Dec. 14. At Norti-st., Emsworth, aged 89, 
the Rev. Charles Howell. 














Dee. 7. The Rizht Rev. Dr. Brown, Roman 
Cathoiie Bishop of Elphin. 

In Dabl.n, Dr. Di//, a distinguished Minister 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Dec. 12, At Glavton, the Rev. Duncan Lennie, 
Miuister of the glish ’resbyterian Church. 










DEATHS 
ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Aug. 17. At Molong, New South Wales, aged 
44, Henry, youngcst son of the late Win. Cob- 
den, esq., of Midhurst, Sussex, and brother of 
Ricard Cobden, esq. 

Sept. 21. At Hongkong, aged 39, John Day, 
esq., Acting Attorney-Gen. of Hongkong. 

Sept. 24. In Central India, with General 
Whillock’s Division, of which he was Assistant- 
Adjutant-Gen., Major Alexander R. Dallas, only 
surviving son of the Rev. “ exander R. C. Dal- 
las, Rector of Wonsion, Hants. 

Oct. 4. At Landower, tLimal iva Mountains, 
aged 24, A. W. Winniet, Lieut. Goth B.N.1., se- 
coud son of the lat rt Wilbam Winniet, R.N 











Oct. 8. At Bux: of woun s re ¢ived the 
previous day in an wetion with the rebels, Capt. 
James 8S. Douglass, 4th Madras Light Cavatry, 





eldest son of the late Rev. Robert . ouglass, 
Minister of Ellon, Aberdeenshire, and stepson of 
the Rev. Dr. Robertson, Vrofessor of Div nity 
and Cuureh Hs Edinburgh University. 

Ot. G At ¢ tla, ed 20, Frank, third 
son of tne Rev. Francis Merewether, of Wool- 
hope, Hevefordshire. 

Oct. 12. On tis passage from Cambay to 
Bombiy, aged 36, Johu Lewes Puilipps, Lieut.- 
Col. 89tu Regt. 

Oct. 13. At Belgaum, Bombay, aged 25, Lieut. 
Patrick Alexander Robertson, 56th Rexzt., eleest 
son of the late R Patrick Robertson, D.D., 
Minister ot I: . 

Oct. 27. Bas St. Kitt’s, West In- 
dies, aved Edw. F. R. Mathew, youngest 
s0n of the late Rev. E. W. Mathew, of Pentiow- 
hall, Essex, 











(lest 














the Hotel Metropole, Geneva, 
in Rudber, late of the Bengal 





Nor. 0. At Howth View, Dublin, Letitia, 
iberg, of Forres, N.B., and 


righton, aged 44, Alan Hyde 
er indian Navy, second sur- 
the late Hon. Rear-Admiral 
Francis Farrington Gardner, 

At Winchester, aged 83, Edward Phillips, 
esq.. M.D., tor upwards of thirty years Phy- 
sician to the County Hospital. 

Nov. 13. At Carr. n-park, near Falkirk, aged 





79, J J. Cadeil, e q., of Banton and Grang 
At the cumen ot he: son, George Stokes, “esq. ° 
Porchester-gardens, Bayswater, aged 82, Mrs. 
Ebzabeth Stokes 
At Reepham, aged 50, E. E. Bulwer, esq. 
iz 


Dr. on Dowling, of 


At her residence in Salisbury, Sophia, young. 
est dau. of the late Henry Foot, esq., of Berwick 
St. John, Wilts. 

At Guernsey, aged 82, Lady Cameron, relict of 
Sir John Cameron, K.C 

Nov. 14. At Norwich, aged 64, the Ludy Page- 
Turner. 

Aged 82, Mrs. Mary Isabella Muthews, second 
dau. of the late Rev. M: armaduke Mathews, for- 
merly Vicar of St. Mary’s, Warwick. 
hton, Caroline, “se cond du. of the late 
John Towgood, esq., of Upper Bedtord-place, 
London. 

At Finehley-common, Martin Wardell, esq., 
youngest son of the late J. A Wardell, esq. 

At Hyeres, France, of spasm of the heart, 
Sarah Mary, widow of the Rev. Henry De la 
Fite, M.A., of London. 

In London, Thos. Yeoward Hetherington, 
esq., late of Holly-bink, Farndon, Cheshire. 
Vov. 15. At Barbourne - house, Worcester, 
“dl 84, Lieu'.-G Lightfoot, C.B., Col. of tie 
62nd Foot, and last surviving officer in the re- 
nowned 45th Regt. He entered the army very 
early in life, and was the last surviving officer 
who entered the Peninsula with Moore and left 
it with Wellington. He received seven wounds, 
and one ball remained in him till his death. He 
received three gold and eleven silver medals, 
being one more than the Duke of Wellington. 
He was aide-de-camp to William IV., George 
IV., and Queen Victoria, and as such rode im- 
mediately in front of the Queen in her corena- 
tlon-procession. 

At Tunbridge Wells, aged 71, John Barnes, 
esq., barrister-at-law, late of Club-chambers, 
Regent-st., Lonaon, 

Suddenly, Frau Johanna Kinke]. Her death 
has created a p sinful sensation among her nu- 
merous friends in London and Germany. She 
Was a woman of n» ordin.ry powers ; many of 
her musical compositions have become popular, 
and her novels rank among the best in German 
literature. 

At Southtown, Great Yarmouth, aged §1, 
El anor, relict of J. B. Palmer, esq. 

A’ Lymington, Cather.ne, wife of Capt. Geary, 
R.N. 

At Torquay, aged 78, C . Mrs iam Moxon, late 
of the Bengal Army, H.E 

Aved 58, Henry B co “esq. .» of Market 
exhton, and of Faxfleet-grange, Yorkshire 

At her residence, Twickenham, Emily, youngs 
est dau. of the late Joun Stephenson, esq., 

sSedtoru-sq. 

At her house, Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., 
aged 82, Mary Harriet Brodie, eldest dau. of the 
late William Brodie, esq. 

Nov. 16. At St rmer Rectory, Essex, aged 
20, John Bassit, third son of the Rev. W iliiam 
: or of that parish. 

8, Marguret Hooper. relict of Capt. T. 
y, R.N., of Liwynoru, Denbizh-hire. 

F Jtown,of dypht eria, aged 17,Elizabeth 
Meyrick, = dau. of W. Coningham, esq., M.P. 

At Lee, Mes 1 » He nry F. Stikeman, esq., of the 
k E g nd Birchin-line, London. 

n * reat Cumberiand-pl., aged 16, 
young t son of Cuarles Wyseham M.r- 
tin, esq., M.P., of Leeds Castle. 

At Portsmou h, aged 46, Henry, third son of 

t Nich las Buil, Vicar of S aff on 
Walden, * ma x, and ‘ckl ton, Ci 4 
In Great Ryder-st., St. 7 
ra 
s 














































h Ann, widow of Ri ] 
-A., of Great Ryde rest.y, and of poets 
fi zroy “Sq. 

At Bath, Somerset, aged 26, Georgina Frane‘s, 
wife of Wm. H. Brace, esq. 

At Grasmere, aged 71, Mary, relict of T. Hutch- 
inson, e-q , of Brinsop-court, Here‘ordshire. 

A’ Winkleig», Devon, aged 84, Elizabeth, 
relic: of Ss. Dunning, esq. 

At Barnweil-mills, uear Oundle, aged 71, J. 
Baker, esq. 
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At Bruges, aged 27, Anne, wife of T. H. King, 
esq., and youngest dau. of G. R. Morgan, esq., 
of Slindon. 

At Bulwell, Notts, aged 33, Catherine, wife of 
Charles Allcock, jun., esq. 

At Southsea, Hants, Mary, third dau. of John 
Kirby, esq., late of Chepstow, Monmouthshire. 

Nor. 18. At Brighton, aged 81, Valentine 
Duke, a Knight of the Royal Swedish Order of 
Vasa, and a retired medical officer of the British 


Navy. 

At Edinburgh, Elizabeth, wife of George Dun- 
das, esq., advocate. 

At Linley-wood, near Newcastle, Stafford- 
shire, aged 72, James Stamford Caldwell, esq., 
barrister-at-law. 

In Albion-st., Hyde-park, aged 45, John Wal- 
ker, M.D., late of Birkenhead. 

At Peckham, aged 36, George Frederick Green, 
late of Shanghai, China, fourth son of the late 
Thomas Green, of Westerham, Kent. 

At the Rectory, Standish, Anne, wife of the 
Rev. W. H. Brandreth, and dau. of the late Peter 
Bourne, esq., Liverpool. 

At Bognor, Sussex, aged 64, Jane, wife of 
Edmund Yeates, esq. 

At his residence, Grecian - terrace, Lincoln, 
aged 87, George Steel, esq. He twice filled the 
office of Mayor of that eity. 

At Clifton, aged 83, Philip Camm, esq., late of 
Trinidad. 

At Worthing, aged 79, Commander Edward 
Burt, R.N. 

Aged 70, J. T. Church, esq., of Bedford-row. 

At Florence, aged 83, H. G. Bonnin, esq., late 
Deputy-Purveyor-General of H.M.’s Forces. 

At Brighton, aged 34, George William Win- 
grove, esq., late of Calcutta. 

At Warwick-ter., Belgrave -road, aged 88, 
David Robertson, esq., late of Great George-st., 
Westminster. 

Aged 54, Philip Bockett Barlow, barrister, of 
the Middle Temple, 

At the Vicarage, Horton Kirby, Maria, wife of 
the Rev. George Rashleigh. 

Aged 84, Christopher Beaven, esq., of Row- 
den-house, Chippenham. 

Nov. 19. At Melrose, Putney, aged 35, John 
Joshua Lord Proby, heir to the Earldom of Carys- 
fort. The earldom to which, in the event of his 
life having been prolonged, Lord Proby would 
have succeeded, was created in 1789, the barony 
of Carysfort, by which the earl held his seat in 
the House of Lords, being created two years 
later. The first peer was member for Hunting- 
don, and one of the Lords of the Admiralty in 
1757. The second was a distinguished general 
officer. The third (the present) earl entered the 
navy in 1798, and was present at the battle of the 
Nile. He served also at Trafalgar, became a 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue in 1851, and was mem- 
ber for Wicklow from 1812 to 1820, with a slight 
intermission. 

At Searbro’, Harriet, wife of Marcus Worsley, 
esq., of Oswaldkirk-house, in the North Riding 
of Yorkshire, 

At Hastings, aged 20, Lord Henry Poyntz 
Cecil, fourth son of the Marquis of Exeter. 

At Faversham, aged 50, Edward Stone, esq. 

At Cranbury-ter., Southampton, aged 84, 
Catherine, widow of George Hay Edwards, 


At Bognor, Catherine Harriet, wife of Col. E. 
W. W. Passy, and dau. of the late Right Hon. 
Sir Robert Dallas. 

At Woodside-house, Beith, Ayrshire, W. C. 
aan, esq., advocate, of Waterside and Lady- 

nd. 


At Thunder-hall, Ware, aged 71, Capt. A. F. 
Proctor, H.E.1L.C.S. 

On Friday, aged 35, William Augustus Com- 
merell, esq., of Piecadilly. 

At Weston-super-Mare, Juliana, widow of J. 
Ivie, esq., and eldest dau. of the late Col. Vibart, 
of Amberd-house, near Taunton. 
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At Torquay, aged 57, Wm. Henry Newton, esq. 

At Dilangerbsndi-villa, Picked Post, Hants, 
aged 49, Elizabeth Tudor, wife of the Rev. J. K. 
Craig, Incumbent of Burley. The deceased was 

a lineal descendant from the house of Tudor. 

At Innox Hill-house, Frome, Somerset, Mary 
Ann Reid, second dau. of the late Capt. R. I. L. 
O'Connor, R.N. 

At Florence, aged 73, Don Antonio de la Torre, 
formerly of York-place, Portman-sq. 

Nov. 2%. At his residence, Courtown, co. 
Wexford, the Earl of Courtown. The late 
earl was born on the 27th of March, 1794, 
and was married on the 4th of July, 1822, 
to his cousin, Lady Charlotte Montague Scott, 
sister of the present Duke of Buccleuch. Earl 
Courtown, when Lord Stopford, represented for 
several years the county of Wexford in the im- 
perial parliament. His lordship succeeded his 
father, the third earl, on the 15th of June, 1835, 
and has since sat in the House of Peers as Baron 
Saltesford, of the county palatine cf Chester. 
He has left three sons, the eldest of whom, now 
Earl of Courtown, was born April 24, 1823. 

At Windsor, aged 51, the Hon. Henry Ashley, 
third son of the late Earl of Shaftesbury, by Lady 
Anne Spencer, fourth dau. of the fourth Duke of 
Marlborough. The bon. gentleman was for 
some years in the 9th Lancers. In 1831 he was 
returned to the House of Commons for Dor- 
chester, which borough he continued to represent 
up to 1857. He wax a D.C.L., and Deputy-Lieut. 
of the county of Dorset. 

At Windsor, Helen Rénée, third dau. of the 
late Sir Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G., K.H. 

At the Cloisters, Windsor, aged 26, Marion 
Lind, youngest dau. of the late Rev. Isaac Gosset, 
Vicar of Windsor. 

At Brighton, aged 63, Capt. Geo. Wm. Rabett, 
R.N., son of the late Reginald Rabett, esq., of 
Bramfield-hall, Suffolk. 

At her residence, Rivers-st., Bath, Charlotte, 
sister of Col. R. L. Anstruther, Bengal Army. 

At Clifton, aged 71, Elizabeth, widow of Lieut. 
Haberfield, R.N. 

At Lansdown-pl., Hove, Brighton, Elizabeth, 
wife of Thomas Goodhall, esq. 

At his residence, Howard-lodge, Hurstpier- 
point, aged 75, William Ellis, esq. 

At Kenilworth, aged 47, Elizabeth, wife of W. 
Savage Poole, esq., solicitor, of that place. 

At George-st., Edinburgh, Andrew Wight, 
esq., of Lake-house, Cheltenham, and of Ormis- 
ton, N.B 

At Kensington, Emma, relict of C. R. Win- 
stanley, esq. 

At Compass-hill, Kinsale, Julius H. Stirke, 
esq., formerly Capt. in the 12th Foot, eldest son 
of the late Col. Stirke, of the same Regt. 

Nov. 21. Suddenly, at Mappowder, aged 61, 
W. James, esq. 

At Osborne-ter., Clapham-road, aged 64, J. 
Lines Bolton, esq., for many years Deputy-Clerk 
of Custodies and of Presentations, and latterly of 
the Office of Accountant in Bankruptcy. 

At Milton of Cragie, George Crammond, esq. 

At Llanelly, Carmarthenshire, Susanna, wife 
of W. T. Holland, esq., and second dau. of the 
late Gardiner Utting, esq., Bawdsey, Suffolk. 

At his residence, Portswood-lawn, Southamp- 
ton, aged 83, John Hays Dunkin, esq. 

At Evershed-place, St. Leonard’s, aged 75, 
James Girdlestone, esq., late Capt. in the 31st 
and 64th Regts. 

At the house of John Butler, Woolwich, aged 
45, Harriett, second surviving dau. of the late 
Wm. Butler, esq., of May’s Farm, Nettlebed. 

At his residence, Cambrian-place, Swansea, 
aged 68, John Richardson, esq., a Magistrate for 
that borough. 7 

Aged 85, John Edgar Dickson, esq., of Elshie- 
shields, co. Dumfries, in the stewartry of Kirk- 
cudbright, Seotland. 

At Hemel Hempstead, Herts, aged 33, Thomas, 
second son of the late Thomas Waterman, esq. 
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At Burlington-st., Brighton, Emma, wife of 
Michael Turner, esq. 

Nor. 22. At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Dr. Hamilton, Poole, Dorsetshire, aged 55, Mary, 
relict of Robert Tebbett, esq., of Windsor. 

The Right Hon. Anna Linnington, Lady Cran- 
stoun, relict of the late and mother of the present 
lord. 

At Edinburgh, Mrs. Grey, wife of the Rev. 
Henry Grey, D.D., and sister of John Grey, esq., 
of Dilston. 

At his residence, High Harrogate, aged 68, 
Jonathan Benn, esq. 

At Cumberland-terr., Regent’s-park, aged 73, 
Lieut.-Gen. Fanshaw, C.B., Royal Engineers. 

At his residence, St. George’s-place, Canter- 
bury, Major Wm. Ford, R.M. Light Infantry, 
second son of the late Rev. James Ford, Rector 
of St. George the Martyr and St. Mary Magdalen, 
in that city. 

At his residence, the Grove-house, Denbigh, 
aged 72, Jobn Williams, esq.,M.D. For many 
years he was an active magistrate of the county, 
and also honorary physician of the Denbighshire 
Infirmary. 

At Southmolton, aged 54, John Colwell Roe, 
esq., of Lynmouth, one of her Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace. 

At Berrywood, Hants, aged 69, Lieut.-Colonel 
P. Phipps, K.H., late of the lst Roy: al Dragoons. 

At St. Helier’ 8, Jersey, aged 75, Martin Hill- 
house, esq., formerly of Bristol. 

At Cox’s Hotel, Jermyn-st, Major-Gen. Wad- 
dington, C.B., Bombay Engineers, late comman<d- 
ing the Scinde Division. 

At Egham-hill, aged 70, Georgiana Theodosia, 
only dau. of the late Hon. George Monson, and 
grand-dau. of John, second Lord Monson, 

Nov. 23. At Leigh-house, Bradford, Wilts, 
Mary, wife of the Rev. J. H. Bradney, and dau. 
of the late Lieut.-Col. Boland. 

At Brompton, aged 83, Thos. D’Almaine, esq. 

At Teversham, Robert, only surviving son of 
the Rev. J. Ashley, Rector of Teversham, 
Cambridgeshire, and Canon of Ely Cathedral. 

At Grosvenor-st., aged three months and 
nineteen days, Edit: Catherine, only child of 
Lord and Lady FitzRoy. 

At Brundon-hall, Sudbury, aged 26, Mary, wife 
of Edward Daniell, esq. 

At Brighton, Lucy, youngest dau. of the late 
George Adams, M.D. 

At the Tavistock Hotel, Covent Garden, aged 
79, Patrick Kernan, esq. 

At the Rectory, Long Stratton St. Marr, Nor- 
folk, the residence of his son, the Rev. F. W. H, 
Jerrard, aged 85, Major-Gen. Joseph Jerrard. 

At Rabbato, Island of Gozo, aged 27, Mary, 
wife of Major-Gen. Horn, C.B. 

Nov. 24. At Alton, Hampshire, at the resi- 
dence of her nephew, the Rev. A. Schuyler Sut- 
ton, aged 60, Emma, sister of the late Rev. 
E. B. Lye, Vicar of Raunds, Northamptonshire. 

At Kensington, aged 53, Sir James Sutherland 
Mackenzie, bart., of Tarbet. He was born in 
1805, and succeeded his brother, the sixth baronet, 
in 1841. The late baronet was heir-general to 
the first Earl of Cromarty. 

At Canterbury, aged 76, Susanna, relict of J. 
Love, esq., of Great ‘Tong, Headcorn. 

In London, aged 82, John Fisher Barker, esq., 
of Hednesford, Staffordshire. 

At Market Harborough, aged 80, Frances, relict 
of the Rev. E. Chater, of Kibworth Harcourt. 

At Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 67, 
John Stephen Boldero, esq., late of the Bengal 
Civil Service. 

At his residence, Stanhope-st., Regent’s-park, 
aged 57, John Fancutt, esq. 

At Harley-st., aged 81, Sobieskie, widow of 
Richard Betenson: Dean, esq., for many years 
Chairman of her Majesty’s Board of Customs. 

At his residence, Peckham-road, aged 75, Geo. 
Winter, esq., for nearly 50 years senior pxrtner 
of the firm of Winter and Rich, of Bankside. 
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At his residence, St. Day, Cornwall, aged 78, 
James Harvey, esq. 

At Hammersmith, aged 84, Catherine Odell, 
wife of Rd. Elwell, esq., and only dau. of the 
late George Thomas Odell, esq., formerly of 
Odell, in Bedfordshire. 

Nov. 25. At Brigiton, aged 25, Susan Anne, 
widow of Rowland Francis Walbanke Childers, 
esq., son of J. W. Childers, esq., of Cantley-hall, 
High Sheriff of Yorkshire. 

At Scarbro’, aged 66, Edward Bury, esq., of 
Croft-lodge, W indermere. 

Aged 66, "John Hoper, esq., of Shermanbury, 
and late of Lewes, Sussex. 

At Clevedon, aged 72, Elizabeth, third dau. of 
the late Rev. E. Colston Gievile, Vicar of Cleve- 
don, and Rector of St. Stephen’s, Bristol. 

At his residence, Richmond-hill, aged 72, G. 
Stothert, esq. 

At Cambridge-ter., Regent's-park, aged 90, 
Mary, widow of Lieut.-Col. Graham Foster 
Pigott, of Abington Pigott’s, Cambridgeshire, 
and M.P. for Kinross. 

At Fort-crescent, Margate, Anna Eliza, dau. 
of the late George Lowmann Tuckett, esq., for- 
merly Chief Justice of Jamaica. 

At Ladbroke-ter., Notting-hill, aged 75, Col. 
Broadfield Sissmore, late of the Bengal Army. 

Aged 44, George Homfray Theakston, esq., 
of Allsop-ter., Regent’s-park, formerly solicitor. 

At Eastcott-pl., Kentish-town, aged 48, Mar- 
garet, wife of Mr. Thomas Ballantine, editor and 
proprietor of the ‘* Statesman.” 

At his residence, the Green, Stockwell, aged 
75, John Bull, esi 

At the house of her daughter, Mrs. Marillier, 
at Hough-green, near Chester, aged 86, Sarah, 
widow of the Rev. Robert Aspland, of Hackney. 

At Barnsley Rectory, Mary Ann Fullerton, 
wife of the Rev. George Ernest Howman. 

At Bladen-lodge, Old Brompton, -— 64, M. 
Bladen Edward Hawke Nixon, esq., A 

At Aubrey-house, Campden-hill, <r 
aged 71, Mary Ann, relict of John Brenchley, 
esq., of Wanloss How, Ambleside, Westmoreland. 

At Vale-place, near Hammersmith, aged 76, 
Lancelot Bathurst, esq., J.P., and formerly of the 
Navy Office, Somerset-house. 

At the Star Hotel, Edinburgh, Alexander 
MacNeill, esq., advocate, and barrister-at-law, of 
Lincoln’s-inn. 

At his residence in London, aged 80, Harry 
Irvine Hall, esq., formerly of Kingston, Jamaica. 

Nov. 26. At Weston-under-Liziard, the Lady 
Charlotte Bridgeman, second surviving dau. of 
the Earl of Bradford. 

At Yafforth-house, near Northallerton, aged 
69, Elizabeth, widow of Lieut. John Alfred Moor, 
R.N., and eldest dau. of the late Wm. Hood, 
esq., and sister of John Hood, esq., of Nettle- 
ham-hall, near Lincoln. 

At Ripon, aged 85, Harriet, eldest dau. of the 
late W. Fenton, esq., of Spring-grove, Hudders- 
field. 

At Bath, aged 79, Col. C. R. Y. Hodson, late 
of the H.E.I1.C.S. at the Island of St. Helena. 

At Ipswich, aged 40, ‘'homas Jarmain, esq., 
surgeon, formerly of Holbrook, second son of 
the late J. P. Jarmain, esq., late of Brantham. 

At Week, Spreyton, aged 87, J, Battishill, 
esq. 
At Gloucester-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 71, 
Lloyd Salisbury Baxendale, esq. 

At Westergate, near Chichester, aged 94, John 
Bateman, esq., yeoman. 

At Leatherhead, Surrey, aged 75, Anne, wife 
of Wm. Smith, esq. 

At Florence - road, Kennington - park, Cxpt. 
Kidd, late of the 21st Royal North British Fu- 
siliers. 

At his house, Pembridge-place, Bayswater, 
aged 73, George Shore, esq. 

At Brighton, aged 21, Catherine Mary, fourth 
dau. of the late W. Davis, esq.. late of Calcutta. 

At Kelso-terr., Mildinay-park, Stoke Newing- 
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ton, aged 74, John Smith, esq., late of Green- 
hithe, and Austinfriars, Old Broad-st. 

At Brighton, William Reynold Deere Salmon, 
esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at-law, 
M.R.C.S.E., and late of the Royal Worcestershire 
Regt. of Militia, eldest son of William Salmon, 
esq., of Penllyne-court, Glamorganshire, Justice 
of the Peace and Deputy-Lieut. for that county, 
of the family of Sir Thomas Salmon, Knight SS., 
regno Richard I., and John Salmon, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, regno Edward II., a.p. 
1310. 

At his residence, Finchers, near Amersham, 
aged 54, John Furnivall, esq. 

Henry William Sherer, barrister, of the Inner 
Temple, eldest son of the late John Walter 
Sherer, esq., Bengal Civil Service. 

Nov. 27. In London, Capt. Arthur Onslow 
L. Lewis, only surviving son of the late Lieut. R. 
Lewis, R.N., of Brighton, and grandson of the 
late Adm. Sir Richard Onslow, bart., K.G.C.B. 

At the residence of her son-in-law, Mr. Wal- 
ter Hickman, of Red-hall, Broom, Worcester- 
shire, aged 74, Millicent, relict of Joseph Page, 
esq., of Stoke Prior, and late of Walton-hill. 

At the Whitehall, Shrewsbury, Sophia Eliza- 
beth, wife of the Rev. Thomas Bucknall Lloyd, 
and eldest dau. ef the Rev. Percival 8S. Wilkin- 
son, of Mount Oswald, near Durham. 

At Yately, Hants, aged 80, Mr. Dogget, for- 
merly of Davies-st., Berkeley-sq. 

At her residence, Sunbury-villa, Middlesex, 
Elizabeth, relict of John Collingridge, esq., of 
Sunbury, and of Pulteney-st., Bath. 

At Longville-house, Needham Market, aged 
67, Katherine Mary, wife of Dr. Bedingfield. 

Aged 69, Henry Down, esq., third son of the 
late Richard Down, esq., of Haliwick Manor- 
house, Colney-hatch. 

Aged 70, Maria, wife of Sir John Jacob Hans- 
ler, of Westbourne-terr., Hyde-park, and Field- 
place, Horsham. 

At Frampton-park-terrace, Hackney, aged 26, 
Freerick Hibbert, only son of the late Captain 
William L’Eveque, of Bow-road. 

At Homerton-terrace, aged 81, Miss Jane 
Clara Heathfield. 

At the residence of her son, Hertford-st., May- 
fair, aged 72, Dora, relict of G. Babington, esq. 

At Macbiehill, aged 60, Sophia, widow of the 
Rev, John Isaac Beresford, of Macbiehill, Peeble- 
shire, N.B. 

Nov. 28. At Uffington-house, Stamford, the 
Dowager-Countess of Lindsey, widow of Albe- 
marle, 9th Earl of Lindsey, and wife of the Rev. 
P. W. Pegus. Her ladyship was a dau. of the 
late Very Rev. P. C. Layard, D.D., Dean of 
Bristol, and aunt of Dr. A. H. Layard, author 
of ‘* Nineveh and its Remains.” 

Aged 93, Anna Phillippa, eldest dau. of the 
late Rev. Richard Vyvyan, Vicar of Lamerton, 
and Rector of Dolton, Devon. 

_At Balfarg, Helen Carmichael, widow of John 
Fernie, esq., of Durievale. 

At Edinburgh, Hope Scheniman, esq., W.S. 

Aged 45, Daniel Lambert, esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, 
and Banstead, Surrey. 

Aged 79, Delia Maria, relict of Hugh Blaydes, 
esq., of Ranby-hall, Nottingham. 

Aged 64, Thomas Winser, esq., second son of 
the late Edward Winser, esq., of Tenterden. 

At Cheltenham, aged 68, Caroline, wife of the 
Hon. Alexander James, Vice-Adm. of the Red. 

At Lymington,aged 46, Elizabeth Allen, wife 
of Capt. Castle, R.N. 

At Rottingdean, Sussex, aged 35, Elizabeth, 
wife of Commander James B. Willoughby, R.N. 

Miss Elizabeth Goding, only dau. of the late G. 
Cartaret Goding, esq. 

At the Avenue, St. Margaret’s, Isleworth, 
Fanny Joanna, wife of Henry W. Pownall, esq., 
and fourth dau. of the late E. Blount, esq , M.P. 

Nov. 29. Mary, widow of Charles Arkwright, 
esq., of Dunstall-hall, Staffordshire, and dau. of 
the late E. S, Sitwell, esq., of Stainsby-house. 


At the residence of his father, Major-General 
C. C. Pratt, Grosyenor-place, Bath, aged 38, Mr. 
Thomas Pratt. 

At Stanwick, Northamptonshire, aged 60, 
Green Gascoyen, esq. 

At the residence of her mother, Drimna-castle, 
near Dublin, Ellen, widow of Joseph Pollock, 
esq., formerly Judge of the County Courts at 
Liverpool. 

At Beaulieu, Southampton, aged 84, Mary 
Ann, dau. of the late Henry Adams, esq., of 
Bucklers Hard. 

At Clapham-rise, aged 89, Mary, last surviving 
dau. of the late John Bacon, esq., . 

At his residence, Greenstead, Torquay, aged 
44, Thomas Oldfield, esq. 

At Eynsford, aged 68, William Hodsoll, esq., 
late of South Ash, Kent. 

Nov. 30. At Southampton, aged 72, Lady 
Georgiana Catherine Barnes, widow of Michel 
William Barnes, esq., late of Reigate, Surrey, 
and second dau. of George William, 7th Earl of 
Coventry. 

At Ossington, Notts, aged 48, any | Denison, 
esq., brother of the Right Hon. John E. Denison, 
M.P., Speaker of the House of Commons. 

At Uckfield, aged 77, Henry Woodward, esq. 

At Milan, aged 79, the second and only sur- 
viving son of Mozart. 

At Hennock Vicarage, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. Wim. Woolleombe, Vicar of Christow and 
Hennock, and youngest dau. of the late Rear- 
Adm. Robert Carthew Reynolds, of Penair, 
Cornwall. 

Aged 77, Jessie, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late John Lee, esq., formerly of Croydon- 
common, 

At his residence, Cainscross, near Stroud, 
Gloucestershire, aged 79, John Apperley, esq. 

At Wern, aged 77, John Offley Crewe-Read, 
esq., of Wern, Flintshire, and of Llandinam- 
hall, Montgomeryshire, one of her Majesty’s 
Justices of the Peace. 

At her residence in Hill-street, aged 76, the 
Hon. Elizabeth Cust, dau. of the late Lord and 
Lady Brownlow, of Belton-house, Lincolnsbire. 

At Dover, aged 70, Harriet, wife of the Rev. 
Thos. S. Griftinhoofe, Vicar of Arkesden, Essex. 

Sophia, wife of Dr. Sparke, of North-build- 
ings, Finsbury: circus. 

Dec. 1. At Fordington, Dorset, aged 80, Susan, 
widow of Robert Rideout Harvey, esq. 

At the residence of her son, Ipswich, aged 77, 
Charlotte, widow ot Peter Thomas Long, esq. 

At Portsdowne-ter., Kilburn, London, aged 55, 
Eliza, relict of Wm. Willsher, formerly of Albany- 
street, Regent’s-park. 

At Brightwell-pk., Oxfordshire, aged 75, Wm. 
Francis Lounces Stone, esq. 

At Cheshunt, Herts, aged 71, Nathaniel Davis, 
esq., late Treasurer of the Eastern Counties 
Railway. 

At Oakbank, Surbiton-hill, aged 68, Berkeley 
King, esq. 

At Couishall-court, Milton-next-Sittingbourne, 
aged 64, Mary, relict of Mr. James Fullagar, and 
dau. of the late Mr. R. Goord. 

At his residence, Alton-lodge, Richmond, aged 
76, of bronchitis, Richard Taylor, esq., F.S.A., 
F.L.S., &c., of Red Lion-court, Fleet-st., printer, 
and for 35 years Common Councilman for the 
Ward of Farringdon Without. 

At Torquay, George Holgate Foster, esq., of 
the Holme, Regent’s-park. 

At Albion-villas, Foikestone, Ernest Victor, son 
of A. N. de Pothonier, esq., of Rhoda-villa, St. 
John’s Wood, Lon‘ion. 

At Dover, Miss Browne, dau. of the late John 
Brow:e, esq, of Kennington, and St. Maury 
Church, Devon. 

At Loughborough, aged 62, John Hen. Eddowes, 
Surgeon. 

At Vivian-ter., Chelsea, of bronchitis, aged 75, 
Miss Sarah James, sister of Gen. C. B. James, 
E.1.C. 
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At Monmouth, Isabella Rebecca, eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Charles Chauncy, Vicar of St. Paul’s, 
Walden, Herts. 

Dec. 2. Stephen Towsey, esq., of Nottingham- 
place, Commercial-road, London. 

At Eazlescarnic, Haddington, aged 78, the 
Hon. Charles Francis Stuart, youngest and last 
surviving son of Alexander, tenth Lord Blantyre. 

At Hastings. the Hon. Lady Butler, widow of 
the late Hon. Sir Edward Butler. 

At Wilton-crescent, London, the Hon. Mrs. 
Colville, widow of Andrew Colville, esq., of Oebil- 
tree and Crombie. 

At East Barkwith, Lincolnshire, Mr. J. Burton. 
The deceased was born on the 25th of June, 1760, 
and thus lived in the reigns of George II., III., 
IV., William IV., and Victoria. For seventy-five 
yeurs he was tenant of the glebe farm under six 
successive rectors of East Burkwith. 

At his house in Bedford-pl., Camden-hill, Ken- 
sing.on, aged 27, Robert Howlett, eldest son of 
the Rev. R. Howlett, of Longham, Norfolk. He 
was well known by his successful applications of 
photography. 

In Queen-st., Dreitwich, greatly respected, 
Edw. Smith, esq., for many years an active magis- 
trate and alderman of that borough. 

At the Grove, Bishop’s Stoke, Hants, aged 24, 
Lucy Maria ''wynam, dau. of Frederick Twy- 
nam, esq., late H.E.I.C.S. é 

At St. Mary Church, aged 47, Maria, wife of 
Henry Appleton, esq., surgeon, of St. Mary 
Church 

Aged 62, Charles Bailey, esq., of Stratford-pl., 
London, and Lee Abbey, Lynton, North Devon, 
many yeurs the confidential steward of several 
of the nobility, and third son of the late Mr. 
Ci: rles Bailey, of Nynehead, Somerset. 

At Alton, Hampshire, aged 34, Eliza Emma, 
wife of the Rev. A. Schuyler Sutton. 

At Windlesham, aged 80, Sarah, widow of 
Richard Jackson, esq. 

At Brighton, Elizabeth Mary Anne, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. Maleolm MacGregor, 5th Fusiliers, 
and eldest dau. of the late Col. Mair, Deputy 
Governor of Fort George, N.B. 

At Brighton, Louisa Matilda, eldest dau. of the 
lat: Col. Wm. St. Clair, formerly of the 25th 
Royal Borderer Regt. 

At Streatham, aged 74, John Nicholls Shelley, 
formerly of Epsom, Surrey, Surgeon to her 
Majrsty’s Forces. 

At Park-village-west, N.W., aged 70, George 
Macirone, late of the Stock Exchange, and last 
surviving son of the late Pietro Augusto Macirone. 

At his residence, Park-pl., Camberwell-grove, 
aged 78, Samuel Fearn, esq., for more than fifty- 
five years of the Phoenix Fire-office. 

At Montrose, Geo. Smart, esq., of Cairnbank. 

Dec. 3. At Weston-hall, Staffordshire, Lady 
Lucy Bridgeman, dau. of the Earl of Bradford, 
from the effects of the severe burns she received 
in endeavouring to extinguish the burning clo: hes 
of her unfortunate sister, Lady Charlotte Bridge- 
man, who, it will be recollected by our readers, 
died on the 26th ult. from the fearful injuries 
sustained by her dress igniting accidentally in the 
drawing-room at Weston-hall. A deep gloom 
has been cast over this noble family by the dis- 
tressing calamity. Her ladyship was eldest sur- 
viving dau. of the Earl of Bradford, and was 
born on the 13th October, 1826. 

At her residence, Clapham-ris*, aged 66, Mary, 
relict of the late Valentine Mantz Close, esq., of 
Bos on, Lincolnshire. 

At his cottage residence in Spring-gardens, 
Windsor, Mr. Charles Alder, who, during the 
present reign, and whose father during the reigns 
of George III., IV., and William IV., had been 
employed at Windsor Castle as hair-dresser, &c., 
to the Royal es'ablishment. He put a period to 
his existence by placing the muzzle of a horse 
pistol loaded with bali to his breast and shooting 
himself through the heart. 

At Edinburgh, Margaret Anne Mary, aged 


11 weeks, infant dau.; and in London, on the 
1lth inst., aged 18 months, Walter Michael, the 
second child and only son, of James Robert Hope 
Scott, esq., Q.C. 

At the Abbeylands, Weston-on-Trent, Stafford- 
shire, aged 77, John Reynolds, esq. 

At Kirkforthar-house, Fifeshire, Geo. Johnston 
Lindsay, esq., of Kedlock and Kirkforthar. 

At Brighton, aged 80, Thos. Hawkes, esq., late 
of Himley, Staffordshire. 

At Lakenham, near Norwich, aged 79, Thos. 
Palgrave, esq. 

At his residence, Wilton, Ross, Herefordshire, 
Charies Biss, esq. 

At Lambeth, Honoria, wife of the Rev. John 
Wright. 

At Florence, Italy, aged 31, Samuel Waistell, 
youngest son of Joseph Jopling, esq., architect. 

Susanna, wife of James Richardson, esq., of 
Vernon-terrace, Brighton. 

At his residence, Victoria-road, Clapham-com- 
mon, aged 41, John Francis Matthews, esq. 

At Fitzroy-ter., Regent’s-park, aged 70, Col. 
Edw. Biddulph, C.B., late of the Bengal Horse 
Artillery. 

At Portobello, N.B., aged 64, Susannah, third 
dau. of the late Thomas Manson, esq. 

At Vincent-ter., Islington, aged 34, Thomas 
Barlow, esq., late of Wellington, New Zealand. 

David Ritchie, esq., Huntingtower, Perthsh. 

Dec. 4. At Torquay, aged 65, John Bowen 
Gumbleton, esq., of Fort William, co. Waterford. 

At Kelvedon, the wife of F. Miller, esq., and 
only child of the Rev. E. Davis, Rector of Dor- 
chester All Saints. 

At Dublin, Major E. J. Priestley, K.H., for- 
merly of the 25tn Regt., and late Deputy In- 
8, ector-Gen,. of Constabulary in Ireland. 

At Barnsley-park, Gloucestershire, aged 73, 
Sir James Musgrave, bart. 

At the Gravel, Coggeshall, aged 69, Mary 
Johnson, widow of Richard Townsend, esq. 

At Hampden-house, Bucks, aged 62, Donald 
Cameron, of Lochiel. 

At his residence, Belle-vue, Hampstead, Mid- 
dlesex, aged 82, David Taylor, esq. 

At Canaan, near Edinburgh, aged 84, Alex. 
James Adie, esq. 

At Wyvol’s-court, Swallowfield, aged 62, Rosa- 
lind Elizabeth, wife of George Norton, esq., late 
Advocate-Gen. of Madras. 

At Kensington Palace-gardens, aged 43, Eliza 
Flint, wife of George Moore, esq. 

At Newmarket-ter., Cambridge-heath, aged 44, 
Mark David Walsh, esq. 

Aged 58, John McClure, esq., of Manchester. 

At Minehead, Somerset, aged 11, William 
Henry, eldest son of the Rev. W. Burdett, Vicar 
of North Molton, Devon. 

At Kaye-hill-house, Hockley, Birmingham, 
Felicia Catherine, wife of Mr. Edward D. Wilmot, 
and fifth dau. of W. Freeman, esq., of Twicken- 
ham, formerly of Norwich. 

At Doddington Parsonage, aged 82, Dorothy, 
widow of Patrick Dickson, esq., formerly of White- 
cross, Ber wickshire, and of Berwick-upon-T weed. 

Dec. 5. At Middleton-pk., near Bicester, aged 
34, the lady Cie nen'ina Villiers, eldest surviving 
dau. of the Earl and Countess of Jersey. Her 
ladysnip had been indisposed for seve: al weeks, 
her illness originating in a slight attack of ague, 
when a low tever superveved. Lady Clementina 
Augusta Wellington Villiers was born in May, 
1824; the late illustrious Duke of Wellington 
acted as sponsor at her baptism. The Earl 
and Countess of Westmoreland, Viscountess Pon- 
sonby, Lady William Russell, Viscount and 
Viscountess Villiers, Lady Sarah Bayley, the 
Duchess of Richmond, the Marquis of Anglesey, 
Colonel the Hon. Frederick and Lady Elizabeth 
Villiers, and numerous other families of rank, are 
placed in mourning by the demise of her ladyship. 

At York, aged 53, Caroline, widow of Capt. 
Patton, 12th Koyal Lancers, and of Devonshaw, 
Perthshire. 
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At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Caroline, wife of Geo. 
Wade, esq., H.M.’s Commissioner, Seychelles 
Islands, and grand-dau. of the late Lord Mac- 
donald. 

At Dublin, Theophila Twesden, wife of Douglas 
Sandeman, esq., Bengal Marine. 

At Clayton, Cupar-Fife, Elizabeth Cunning- 
ham Pagan, wife W. Haig, esq., Lieut. Fife 
Artillery. 

At Beech-house, Rochdale, Julia, third dau. of 
John Butterworth, esq. 

At his residence, Woodhouse, Dulwich, aged 
49, James Budd, ~~ 

Richard Sceats, chemist, Walcot. 

Aged 45, Joseph Unwin Harwood, solicitor, of 
Clement’s-lane, Lombard-st., and Champion- 
ter., Denmark-hill. 

At Lower Belgrave-st., Eaton-sq., Harriet 
Sarah, widow of James Shepley, esq., R.N., and 
only child of the late Rev. Henry Ward, Rector 
of Havering-atte-Bower, Essex. 

At Rastrick, Yorkshire, aged 51, Jane, wife 
of Joseph Travis Clay. 

At the house of her son, Ovington-sq., Bromp- 
ton, Anne, widow of Richard Baker, esq., of 
West Malling, and Brighton. 

At his residence, South Vi'la, Albion-road, 
Stoke-Newington,-aged 73, J. Huxtable, esq. 

At his resi.ence, Sutherland-pl., Westbourne- 
grove North, Bayswater, W., aged 74, William 
Leader, esq. 

At Witney, aged 85, Elizabeth Sophia, relict of 
Robert Wharton Myddleton, esq., of Gringle-pk., 
Yorkshire, and Old-park, Durham. 

Dec. 6. At Oakley-hall, Northamptonshire, 
aged 67, Sir Arthur De Capell Brooke, bart. The 
deceased wis born in Bolton-st., May-fair, in 
1791, and married, in 1851, the relict of J. J. Eyre, 
esq., of Endcliffe, near Sheffield. He was edu- 
cated at Magdalen College, Oxford, where he 
took his degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1810, but 
his name does not appear in the honour list. In 
the same year he entered the army. In 1846 he 
became a Major. The first baronet, Sir Richard 
Brooke Supple, assumed the name of Brooke, in 
accordance with his uncle’s will, and adopted the 
name of De Capell, in lieu of Supple, by royal 
license. The deceased baronet is succeeded in 
his titles and estates by his brother William, 
who was born in 1801, and married, in 1820, a 
daughter of Lord Sondes. 

In York-rd., Brighton, aged 51, J. F. Abington, 


esq. 

At Hastings, aged 78, Anne, widow of Edward 
Hussey, esq., of Scotney-cuastle, Sussex. 

At Liverpool, Charles Henry, second son of the 
late Robert Nicholls, esq., surgeon, Ruthin, and 
for many years Coroner for Denbighshire. 

At Park-cottage, Denbigh, aged 86, Mrs. Ann 
Campbell Steuart, relict of Foorest Dewar, esq. 

At Brighton, Clara Domett, widow of William 
Guest Bird, esq., of Lichfield. 

At his residence, Shottindane-house, near 
Margate, aged 83, Mr. James Jolly. He was for- 
merly proprietor of the French Bazaar, Margate, 
and was much respected. 

At his residence, Hatherley-court, Cheltenham, 
aged 71, J. Webster, esq., a magistrate and 
deputy-lieutenant for the county of Gloucester. 

At Chester, aged 43, Mary Louisa, wife of the 
Rev. James M. Kilner, and eidest dau. of tne late 
T. C. Scott, esq., of Shadingtield-hall, Suffolk. 

At Hagley, Worcestershire, aged 78, Thomas 
Homer, esq 

At Burton-crescent, Frances Hoslen Howard, 
Wife of Thomas Stone, esq. 

Eliza, wife of the Rev. R. C. Vaughan, Poplar. 

At Torquay, aged 28, John R. Collier, esq., A.M. 
Trin. Coll., Cantab., barrister-at-law, Lincoln’s- 
inn, youngest surviving son of Ch. Collier, M.D., 
Fitzroy-square. 

At Thornhills, Maidstone, aged 41, Mary, wife 
of Richard Elliston Phillips Balston, esq. 

Dec.7. At Warmwell-huuse, Dorchester, aged 
80, Judith Leetitia, relict of Thos. Billet, esq. 


At Tulse-hill, Surrey, aged 63, C. W. Love- 
grove, esq. 

At Winchester, aged 16, George, only son of 
the late Rev. Thomas Stevenson. 

At his residence, Marylebone-road, London, 
aged 49, Wm. Evans, esq., Associate Member of 
the Old Society of Painters in Water-co‘ours. 

At Richmond, Surrey, aged 34, Mr. Frederick 
Furze, second son of T. Furze, esq. 

At Kensington, aged 83, Wm. Hayward, esq., 
Deputy Commissary-General. 

At her residence, Doyle-road, Guernsey, aged 
79, Elizabeth, relict of Lieut.-Col. Henry Nixon, 
44th Regt. 

At Malpas, Cheshire, aged 42, W. Large, esq. 

At her residence, Stoke Devonport, Lucy, widow 
of the Rev. Wm. Munton, Rector of Priston and 
Dunkerton, Somerset, and dau. of the late Wm. 
Darnell, esq., of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

At St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, aged 87, Mr. Jas. 


Raine. 

Aged 64, Charlotte, wife of John Tattersall, of 
Ealing. 

At Ampthill-place, Brixton, aged 62, Mrs. L. 
Madelina Skekel, widow of Rear-Admiral John 
Skekel. 

Dec. 8. At Stretton-hall, in consequence of a 
fall from his horse whilst hunting with Sir W. 
W. Wynn’s hounds, aged 63, Col. Henry Ellis 
Boates, of Rose-hill, Denbighshire, late of the 
Horse Guards Blue. The deceased gentleman 
was at the buttle of Waterloo, and had for years 
been a prominent member of the Wynnstay 
hunt. His wife and daughter reached Stretton 
about the time of the Colonel’s death. 

At Welton Garth, near Hull, aged 71, John 
Smith, esq., one of H.M.’s Justices of the Peace 
for the East Riding. 

At Dagnall’s-park, Croydon-common, aged 62, 
James Rudge, esq. 

At Swinton-st., Gray’s-inn-road, Thomas, son 
of the late Jeremiah Howard, esq., of Northfleet. 

At Cowes, aged 62, George B. Hoffmeister, 
esq., Commander R.N. 

At Gothenburgh, suddenly, aged 41, Charles 
Peter Dickson, esq., son of the late James Dick- 
son, esq. 

At Brunswick-house, Southampton, aged 72, 
Mary, relict of John Elierker Boulcott, esq., of 
Ewell, Surrey. 

At Buckingham, aged 81, Elizabeth, widow of 
the late Richard Cole, esq., solicitor, Odiham, 
Hants. 

At Blackheath, aged 20, Marian, only dau. of 
Major W. Marvin, R.A. 

At Acacia-villa, Ladbroke-road, Notting-hill, 
aged 44, Ann, wife of John Reeves. 

At Cambridge -terrace, Hyde-park, Anne, 
widow of the late John Jeudwine, esq. 

Dec.9. At Brighton, aged 76, Louisa, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Henry du Cane, Vicar of 
Coggeshall, Essex, and one of the descendants, 
maternally, of Oliver Cromwell. 

At Portland-place, aged 61, Elizabeth, wife of 
John Hill, esq., and sister of Sir James Duke, 
bart., M.P. 

At the residence of his nephew, Sir John R. 
Blois, bart., Cockfield-hall, Suffolk, John George 
Barrett; esq., eldest son of the late Rev. John 
Barrett. Rector of Inniskeel, co. Donegal. 

At St. Aubyn-st., Devonport, aged 85, Elizabeth 
Lower, relict of Mr. Nicholas Gedye, of Tremad- 
dock, Cornwall, and the great grand-dau. of Sir 
William Lower, of St. Wennow, Cornwall. 

Anne, second dau. of Major Bower, High- 
grove, Cheadle, Cheshire. 

At Alfred-place, Beaford-square, aged 17, 
Caroline, third dau. of Frederic Brown, esq. 

In Commercial-road, Landport, Portsea, ag. d 
24, Frederick Augustus ! almer, esq., surgeon. 

At Chart-place, near Maidstone, aged 75, 
Eleanor Catherine, eldest dau. of the late Rev. 
James Edward Gambier, Rector of Langley, 
Kent, and St. Mary-le-Strand. 

At Sion-place, Clifton, Gloucestershire, aged 
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20, Wilfrid Morley, eldest son of James Lovell, 
esq., formerly of Clifton. 

At Ventnor, aged 32, Robert Wilson, esq., of 
K ng’s-road, Becifor.!-row, and Camden-square. 

At the Monse, Meigle, Perthshire Isabella, 
Stewart Mitchell, wife of the Rev. John Nicoll. 

At Gothenburg, aged 76, Robert Dickson, esq. 

At her residence, Woodlands, Southampton, 
aged 82, Sarah, sister to the late Sir R. Westma- 
cott, and Mrs. Guise, of Newcastle. 

Dec.10. At his cottage, North-hill, Plymouth, 
aged 81, Ambrose Bowden Johns. He was born 
at Plymouth, and served his apprenticeship 
with Haydon, the bookseller, and father of the 
artist. 

At Winchester, aged 60, Johanna Maria, 
widow of the Rev. Henry Harvey, Vicar of Ol- 
veston, Gloucestershire, and canon of Bristol. 

At Eling, near Southampton, aged 65, John 
Foster, esq. 

At Uppingham-hall, of low fever, aged 15, 
John Francis, eldest child of Capt. John Rooper, 
late of the 3rd Royal Lancashire Militia, and 
formerly of the Rifle Brigade. 

At North Benfleet, Essex, Susan, wife of the 
Rev. Charles G. Owen, Curate of that parish. 

At Hastings, aged 83, Anne Moore, widow of 
the late W. B. Wallis, esq. 

At Wavertree, near Liverpool, Mary Jane, 
wife of Edward von Dadelszen, esq. 

Aged 74, Capt. John Hall, I.N. 

At Broughton Giffard, Wilts, aged 37, Susan, 
wife of Mr. R. Cogswell, of 244, Strand. 

At his residence, St. Anne’s-st., Salisbury, aged 
70, James Cobb, esq. 

Dec. \1. In Canterbury, aged 69, John Wal- 
ker, late H.M.’s Storekeeper War D: partment, 
Chester-castle, and for 24 years previously at 
Nassau, Bahamas. 

At Cunnoquhie-house, William Lindesay Pa- 
terson, esq , of Cunnoquhie. 

At King’s Lynn, aged 79, Eliza, relict of the 
Rev. J. Bransby. 

At Abercromby-place, Edinburgh, Robert Ain- 
slie, esq., W.S. 

At High Ashurst, aged 4, Edward Victor Em- 
manucl, third son of Sir Henry and Lady Mug- 
geridge. 

At Sotterly-park, Suffolk, aged 94, Mrs. Barne, 
widow of Col. Barne, of Sotterley and Dunwick. 

At Brighton, aged 82, Terrick Haultain, esq., 
of the Lodge, Portslade, Sussex, late Deputy 
Paymaster Gen., Horse-Guards. 

At Claremont-house, Shrewsbury, aged 75, 
William Richard Stokes, esq. 

At Woodford, aged 95, Edward Kent, son of 
the late Henry Kent, of Innes-hall, Berkshire. 

Aged 60, Isabella, wife of William Moss, esq., 
Old Palace, Lincoln, formerly of Stoke Newington 
and Serjeant’s-inn, Fleet st. 

At her residence, Ridgway, Pembrokeshire, 
aged 89, Mrs. Foley, relict of John H. Foley, esq. 

At Daybrook, near Nottingham, aged 59, Sam. 
Hollins, esq.* 

At Penton-place, Pentonville, aged 88, James 
Ansted, esq. 

Dec. 12. At Gloucester-pl., Portman-sq., aged 
21, Lieut. Henry A. Shaw, 3rd Regt. Bengal 
Europeans. , 

At Curzon-st., Mayfair, aged 79, Major-Gen. 
Turnor. 

At Cheltenham, aged 79, J. Warde, esq., of 
Dedham, Essex. 

Aged 82, Mr. John Wager, of the Great House, 
Prittlewell. 

At Hartfor:!-beach, Cheshire, aged 24, Laura 
Anne, wife of T. H. Marshall, esq., and third 
dau. of the Rev. Martin Stapylton, of Barlbo- 
rough, Derbyshire. 

Aged 39, John Pell Dainty, esq., of Lodding- 
ton-h ill, Northamp’onshire. 

At Broadlands, Isle of Wight, aged 53, Sarah, 
wife of W. A. D. Nunn, esq. 

At his residence, Landsd»own-villa, Milbrook, 
Southampton, aged 48, Capt. F. W. Austen, 


R.N., eldest son of Admiral Sir F. W. Austen, 
K.C.B. 


At Lower Belgrave-st., Harriett Sarah, widow 
of Capt. Shipley, R.N., and dau. of the Rey, 
Henry Ward. 

At his brother’s house, Norfolk-crescent, Major 
George Rowcroft Budd, late 3rd Bengal Cavalry, 

Aged 47, Mary, relict of Samuel Shuttleworth, 
esq., of Gray’s-inn and Wood-green, Tottenham, 

At Southgate, near London, aged 76, Mary 
Manley, widow of the Rev. John Clarke, for- 
merly Vicar of Weston-upon-Trent, and Head 
Master of Rugeley Grammar-School. 

Dec. 13. At Bridge-st., Wick, aged 37, Wm. 
Smellie, esq., M.D. 

At his residence, St. James’s-crescent, Win- 
chester, aged 88, William Page, esq., for many 
years an acting magistrate for the co. of Hants. 

At Anstruther Wester, the wife of Capt. Morris, 

At Brighton, William Wyatt Wynne, esq., 
Secretary to the British Gaslight Company. 

At Barley, near Exeter, aged 60, Montague 
Baker Bere, esq., of Morebath, Devonshire, 
H.M.’s Commissioner of Bankrupts for the Exeter 
District, and formerly one of the Commissioners 
for the Leeds District. 

At Cricksea-lodge, Burnham, Essex, aged 42, 
Sarah Elizabeth, wife of Williom Elphick, esq., 
formerly of Steyning, Sussex. 

At Neithrop-house, Banbury, aged 33, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Mr. W. Potts, jun. 

Aged 38, Gifford Sleap, esq., of Lloyd’s. 

Of apoplexy, aged 41, Thomas Robert Hindson, 
of Charles-st., Grosvenor-sq. 

Dec. 14. At Berwick-upon-Tweed, aged 50, 
Samuel Forsyth Edgar, M.D. 

At the Palace, Peterborough, aged 69, Mari- 
anne Davys, wife of the Bishop of Peterborough. 

At Torquay, aged 24, W. Wyndham Neville, 
youngest son of the late Dean of Windsor, and 
Lady Charlotte Neville-Grenville. 

At Lee-park, Lee, Kent, aged 67, Robert C. 
Tomlinson, Commander R.N. 

At his residence, Regent-st., London, aged 84, 
John Matson, esq. 

At Prescott, Lancashire, Richard Willis, esq., 
of Haisnead. 

At Rahane, Roseneath, Scotland, Amelia, wife 
of James Warden, esq., and youngest dau. 
of the late V. Wanostrocht, LL.D., Camberwell, 
Surrey. 

At the residence of her cousin, Norland-sq., 
Notting-hill, aged 52, Frederica Harriet, wife of 
George Dennistoun Scott, esq., of Lovell-hill, 
Winkfield, Berks. 

At Hasketon, Suffolk, Anne, dau. of Edmund 
Jenney, esq., of Bredfield and Hasketon. 

At Gower-st., Bedford-sq., aged 28, Leopold 
Ladenburgh, esq., from Mannheim. 

At John’s-terrace, East India-road, aged 69, 
J. Dixon, esq., late of the 4th Light Dragoons, 
one of the earliest appointed Superintendents 
of the Metropolitan Police, and 16 years Principal 
of Police to the East and West India Docks. 

Dec. 15. At the residence of his son, John 
Wightman, esq., of York, surgeon, aged 92, 
William Wightman, esq., B.A. Oxon. 

At Harringay-villas, Green-lanes, Tottenham, 
Fanny Eliza Catherine, wife of Henry Oakley, 
esq., and dau. of the late Frederick Francis 
Thompson, esq., H.E.1.C.8. 

At his daughter’s residence, Kensington-sq., 
aged 81, William Allt. 

At Gore-st., Moukton, Isle of Thanet, aged 86, 
Henry Collard. 

At Laura-terr., Campbell-road, Bow, aged 24, 
John, third son of William Ritchie, Stainsby- 
road, Ea-t India-road. 

At Bath, aged 25, Charles Alexander Harries, 
surgeon, second son of Mr. C. A. Harries, of 
Walcot-parade, in that city. 

At Midford, near Bath, Eliza, wife of Capt. 
George Dobson, R.N. 

Dec. 16. At Mitton Parsonage, Stourport, 
aged 39, Harriet Eliza, wife of the Rev. Stephen 
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Richard Waller, M.A., Incumbent of Lower 
Mitton, and eldest dau. of Thomas Simcox Lea, 
esq., of Astley-hall, Worcestershire. 

At Portsmouth, aged 39, Joseph Swayne, esq., 
late of Newnham, Gloucestershire. 

At Hill-house, Pulatine-st., South Shields, aged 
2%, Henry Wright, second son of the late Thos. 
Forsyth, esq., of the same place. 

At Tottenham, aged 82, John Cock, esq. 

At Egerton-lodge, Melton Mowbray, the 
Countess of Wilton. The deceased lady had been 
for some time a liitle indisposed, but fatal results 
were not anticipated until shortly before her 
death. The late Countess was very highly es- 
teemed at Melton, both in arist»cratic circles 
and among the poor, to whom she was endeared 
by her active charity. The deceased lady was 
the youngest (and only survivor) of the three 
children of Edward, 12th Earl of Derby, by his 
second countess (Miss Eliza Farren, the cele- 
brated actress). Her Ladyship (Lady Mary 
Margaret Stanley) was born on the 23rd of 
March, 1801, so that she was in the 58th year of 
her age. She was married to the Earl of Wilton 
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on the 29th of November, 1821, and her ladyship 
leaves two sons and three daughters. The pre- 
sent Earl of Derby (the 14th Earl) stands in the 
relation of half-nephew to her ladyship, and 
(being born on the 29th of March, 1799) is two 
years older than his half-aunt.—Manchester 
Guardian. 

At Duffield, near Derby, aged 76, John Balguy, 
esq., Q.C., Commissioner of the Birmingham 
District Court of Ban:.ruptey, Recorder of Derby, 
and for more than 20 years Chairman of the 
Quarter Sessions for the county of Derby. 

Dec. A. At Clarges-st., Piccadilly, aged 78, 
Elizabeth, relict of Christopher Cooke, esq., late 
East-eud-house, Alresford, Hants. 

At Treforgan, near Cardigan, aged 81, Maria 
Washington, relict of the late Rear-Admiral 
W. Parry, C.B., G.C.S.S., of Noyadd, Trefawr. 

Dec. 21. After a painful illness of nearly three 
years’ duration, Henry Witham, esq., of Gower- 
st., Bedford-sq., and of Lincoln’s Inn, barrister- 
at-law, J.P. for the county of Middlesex, and for 
16 years Deputy Assistant-Judge of the Clerken- 
well and Westminister Court of Quarter Sessions. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 
(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 














Deaths Registered. Births Registered. 

nisl sS|~7Sl eG lz ry = a g , 

Week ending |3 5 5) , | & = ip g5&l 3 & = 3 
Nov. 27 . 925 230 259 323 | 62 | 1802 840 921 | 1761 
Dec. 4. 905 204. 236 315 | 78 | 1738 898 865 | 1763 
” i: 826 187 219 252 | 47 | 1531 955 850 | 1805 
” 18. 792 165 204 | 224) 57 | 1442 890 | 880 | 1770 
































Average ) Wheat. Barley. 
of Six e 4d. s d. Ss. 
Weeks. 41 7 35 3 





Dec. 11. 


PRICE OF CORN. 

Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
d. s. d. s. d. s. d. 
22 11 31 11 42 7 44 7 


a ta 41 0 | 35 1 | 2210 | 32 6 | 41 8 | 43 8 








PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, Dec. 20. 
Hay, 32. Os. to 4. 6s.—Straw, 11. 5s. to 17. 10s.—Clover, 31. 3s. to 51. 5s. 


NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Beef 4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. 
Mutton 3s. 8d. to 5s. Od. 
Veal 8s. 6d. to 5s. Od. 


Pork 3s. Od. to 4s. Od. 


Lamb 





Head of Cattle at Market, Dec. 13. 





MR ok cusukictsansncacpassaaiawuesen 6,424 
oa ee 23,200 
EE ciccctasess 115 
WE: ssinsavesesassacnsecadcsesetneeds ‘ 350 


COAL-MARKET, Dec. 20. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 15s. 3d. to 21s, Od. Other sorts, 12s. 6d. to 15s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 53s. 6d. Petersburgh Y. C., 50s. 6d. 


WOOL, Down Tegs, per lb., 19d. to 20d. Leicester Fleeces, 17d. to 184d. 
Combing Skins, 13d. to 17d. 
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From November 24 to December 23, inclusive. 





Thermometer. |Barom. Thermometer. |Barom. 
. [AS bo 44 bo : 
; Weather. 


Day of 
Month. 
11 o’clock 

Night. 


$ 2° Weather. 
A 











in. pts. 
30. 18}|cloudy 
30. 19 [do. 
23 29. 96)/do. rain 

28. 98}rain 29. 84lldo. do. 
29. 09/\cloudy, rain 29. 77)rain 
29. 15) rain 30. 10)/do. cloudy 
29. 23) cldy. fair, rain 2 | 30. 14//do. do. 

q 67, rain 30. 07||cloudy 

. 64) fair é 29. 87|/do. 

; 80) rain, constant - 5 |29. 48)/fair, rain 
29. 89) fair, cloudy 29. 48/irain, cloudy 

" 01) do. foggy 29. 59 jfair 

. 19ifoggy 29. 60)|rain 


; 14/do. y 29. 61 ido. cloudy 
. 17)/do. cloudy 29. 7 


i 


in. pts.| 
29. 89/|cloudy, sleet 
29. 38) do. rain 

29. 23/icloudy 


ee 
Roos 


i 
I) 
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DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New | , . 
4 arg j keg 3 per Bank India Ex. Bills. Ex. Bonds 
Consols. | Reduced. | Cent. | Stock. Stock. £1,000. TA. £1,000. 








98} 96% 96% 226 2263 39 pm. 1004 


97 97 37 pm. | 








97 96% 2254 |————| 40pm. | 11 pm. 
963 965 2244 |———-| 40pm. /—~——_— 
963 96} 2254 2273 40 pm. 10 pm. 
963 96% 224 228 0pm, |———— 
96% 96% 2254 2264 37 pm. | 11 pm. | 
963 96% 2244 228 39 pm. | 13 pm. 
96% 40 pm. 11 pm. 
96 |————| shut | 14 pm. 
962 37 pm. 
963 226 34 pm. 
963 226 |————| 34pm. | 11 pm. 
97 =| 224 |—————] 34pm. | 14 pm. 
97} 37 pm. | 14pm. 
St | SA he] FF om. 14 pm. 
97t | 226 14 pm. 
Se | Si LH... .| SF pm. 15 pm. 
973 + |————|—_——-|_ 36 pm. | 15 pm. 
974 2253 |———_|_ 38 pm. 14 pm. 
97% 2253 |————__|_ 36 pm. 
97% 39 pm. 16 pm. 
973 974 7 |< 15 pm. 
975 96} yy ee Ey et ot 
974 97% 36 pm. | 15 pm. 
974 974 25} | 230 36 pm. | 16 pm. 
974 | 97% 253 | 227 | 36pm. 


PRINTED BY MESSRS, JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER. 
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Old Doctor Jacob Townsend’s American Sarsaparilla. 
HE Sarsaparilla Pills and All-healing Ointment. The world-wide celebrity 


of these medicines, and their superiority over all other preparations of Sarsaparilla, is con- 
firmed by the testimony of thousands who are deriving the greatest benefit from their use. In 
all irregularities of the system—facial eruptions, cutaneous disorders, and all complaints aris- 
ing from a vitiated condition of the blood—these medicines afford an immediate relief, and re- 
store health to the constitution. Wholesale and Retail Warehouse, 248, Strand, London, 
J. J. Houmay and Co., sole proprietors.—To be had of all dealers in genuine patent medicines 


in town and country. 
CAUTION.—Beware of spurious imitations. 


- MEASAM’S MEDICATED CREAM. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 
ERSONS afflicted with Rheumatism, Gout, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Pains in 


the Limbs, Ringworm, Burns, Scalds, Stings of Insects, Corns, Wounds, and all external 
diseases of the Skin, will] find certain and immediate relief from using this valuable curative, 
the properties of which are truly surprising; and not being of a greasy compound, is as 
pleasant in its use as Eau de Cologne. Read Testimonials, to be had gratis. 


Measam’s Health Restorative and Regulating Pills, 
OR the cure of Bilious Complaints, Colic, Headache, Female Ailments, 


Liver Diseases, and all inward disorders brought on by the derangement of the Stomach 
and Digestive Organs, and restoring the general health and constitution to a tone and 
vigour unsurpassed. They are warranted free from mercury or any other mineral, but are 
purely vegetable in their composition ; and, being prepared under the sanction of the highest 
medical authority of the land, are most strongly recommended by all who have tested 
their efficacy. 

Sole Manufacturer and Proprietor (L. W1ip, successor to) MEAsAm and Co., 13, Cathe- 
rine-street, Strand, London, W.C., by whom they are sold wholesale and retail, in pots and 
boxes, at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.; also retail by Medicine Vendors throughout the 
kingdom. 








RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA... The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
cirenlar may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. Postage, Is. 8d. 

Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadiily. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
Rent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, Londcn. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





IMPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD-STREET, LONDON. 
INSTITUTED 1820. 


Directors. 
MARTIN TUCKER SMITH, Esq., M.P., Chairman. 
GEORGE WILLIAM COTTAM, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 

THOMAS GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq. | GEORGE HIBBERT, Esq. 
JAMES C. C. BELL, Esq. SAMUEL HIBBERT, Esq. 
JAMES BRAND, Esq. THOMAS N. HUNT, Esq. 
CHARLES CAVE, Esq. JAMES GORDON MURDOCH, Esq. 
GEORGE HENRY CUTLER, Esq. FREDERICK PATTISON, Esq. 
HENRY DAVIDSON, Esq. WILLIAM R. ROBINSON, Esq. 
GEORGE FIELD, Esq. NEWMAN SMITH, Esq. 

SECURITY.—The existing liabilities of the Company do not exceed £3,000,000. The 
Investments are nearly £1,000,000, in addition to upwards of £600,000 for which the Share- 
holders are responsible; and the income is about £120,000 per annum. 

PROFITS.—Four-fifths, or Eighty per cent. of the profits, are assigned to Policies every 
fifth year. The next appropriation will be made in 1861, and persons who now effect In- 
surances will participate rateably. 

BONUS.—The additions to Policies have been from £1 10s. to £63 16s. per cent. on the 
original sums insured. 

CLAIMS.—Upwarils of £1,250,000 has been paid to claimants under policies. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the Chief Office, as above; at the Branch Office, 
16, Pall-Mall, London; or to any of the Agents throughout the kingdom. 

SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 
COUGH OR COLD is the original cause of three-fourths of the diseases 
peculiar to this climate, and the foundation of all Pulmonary Disorders. The most 
efficacious and agreeable remedy is KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES, which, taken 
on the first symptoms, at once alleviates and soothes the respiratory organs, and avoids re- 
course to more powerful remedies. 

Prepared and Sold in Boxes, Is. 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s, 6d., and 10s. 6d. each, by 
Tuomas Keatino, Chemist, &c., 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. Retail by all 
Druggists. 

N.B.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the words “ KEaATING’s 
Coucn LozenGes” are engraven on the Government Stamp of eaeh Box, without which 
none ate genuine. 








\ EATING'S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, perfectly 
pure, nearly tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, having been analyzed, 
reported on, and recommended by Professors TayLor and Tuomson, of Guy’s and 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. Pererra, say, that “The finest 
oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this will be found to possess 
in a high degree. Half-pints 1s. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d., and Five-pint Bottles 


10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 
79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Rheumatism, Chilblains, &c. 


OLES’S ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea-weed, is daily 
increasing in celebrity as a remedy for Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, as well 
as for Spinal Affections, Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, &Xc. 
It is also AN ADMIRABLE APPLICATION FoR CHILBLAINS. 
IMPORTANT TESTIMONIAL. 

‘* Lady Elizabeth Tufton presents her compliments to Mr. Coles, and is able to testify to © 
the great benefit which Mr. Coles’s ALGA MARINA has been to the bearer, William 
Sioman; he had not the use of his limbs till Mr. Coles prescribed for him. 

11, Great Cumberland-street, Aug. 10th, 1848.’ 

Sold by T. Keattne, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in bottles, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, 
and by all Chemists, 











